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THE PROPOSED CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
A PROTEST. 












Tue undersigned—having had their attention called 
to certain proposals made by commercial companies 
for joining England to the Continent of Europe by a 
Railroad under the Channel, and feeling convinced 
that (notwithstanding any precautions against risk 
suggested by the projectors) such a Railroad would 
involve this country in military dangers and liabilities 
from which, as an island, it has hitherto been happily 
free—hereby record their emphatic protest against 
the sanction or execution of any such work. 



















[In response to the invitation for further signatures to this Pro- 
test which was published in the Nineteenth Century of last month, 
so great a number of names has been received, that it is impossible 
to find room for them all in this Review. The whole will be 
published hereafter in a separate form: meanwhile the following 
additional list will show how widespread through the country is the 
condemnation of the project. | 








The Archbishop of York. | The Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The Duke of Norfolk. The Earl of Lucan. 

The Duke of Leeds. The Earl of Albemarle. 
The Duke of Manchester. Earl Grey. 

The Duke of Wellington. The Earl of Malmesbury. 
The Duke of Marlborough. The Earl of Morton. 
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The Earl of Romney. 

The Earl of Longford. 

The Earl of Aberdour. 

The Earl of Strafford. 

Earl Fortescue. 

Viscount Templetown. 

Viscount Hawarden. 

Viscount Downe. 

Viscount Melgund. 

Viscount Brabazon. 

Bishop of Chichester. 

Bishop of Rochester. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

Baron Stanley of Alderley. 

Baron Monteagle. 

Baron Clermont. 

Baron Wentworth. 

Baron Lovat. 

Baron Elphinstone 

Baron Kinysale. 

Baron Coleridge (Lord Chief 
Justice). 

Baron Chelmsford. 

Baron Bagot. 

Baron Leconfield. 

Cardinal Newman. 

Marquis of Blandford. 

Lord Elcho, M.P. 

Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P. 

Lord Ebrington, M.P. 

L. L. Dillwyn, M.P. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 

Bart., M.P. 

Sir John H. Kennaway, Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir Thomas Bateson, Bart., M.P. 

Horace Davey, M.P. 

Walter Long, M.P. 

Marston C. Buszard, Q.C., M.P. 

J. A. Hardcastle, M.P. 

G. W. P. Bentinck, M.P. 

Right Hon. A. J. Beresford Hope, 
M.P. 

Right Hon. Sir James Hannen, 
P.C., Judge of Court of Pro- 
bate. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Grove (Queen’s 
Bench Division). 

The Right Hon. J. Christian, 
P.C., ex-Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal in Ireland. 

Sir Charles M. Browne, Bart. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
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Sir George Duckett, Bart. 

Sir Robert Hamilton, Bart. 

Sir Joseph Copley, Bart. 

Sir Henry Lushington, Bart. 

Sir Arthur Rugge Price, Bart. 

Sir Nelson Rycroft, Bart. 

Sir Peyton E. Shipworth, Bart. 

Sir Alex. J. Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I, 

Sir Geo. R. Clerk, K.C.B., G.C.S.L 

Sir Joseph Fayrer, K.C.S.I. 

Sir Charles Herries, K.C.B. 

Sir Fred. Leighton, P.R.A. 

Sir George Macleay, K.C.M.G. 

Sir Henry Maine, Member of 
Council of India. 

Sir William Muir, Member of 
Council of India. 

Sir Robert Montgomery, K.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. 

Sir R. Spencer Robinson, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. 

Sir George Yule, C.B., K.C.S.I. 

Gen. Sir H. Charles R. Daubeny, 
K.C.B. 

Gen. Sir Frederick Haines, G.C.B. 

Gen. Sir Edward Selby Smyth, 
K.C.M.G. 

Gen. Sir Edward Warde, K.C.B. 

Gen. H. J. Warre. 

Lieut.-Gen. Francis Carey. 

Lieut.-Gen. Foster, C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen. Hon. F. Keane, R.E. 

Lieut.-Gen. Henry H. Maxwell. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Norman, 
K.C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen. Patterson. 

Lieut.-Gen. J. W. Thomas, C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen. G. H. Willis. 

Major-Gen. Sir Frederick Abbott, 
C.B. 

Major-Gen. H. P. Bartlett 

Major-Gen. Bigge. 

Major-Gen. W. Bray, C.B. 

Major-Gen. H. Hope Creatorly. 

Major-Gen. C. Evans-Gordon. 

Major-Gen. John Gordon, C.B. 

Major-Gen. Graham. 

Major-Gen. Greenaway. 

Major-Gen. H. P. Hutton. 

Major-Gen. John Ludlow. 

Major-Gen. W. F. Macbean. 

Major-Gen. John W. Playfair. 

Major-Gen. Sarel, C.B. 
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Major-Gen. H. A. Sarel. 
Major-Gen. J. R. S. Sayer. 
Col. Andrews, R.H.A. 
Col. C. E. Blackett. 
Col. George Briggs. 
Col. Lonsdale Hales, Prof. Art. 
Staff College. 
Col. George Hankin. 
Col. Allen Johnson. 
Col. Lord Ralph D. Kerr, C.B. 
Col. G. S. Macbean. 
Col. H. Yule. 
Lieut.-Col. Barron. 
Lieut.-Col. Thos. H. Colvill, J.P. 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Dugmore. 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. D. Fitzgerald. 
Lieut.-Col. O. H. Goodenough, 
R.A. (late) 
Lieut.-Col. M. Johns. 
Lieut.-Col. J. Johnstone, C.S.I. 
Lieut.-Col. H. Helsham Jones, 
R.E. 
Lieut.-Col. L. W. Longstaff. 
Lieut.-Col. Forbes Machbean. 
lieut.-Col. Page. 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Portal, J.P. 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. R. A. Ram- 
say. 
Lieut.-Col. Rickards. 
lieut.-Col. J. Walter Savile, J.P. 
Lieut.-Col. A. de C. Scott, R.E. 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Strode, J.P.D.L. 
Lieut.-Col. Turnbull. 
Lieut.-Col. E. E. Watson. 
Major H. B. Bacon. 
Major Bailey. 
Major John H. Brooks, J.P. 
Major C. W. Cooper. 
Major Fraser. 
Major F. Maurice. 
Major John Monckton. 
Major C. W. Murray. 
Major W. Parker Terry. 
Capt. Hon. Charles Alexander. 
Capt. C. C. Elwyn, R.A. (late) 
Capt. G. E. Hodgson. 
Capt. Edward Johnstone. 
Capt. R. P. Mahony. 
Capt. Mallock. 
Capt. I. Mason. 
Capt. Beverley Robinson. 
Capt. Lord Edmund Talbot. 
Capt. G. Ivan Thompson. 
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| Admiral Sir William Fanshawe 

Martin, Bart., G.C.B. 

| Admiral Sir Edward Fanshawe. 

| Admiral Sir William King Hall, 
K.C.B. 

Admiral Sir W. Mends, K.C.B. 

Admiral Henry Chads. 

Admiral C. Tennyson D’Eyncourt. 

Vice-Admiral de Horsey. 

Vice-Admiral J. H. Stirling. 

Vice-Admiral R. D. White, C.B. 

Rear-Admiral W. Horton, C.B. 

Rear-Admiral Henry J. Raby, C.B., 
V.C. 

Rear-Admiral Rashleigh Rodd. 

Rear-Admiral H. P. de Kantzow. 

Capt. Sir Lambton Loraine, Bart. 

Capt. Henry A. Hippisley, R.N. 

Capt. E. S. Measa, R.N. 

Capt. J. C. Pitman, R.N, 

Capt. John Typen, R.N. 

Com. St. John Hornby, R.N. 

Com. Charles Johnstone, R.N, 

| Com. Thos. de Hoghton. 

William Barnes, J.P. 

T. Beedle, J.P. 

H. P. Best, J.P. 

Edmund Boulnois, J.P. 

Octavius Bradshaw, J.P. 

John C. Dent, J.P. 

Col. F. A. Dickins, J.P. 

J. E. Dorington, J.P. 

W. H. Eccles, J.P. 

M. Gordon, J.P., D.L. 

Capt. Alan James Gulston, J.P., 
D.L. 

A. H. A. Hamilton, J.P. 

D. Haydon, J.P. 

W. Holding, J.P. 

P. W. Jacob, J.P. 

Richard Kekewich, J.P. 

J. H. Kingsmill, J.P. 

Nineton Latham, J.P. 

R. G. Linzee, J.P. 

Captain George Francis Mane, 





Robert S. Mansell, J.P. 

E. W. Matthew, J.P., D.L. 

| Stephen Matthews, J.P. 

C. Parker May, J.P. 

R. J. H. Parkinson, J.P., M.A., 
B.C.L. 

| Edward Pearce, J.P. 
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W. H. Peters, J.P. 

John Phillips, J.P. 

Melville Portal, J.P., D.L. 

Ralph Sanders, J.P. 

C. J. Gaelton Townsend, J.P. 

William Triggs, J.P. 

E. T. Tucker, J.P. 

George Warry, J.P. 

Charles Warren, J.P. 

Henry S. Wedderburn, J.P., D.L. 

W. F. Nash Woodham, J.P. 

W. Corbet Yale, J.P., D.L. 

Herbert, Bishop of Salford. 

Right Rev. Bishop Titcomb. 

Very Rev. the Dean of Win- 
chester. 

Very Rev. the Dean-of Exeter. 

Ven. Archdeacon Reichel. 

Rev. Canon George H. Connor. 

Rev. Canon Cook. 

Rev. Canon Curteis. 

Rev. Canon Duckworth. 

Rev. Canon Harper. 

Rev. S. C. Armour, M.A., Liver- 
pool. 

Rev. George S. Barrett, Congre- 
gational Chapel, Norwich. 

Rev. Alfred B. Beaven, Head 
Master, Preston Grammar 
School. 

Rev. Henry Belcher, M.A. 

Rev. Henry A. Bellows. 

Rev. Thomas Berney. 

Rev. Herbert Brandt. 

Rev. Julius Brigg, Wesleyan 
Minister, Hexham. 

Rev. W. Brodie, Petersfield. 
Rev. P. B. Brodie, M.A., F.S.S., 
Rowington, Warwick. 

Rev. J. S. Bulman, M.A., Frome. 

Rev. William Bulner, Gloucester. 

Rev. G. R. Chaplyn. 

Rev. W. E. Chapman, Faring- 
don, Berks. 

Rev. Alan Cheales, Reigate. 

Rev. Dr. Colby, Dorchester. 

Rev. G. L. Cole, M.A. 

Rev. William Colton. 

Rev. C. Wilson Cook, Golding- 
ton, Beds. 

Rev. George J. Cox, Hull. 

Rey. H. Daman, Lton Coll. 

Rey. J. Owen S. Davies. 
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William Dawson, D.D., 

Leeds. 

Rev. Duncan Dewar, Lochcarron, 
N.B. 

Rev. Thomas A. Englessin. 

Rev. R. H. Eustace. 

Rev. P. M. Fillent, Bidesham. 

Rev. R. V. Fowler, Ulting, Essex, 

Rev. Francis Garden, Sub-Dean, 
Chapel Royal. 

Rev. E. H. Gepp. 

Rev. William Gibbens. 


Rev. 


‘Rev. Octavius Glover, Lough- 


borough. 

Rev. Henry Addington Greaves, 
M.A. 

Rev. Stephen Hanson, Weeting, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. R. E. Harrison. 

Rev. W. W. Harvey, Ewelme. 

Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

Rev. Charles H. Hawkins, Win- 

chester. 

John Hemsted, Ickford, 

Oxon. 

Rev. G. Courtenay Hodgson. 

Rev. L. M. Humbert. 

Rev. David Hunter, Minister, of 
Kelso. 

Rev. John Ingle, St. Olave, Exeter. 

Rev. T. W. Jex-Blake, Rugby. 

Rev. Geo. Larden, D.C.L. 

Rev. William Leask, D.D. 

Rey. Frederick George Lee, All 
Saints, Lambeth. 

Rev. J. D. Lewis, M.A., Notting- 
ham. 

Rev. A. J. Lowth. 

Rey. G. Lysons, M.A., Rodmarton. 

Rev. Donald MacleodJD.D., Editor 
of ‘Good Words.’ 

Rev. W. O. Mant. 

Rev. W. Mather, Saddington. 

Rev. Charles H. Middleton-Wake. 

Rev. W. Menzies. 

Rev. James Mochler, Denby, 
Derby. 

Rev. John Frewen Moor. 

Rev. Dr. Moore, Principal, St. 
Edmund's Hall, Ozford. 

Rev. W. P. Neville. 

Rev. T. H. Newman. 

Rev. John Norris. 


Rev. 
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Rev. Alexander Orr, Cheriton, 
Hants. 

Rev. James B. Parker, Chisle- 
hurst. 

Rev. Thomas A. Pope. 

Rev. George Pridham, Bristol. 

Rev. W. H. B. Probyn, M.A. 

Rev. W. P. Pye. 

Rev. Thomas Rippon, Wesleyan 
Minister, Warrington. 

Rev. Percy Rogers, M.A. 

Rev. Henry J. D. Ryder. 

Rev. B. W. Savile, Shillingford. 

Rev. John Service, D.D., Glas- 

ow. 

Rev. W. Macdonald Sinclair. 

Rev. Albert Smith, Head Master, 
Sutton Coldfield Grammar | 
School. 

Rev. J. Gregory Smith, Malvern. 

Rev. Henry Smith, Jnspector of 
Schools. 

Rev. R. Rodolph Suffield. 

Rev. J. H. Thresker. 

Rev. H. R. Ware. 

W. Davenport Adams, Notting- | 
ham. 

H. Vance Agnew (Convener of | 
the County of Wigtown). 

Hon. Lionel Ashley. 

Thomas Ashton, Secretary Old- 
ham Spinners’ Association. 

Alfred Austin. 

William Austin. 

D, B. Baldwin, Herts. 

Hugh Barclay, Surbiton. 

W. H. Barrett. 

Charles Beasley. 

George Bennett, M.A., Plymouth. 

Grenville C. L. Berkeley. 


W. H. Besant, M.A., F.RBS., | 


Cambridge. 
H. B. Biddell, C.S.I. 
C. Paget Blake, M.D., R.N. 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt. 
Isaac George Bristow, President 





Barge-Builders’ Trades 
Union. 
James Bromfield, Llandidno. 
William Brounlie, Glasgow. 
Abraham Buckley, President 
Weavers’ Society, Oldham. 
Edward H. Bunbury. 
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Hyde Clarke. 

Nathaniel Cohen. 

Edward Cook. 

W. E. Cooke, Loughborough. 

E. A. Cooper, C.E. 

C. C. Cotterill, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 

Jessie Craigen, Delegate Demo- 
cratic Federation. 

Clarence M. Dobell, Cheltenham. 

George T. Donisthorpe, Editor 
‘Exeter and Plymouth 
Gazette.’ 

David Douglas, Publisher, Edin- 
burgh. 

T. E. Drake, Exeter. 

Edmund Dunan & Uo., Chelms- 
ford. 

Henry Dunckley (‘ Veraz’), 
Manchester. 

John Lettsom Elliot. 

R. Eubule Evans. 

William Farrer, LL.B. 


G. B. Faskally, F.R.C.S., Sid- 


mouth. 
Stamford Felce, M.R.C.P. 
Charles Fellows, Wolverhamp- 
ton. 
Robert Fenn, Newmarket. 
Thomas Arthur Fletcher, Chester. 
W. Villiers Fawke. 
Prof. C. Frankland, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


| James Anthony Froude. 
| E. W. Garland, Torquay. 


J. H. Garstin, C.S.1., Busted. 

Charles Milnes Gaskell. 

William Gibbs, Dover. 

John Gilliat. 

M. Gedsal, Newbury. 

Alfred W. Goodman, F.R.G.S. 

C. Griffith, M.A., Winchester. 

Daniel Guile, Corresponding 
Secretary Ironfounders’ So- 
ciety. 

Edmund Gurney. 

John Gurney, Norwich. 

John Hall, General Treasurer 
Northumberland Miners’ 
Association. 

W. E. Hall. 

J. B. Head, Hexham. 

Edward H. Hepworth, Chelten- 
ham. 
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Prof. Berkeley Hill, University 
College, London. 

F. Hochliffe, Bedford. 

H. G. Salusbury Hughes, Luton. 

E. H. Hopwood, Middleton, Lan- 
cashire. 

Benjamin Houghton, C.E. 

A. 8. Hussey, M.A. 

R. Jones-Bateman. 

James P. Joule, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

T. E. Kebbel. 

Coleridge J. Kennard. 

W. W. Kettlewell. 

Walter King, Paisley. 

W. Duncan Knight, F.R.G.S. 

James Thomas Knowles. 

F. C. Lane, Falmouth. 

J. A. Langford, LL.D., Member, 
Birmingham School Board. 

Alfred Latham. ; 

D. C. Lathbury. 

John Lawrence, Secretary Old- 
ham Trades Council. 

W. S. Lilly. 

H. R. P. Lomas, Buzton. 
Franklin Lushington, Metropo- 
litan Police Magistrate. 

R. A. Macfie, Dreghorn, Edin- 
burgh. 

A. B. MeGrigor, LL.D., Glasgow. 

John McLean, President Coopers’ 
Society, Greenock. 

James MacLehose Glasgow. 

H. P. Malet. 

Robert Bright Marston. 

James Maudsley, General Secre- 
tary Amalgamated Cotton 
Spinners, Manchester. 

Edward Mellor, President Old- 
ham Spinners’ Association. 

Geo. Milner, President Manches- 
ter Literary Club, Member 
Manchester School Board. 

W. Minto, Aberdeen. 

St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 

William Morris. 

Ernest Myers. 

Frederic W. H. Myers. 

Hon. Roden Noel. 

N. J. Newnham, Somerset. 


&e. 
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John Nixon, President North- 
umberland Miners’ Associ- 
ation. 

John Paget, Metropolitan Police 
Magistrate. 

Hervey Pechell. 

W. G. Pedder. 

Charles Percival, Rugby. 

Edward F. 8. Pigott. 

Walter Herries Pollock. 

William Agnew Pope, Editor of 
‘ British Trade Journal. 

George Baden Powell. 

R. Ruthven Pym. 

Henry Renshaw. 

William Ridgway. 

E. B. Robson, F.S.A. 

H. T. Round, LL.B. 

Spencer Ryder, Bideford. 

W. S. Seton-Karr. 

Prof. D. W. Simon, Spring Hill 
College, Birmingham. 

F. Sprigge, Peterborough. 

R. H. Johnstone Stewart, Phys- 
gill. 

W. W. Synge, Guildford. 

C. F. Timzus, Bedford. 

Hugh Seymour Tremenheere, C.B. 

Joseph Tritton. 

H. P. St. G. Tucker, Worthing. 

W. M. Venning, D.C.L. 

J. Veitch, LL.D., Professor Logic, 
University, Glasgow. 

Horace Walpole. 

John Warren, Royston. 

Henry Waterfield. 

Francis Wedgwood, Stoke-wpon- 
Trent. 

Charles Williams, F.R.G.S. 

Alfred Wills, Q.C. 

Effingham Wilson. 

E. D. J. Wilson. 

H. Schiitz Wilson. 

John C. Wilson, Lecturer in 
Jurisprudence, Oxford. 

John Wrightson, President Col- 
lege Agriculture, Downton, 
Salisbury. 

John Young, M.D., Professor 
Natural History, Glasgow. 


&e. 
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Ir is well known that the promoters of the Channel Tunnel are 
making the most persistent efforts to get a private Bill through 
Parliament, to authorise its construction. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that the public, and especially members of both 
Houses of Parliament, with whom the final decision will rest, should 
thoroughly understand the question as it affects the nation at large 
and its most cherished institutions. 

Having some time ago drawn up a memorandum embodying my 
views on the subject, I have been urged to publish it, and accordingly 
do so under the conviction that the question is one of the most 
momentous that can possibly come before Parliament. 

The allusions to our neighbours the French are indispensable to 
the consideration of the question. They are made in the earnest 
desire and sincere hope that the good feeling—nay more, that the 
friendship—which has now subsisted for many years between the two 
nations, and has been cemented by the co-operation of their armies 
in the field, may last not only for the present generation, but for genera- 
tions to come; and in the belief that the best and only means, so far 
as human foresight can provide, for its continuance, is by taking such 
measures that each nation shall respect the other, and, by making 
itself secure against attack, preclude the probability of any slight 
spark of misunderstanding being fanned by the whirlwind of tempo- 
rary excitement into the flame of war. 
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Memorandum on the proposed Channel Tunnel. 
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The objections to the construction of a Channel Tunnel are so 
great that there can be no doubt the Government ought peremp- } 
torily to prevent it. tH 

ff 






England may be regarded as an island fortress, unassailable so 
long as the integrity of the silver streak, its moat, is maintained. 
This moat alone, as I once heard the late Emperor Napoleon say, saves 
us the burden of a large army raised by conscription such as Con- 
tinental powers are compelled to keep in a state of constant readiness 
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for war. It also has hitherto been considered sufficient, although 
this sufficiency is questioned by many, to render unnecessary monster 
fortifications for the protection of the metropolis and other vital points 
similar to those which all the great Continental powers have been 
eompelled to erect at a cost which would amaze the British taxpayer. 

Any interference, therefore, with this moat, which is our true and 
only line of defence, is to be deprecated. 

The passage of this moat is defended by the navy, which during 
the great French war was equal to that of any two of the maritime 
powers that could combine against us; but it is well known that at 
the present moment the fleets of Great Britain are but little superior 
to those of one power, France;' whereas the interests of Great 
Britain which require naval protection and are of enormous value 
extend to every part of the world, involving dispersion of force, whilst 
those of France are comparatively of small value and are concentrated 
in seas nearer home. If these facts be carefully considered, as well 
as the uncertainty which must attach to future operations with the 
complicated machines now used as ships of war, and the absolute 
certainty and rapidity with which combinations may be made for 
crossing the moat, it cannot be denied that invasion is much more 
feasible now than formerly. 

Fortified harbours are being made close to our shores at Calais 
and Boulogne far larger than are required for mere purposes of com- 
merce, which afford matter for reflection as having an important 
bearing on the question. 

If by any mischance, whether from the absence of the fleet in 
distant seas, from disastrous weather, or as the result of a severe 
action, the French obtained the mastery of the Channel for a short 
time, a contingency by no means improbable in war, it would be a 
comparatively easy operation to disembark 100,000 or more men on 
our coast. 

In this case, the first line of defence having been forced, the 
second would come into operation. This second line consists of the 
regular army, militia, and volunteers, unaided by other defensive 
works than those which might be extemporised on the spur of the 
moment. Under these conditions, the troops would have their full 
work before them to cover and protect the metropolis. There would, 
however, always be the prospect and hope that the fleet might re- 
assert its supremacy in the Channel, and thus cut off supplies and 
supports, and render impossible the retreat of the invading army. 


1 In support of this statement the reader is referred to the pamphlet Forewarned, 
Forearmed, by Lord Henry Lennox, M.P. (Ridgway, 1882), whose alarming statements 
as to the rapidly growing strength of the French navy, as compared with our own, 
‘have been endorsed by the high authority of Lord Dunsany, Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Thomas Symonds, Admirals Sir Spencer Robinson, Sir John D. Hay, M.P., and 
De Horsey, as well as by other officers of less rank but of great experience and keen 
observation.’ 
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Let us assume, now, that a tunnel has been made, and consider 
what may follow. If it could be seized and worked, the invading 
force would become merely the advanced guard of an army exceeding 
a million of men, who could overrun the country by sheer weight of 
numbers. It will, therefore, be essentially necessary that the Tunnel’s 
mouth should be made absolutely secure against attack. This, how- 
ever, will be impossible; no fortress can be made impregnable ; all 
that can be accomplished by works of defence is to create delay and 
defer the day when the assailant, if possessed of adequate means and 
sufficiently persistent in his attack, must be rewarded by success. 

If, however, defences were constructed with this limited object, 
it would not be just that their cost should fall on the taxpayer ; 
it should be defrayed by those who desire to make the Tunnel for 
their own pecuniary benefit. They ought also to pay for the addi- 
tional troops required for their defence, which, unless the army were 
increased, would cause a material reduction—probably several 
thousand men—from the forces available for the general defence of 
the Empire. Were the condition imposed that the Tunnel Company, 
and not the Chancellor of the Exchequer, should bear the expense of 
the defences and their garrison, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the scheme would be dropped by its promoters as too costly 
for construction, and above all for maintenance, and therefore, as the 
prospect of a dividend would disappear, we should hear nothing 
more of it. At any rate the public would long hesitate before taking 
such a new departure in our military system, even were the share- 
holders ready to risk it, and after all the security afforded would be 
totally inadequate. 

The above is based upon the hypothesis of a temporary loss of 
supremacy in the Channel; but if our island fortress, which scarcely 
at any time contains provisions for more than four months, could be 
blockaded, or partially blockaded, so as to interrupt the regular supply 
of food, the necessities of the population, who might possibly not 
be all equally earnest in their resistance, would demand a peace. 
This peace based upon precedent might involve, among other disas- 
trous conditions, the payment of an indemnity, with the occupation 
of the Tunnel and its defences as a guarantee. In this case, if the 
surrender of the guarantee at the appointed time were refused, it 
would be impossible for Great Britain alone, as at present organised, 
unaided by some foreign power like Germany, which should occupy 
the French army in another direction, to re-establish the integrity of 
our island fortress. 

It is said by some that the Tunnel might be rendered useless by 
flooding or by other means, and that it will not even be capable of 
being used, if the mechanical arrangements provided for its venti- 
lation should be destroyed. This is quite true; but it is equally true 
that it will only be useless so long as the damage is not repaired and 
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the water not pumped out ; and it is not to be believed that a great 
country like France, with the engineering talent she possesses, and 
her unlimited resources, could not find the means for re-opening it for 
traffic within a reasonable time. This operation is not more impro- 
bable in the present day than was the lifting of the electric cable in 
mid-ocean by the comparatively limited resources of a private com- 
pany five-and-twenty or thirty years ago. 

These are the principal reasons which militate against the con- 
struction of the Tunnel, and are of such moment that it is not to be 
conceived that any advantage to be derived from it can possibly 
outweigh them. 

The object of the promoters is financial, as a speculative invest- 
ment from which they hope to secure a good dividend. To attain 
it, an appeal is made to the sympathies of those who suffer incon- 
venience from the passage as now made; to the trading interests of 
the country, which it is said will be benefited by it; and to the 
sentimentality of philanthropists, who anticipate from a more rapid 
and easy communication with the Continent, more perfect fraternisa- 
tion of the nationalities of the world. 

As regards the first, it is to be doubted whether the discomfort 
of travelling through a tunnel about thirty miles in length would 
not more than counterbalance that of the present means of transit, to 
say nothing of the apprehension of danger arising from the know- 
ledge that provision was made, for defensive purposes, for drowning 
the Tunnel or destroying its ventilation at any moment. In fact, so 
great would be this apprehension, that it is more than probable that 
the Tunnel would not be long open for traffic before the public 
insisted upon being secured against the risk by the removal of the 
cause. 

If the country had found it necessary, either in the interests of 
passengers or of trade, to procure increased facilities for crossing the 
Channel, it would long ere this have insisted upon the far more 
practicable and less costly expedient of making better harbours so 
that larger ships might be used, having a greater draught of water, 
which, being more steady and running at higher speeds, would permit 
of through railway trucks and carriages being run as proposed by 
Mr. Fowler, and reduce the journey between London and Paris to 
within a few minutes, probably less than half an hour, of what it will 
be through the Tunnel. 

The public, on the contrary, have taken so little interest in the 
improvement of the Channel passage that Parliament could not be 
induced to sanction the extension of the pier requisite to make Dover 
a sheltered harbour, although pressed to do so on national grounds, 
the importance of which is much enhanced by the harbour works now 
in progress on the other side of the Channel. 

On a careful consideration of the whole question it is inconceivable 
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that any Government in England can entertain for a moment a 
proposal that, by destroying our perfect insularity, will make a 
breach in the natural defence of our island fortress,—a defence for 
which we cannot be too grateful to a merciful Providence. 

If by means of the Tunnel we become a Continental power, we 
shall have to accept Continental risks, and ere long be compelled to 
insure against them by means similar to those adopted on the 
Continent, viz., by compulsory military service and a standing army 
raised by conscription to a strength which, while adding enormously 
to our burdens, would lessen our powers of production and change 
the whole nature of our institutions. 


J. L. A. Srarmons. 
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A writer in the ZJimes the other day complained, that although the 
great majority of Englishmen are opposed to the construction of a 
Channel Tunnel the small knot of speculators who advocate it are so 
energetic as to convey a very erroneous opinion of their numbers. 
There is some truth in the remark: the promoters are not only 
energetic and able, but they are skilled in the use of two weapons 
which are very effective with British minds. One is the art of 
advertising, and the other is the use of ridicule. It is well that we 
should constantly bear in mind that neither can be accepted as a 
substitute for serious argument. 

It is of course easy for admirers of the Channel Tunnel to affect 
superiority over those who acknowledge themselves to be alarmed 
at it. There was an old lady, honourably mentioned in David 
Copperfield, who was extremely fond of tea, but who discouraged, with 
all the eloquence she could command, the practice of what she called 
‘meandering :’ under this head she classed all distant travel, includ- 
ing the voyage to China. She held meandering to be dangerous and 
useless, and when reminded that her favourite luxury could with diffi- 
culty be procured without adventure in foreign parts, she would only 
repeat, ‘ Let us have no meandering.’ Sir Edward Watkin and his 
friends lose no opportunity of likening those who oppose their plans 
to Dickens’s old lady. They give us to understand that though they 
are themselves superior to human weakness, they are well aware that 
the race of nervous old women will never fail out of the land, that 
panic-mongers always have existed, and that, albeit a contemptible 
raee, they must be treated tenderly, because, owing to their numbers, 
they might otherwise destroy, or at least delay the construction of, 
channel tunnels and other rational enterprises. ‘If you are afraid,’ 
they exclaim, ‘ that a few score Frenchmen will creep through the 
Tunnel and capture England, we hold you little better than lunatics 
for thinking so, but in any case do not allow our confidence to prevent 
your precautions; pray take means of blowing up the Tunnel with 
dynamite, flooding it, or pumping smoke into it to choke the invaders. 
Erect fortifications at the mouth of it if you like, and we will pay 
for them. Weare sorry that Englishmen have grown go nervous, and 
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we are astonished that when you see how steam navigation has changed 
the conditions which affect the insular position of England, you do not 
see that you are straining at the “tunnel” gnat, while you swallow 
without alarm the camel “steam.”’ These are, it will be acknow- 
ledged, fair specimens of the half-contemptuous arguments by which 
the warnings of our best soldiers, sailors, engineers, and statesmen 
have been met. 

There isa class of minds which is readily affected by reasoning such 
as this, which implies compassion for superfluous fears, and pity for 
inferior intelligence. It may be shown, as Lord Dunsany in this Review 
has shown, that the fact of steam having rendered invasion easy is no 
reason for making a tunnel to make it more easy still; that no one is 
afraid of an enemy advancing directly through the Tunnel unless he 
did so as part of a series of combined movements, all of which would 
collectively be rendered more likely to succeed if the Tunnel existed 
than if it did not exist. 

These points have been argued before, and I do not touch them 
now except to point out that the tone adopted by the promoters 
depends for success, not on argument, but on caricaturing and mis- 
representing argument. 

There is another class, and a more numerous one, which is affected 
by free tickets, champagne luncheons, and the well-chronicled 
‘ profuse hospitality’ of the Channel Tunnel promoters, This form 
of advertisement has. been persistent and continuous, and, truth to 
say, very successful. I asked a friend, only yesterday, whether he 
had signed the protest which appeared in this Review against the 
construction of the Tunnel. ‘ No,’ he replied ‘I have not ; I am strongly 
against the construction of the Tunnel, and I told Watkin so. But 
he gave a party of us, the other day, an excellent luncheon, and was 
very civil in showing us everything; so I should not like to do an 
unhandsome thing to him by signing the protest.’ 

Exactly so; it is the instinct of a gentleman not toeat a man’s salt 
and then go against him. This ‘ profuse hospitality,’ as the news- 
papers call it, is an astute advantage taken of generous feelings. 
The friend of whom I speak is a member of one of the Houses of 
Parliament ; he may not improbably sit on the Committee which will 
have to judge of the merits of the Tunnel scheme. I am quite sure 
he will do his duty; but I am also quite sure that it is not fitting 
that the remembrance of ‘ profuse hospitality’ should add to the 
difficulties of judges in a cause which materially affects the welfare 
of England. 

There is one point only, among those which I mentioned above as 
advanced by the Tunnel promoters, on which I ask leave to say a word 
to-day. The promoters tell us that arrangements can be made for 
destroying the Tunnel at a moment’s notice in case of danger. 
Dynamite to blow it up, water to drown it, have been proposed. I 
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do not propose to insist on the obvious fact that dynamite and water 
might alike prove ineffectual at the moment when they were most 
needed ; that the electric wires connected with blasting charges might 
be cut or otherwise fail in continuity; that hydraulic pumps might 
be out of gear or be in possession of the enemy. Passing over that, 
and supposing—rather a strong supposition—that the Tunnel was 
absolutely at the mercy of the minister in Downing Street; that, if 
he said ‘ Fire the mine,’ the Tunnel would collapse,—I ask the 
question, Would there ever be a moment at which the minister of 
the day would, could, or should take the responsibility of giving such 
an order? 

When war has been declared and the Tunnel is in the hands of the 
enemy, the conditions I have imagined would no longer exist. The 
enemy would have taken his precautions, would have cut the blasting 
wires, or done whatever was necessary to protect himself. No one 
needs to be reminded that, the Tunnel being a joint construction of 
two nations, the holders of either end would be equally acquainted 
with the precautions, offensive and defensive, of the other; and the 
possessor of the Tunnel would have, ex hypothesi, the means (the 
Tunnel being in his possession) to prevent its destruction. But there 
will be a moment before the declaration of war, ‘ on the first threaten- 
ing of danger,’ as the Tunnel promoters so glibly put it, when it has 
become unmistakably obvious that the Tunnel ought no longer to 
exist and is incompatible with English safety. Would any minister 
dare to destroy it then? Imagine him for a moment sitting in con- 
sultation. His military advisers tell him that the decisive moment 
has come. ‘I think, gentlemen,’ says the minister, turning to his 
colleagues, ‘ that we are all agreed—tie Tunnel must be immediately 
destroyed. Fire the mine!’ ‘There is one other point,’ says the 
officer, ‘on which I request instructions—at what time am I to 
execute the order?’ ‘At once, sir; telegraph at once, and in five 
minutes the blasting charge can be fired.’ ‘ But,’ persists the officer, 
‘ trains laden with non-combatants are at this moment in the Tunnel. 
They enter continuously at twenty minutes’ intervals; there are never 
less than four trains, two each way, in the Tunnel at the same time ; 
each train contains some three hundred persons. War has not been 
declared—or even if it has, I could not destroy twelve hundred non- 
combatants without very special instructions.’ What would any 
minister, under such circumstances, do ? 

A very practical answer to the question is conveyed by the fact 
that the Germans, during the Franco-German war, advanced through 
tunnels in the Vosges which were elaborately mined, but, somehow, 
the moment never arrived for destroying them. 

If this difficulty of deciding as to the proper moment for destroy- 
ing the Tunnel will exist in the time of peace, or during the brief 
instant when the issue of peace or war is trembling in the balance, 
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will the proper time for action be found more easily when war has 
been actually declared ? 

Assuming, as in the last case, that the minister retains full 
command of the means of destruction, and that war has been declared ; 
that no successful dash has been made for the possession of the 
Tunnel ; or assuming, if you please, that such a dash has been made 
and has not been successful, it may be admitted that one brief 
moment will exist when a British minister might be expected to 
nerve himself and give his order even at the sacrifice of innocent 
lives. But who would prefer to trust the whole and solitary chance 
of salvation for England to the nerve and decision of a statesman, 
however eminent, when the whole danger might so easily be averted 
by leaving things as they are, and making no tunnel at all? The 
moment for action would pass like a flash, and never recur. The 
time would be one of hurry, panic, indecision, divided counsels. All 
the difficulties which I have mentioned as likely to prevent decision 
before the declaration of war would exist as strongly under the new 
condition. Sir Lintorn Simmons, our greatest engineer, has told us 
that the greatest danger of the Tunnel is not direct, but consequent. 
If an army, landed on some part of the coast remote from the Tunnel, 
should obtain, as it well might do, some temporary advantage, might 
not the commander of such a force demand, as the price of his with- 
drawal, or as security for an indemnity, or on one of a thousand 
pretexts, the possession of the English end of the Tunnel mouth? 
With both ends in foreign hands an irretrievable blow would be 
struck at England’s power. Till now, our great safeguard against 
invasion has been, not the difficulty of landing—for there has never 
been much difficulty about that—but the impossibility of an enemy 
ever getting home again. That consideration has preserved us 
hitherto. With the building of a tunnel this safeguard would dis- 
appear. As Lord Melbourne said, ‘ Why can’t you let it alone ?’ 


Bory. 
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TxosE who protest against the construction of the Tunnel may fairly 
claim to occupy, from the outset, favourable ground in the question, 
for they can have no private interest in objecting to it; on the 
contrary, they are opposing those who promise to them, in common 
with the rest of the public, certain advantages; but these they are 
willing to forego in consideration of the injury which, as they think, 
the national interests would suffer. 

Without attempting to recapitulate the arguments against the 
Tunnel, I will mention two which appear to me to be, even if taken 
singly, decisive. One is that however slight may be the risk that 
the Tunnel would be used by an invader, still, as in all cases where a 
contingency is to be obviated by performing a particular action at 
a particular time, risk there must be; and the failure to close the 
Tunnel at the critical moment would entail consequences so grave 
that no prospective convenience to the public, no advantage to the 
promoters of the enterprise, can, in comparison with the chance of 
such consequences, be considered as reasons which ought to prevail. 

Nobody doubts that means may easily be devised by which egress 
from the Tunnel on our side cowld be prevented. The question is 
whether it certainly would be. Apart from the chances of failure 
which cannot but exist in any plan of the kind, however complete 
the safeguards against failure may appear to be, and which it would 
be premature at present to consider, there is one kind of precaution 
open to the enemy which has already been practised in a somewhat 
similar case. When the Germans in their late invasion of France 

-desired to transport their troops by a French railway through a 
hostile district, where preparations to attack or upset the train might 
certainly be expected, they placed some French official of distinction 
on the engine. The measure was found to be effectual, and the trains, 
thus secured, formed safe means of transport for the Germans. And 
however perfect might be our measures for blowing up or swamping 
the Tunnel, however trustworthy the persons charged with the execu- 
tion of those measures, however thoroughly the officer who was to give 
the word might be convinced that the moment for giving it was 
come, still he might well be expected to pause if suddenly certified 
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that he would be destroying, along with the enemy in the Tunnel, 
some highly important Englishmen. I am not aware that this 
consideration has been suggested before, but it seems to me to pre- 
sent a kind of risk which it would be especially difficult to guard 
against. 

The other of the two arguments adverted to above as decisive 
is this: If an invading force be thrown on our shores, it must be 
during the temporary withdrawal of our fleet, a condition which 
Napoleon contemplated as indispensable when planning an invasion. 
Supposing such an event to take place when no tunnel exists, the 
return of the fleet would limit the invaders to the supplies which 
they might have brought with them, when their position, in pre- 
sence of any respectable organisation for defence, would be so 
precarious that the prospect of it might well prevent the enterprise. 
But if the enemy could hold an underground thoroughfare into the 
country, the fleet would return in vain, and we might experience the 
unheard-of mortification of seeing our ships dominant in the Channel 
and yet unable to protect our own shores—a mortification infinitely 
aggravated by the reflection that this condition of affairs was the 
consequence of our own voluntary act. 

There is still another consideration, which has not yet, I believe, 
been suggested, and which it is repugnant to contemplate. Hitherto, 
the primary condition in arguing for the possibility of the Tunnel 
being used against us has been the landing of an enemy’s force on 
our sbores. But have we no domestic foes who might count for 
something in the matter? Are there not home-bred adversaries 
among us who make a boast of their hostility to England and its 
institutions, and who would certainly be ready to combine with a 
foreign enemy to overthrow them? Would the existence of the 
Tunnel give no fresh advantages to treason, afford no new grounds 
for fearing mischief from those whom it is our pleasure to tolerate 
among us as if they were ordinary politicians, the advocates only of 
some open question of domestic policy? It will be sufficient, perhaps, 
merely to draw attention so far tewards this unpleasant element of 
the case. It is not diffeult to imagine a combination of circum- 
stances that would give sudden importance to the highway through 
which hourly communications with France were proceeding, namely, 
a line of policy adopted by that country, amid the many shiftings of 
continental diplomacy, which would threaten us with imminent war, 
and a traitorous faction still unsuppressed in the midst of us. 

Such then, it appears to me, are among the chief of the reasons 
which present themselves against the construction of the Tunnel. 
On the other side the advantages claimed for it are that more assured 
amity with France will result from increased facility of communica- 
tion—an assertion which, being supported by no proof, may be met 
by simp’e denial; greater comfort in transit ; passage to the Continent 
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without change of conveyance; and expected profits to certain share- 
holders. It must always be an unpleasant task to endeavour to 
frustrate an enterprise in itself spirited and ingenious, and I will 
therefore add nothing at present to this statement of the case, 
which, however, I venture to present, though it places me among 
those whom Sir Edward Watkin charges with ‘ignorance and little- 
ness ’"—ignorance in not viewing the scheme as he, the chairman 
of the Tunnel Company, views it, and littleness in not holding the 
balance as he holds it between the gains of private speculators and 
the interests of the nation. 


E. B. Hamtiey. 
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A Frencu REeEpty. 


Axout six months ago, when the first works for the Channel Tunnel 
were begun, there was among us Frenchmen but one feeling about 
the engineers’ magnificent project. We cried with one accord: ‘ A 
merveille! No more sea-sickness on the Strait. We will be able to 
go right away from the Gare du Nord straight to Charing Cross! ... 
And again, how commercial relations will be facilitated, nay, even 
doubled !’ 

Being, as is known, a nation of Vandals, such was the im- 
pression made upon us by the announcement of the Channel Tunnel. 
For us the Tunnel question is the question of the suppression of sea- 
sickness and of easier commercial intercourse. As to the military 
question, we should not have been conscious of its existence, had not 
Lord Dunsany given the sounding cry of alarm, had not Sir Garnet 
Wolseley honoured it with his approval. 

They are facts I call to mind, facts which every one can verify ; 
stubborn facts indeed, and which I will reply to by a fact quite as 
stubborn as those I have just touched upon. It is this: the great 
majority of the English people thought, and still thinks, on the Tunnel 
question just as the unanimity of the French people. Indeed, the 
famous ‘ silver streak’ has the same inconveniences for the English as 
for us. As there are many more Englishmen who travel on the Con- 
tinent every year than Frenchmen who go to London, it may even be 
said that the Tunnel would be far more useful to England than to 
France. English merchants would be as happy as French merchants 
to see an obstacle removed which has always retarded by so many hours 
the arrival of goods and merchandise, an obstacle which has doubled 
and sometimes even tripled the cost of carriage. French and English 
as a whole are of opinion that a tunnel would signally facilitate and 
multiply all intercourse between two friendly nations. 

This established, how is it that the Tunnel question was unani- 
mously approved in France, whilst in England it met only with the 
approbation of the majority? That is precisely what I would like to 
point out by replying, not to Lord Dunsany’s article itself, but to the 
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sentiments by which it is animated, and which are the sentiments of 
the Admiral’s partisans. 

After the very convincing reply of Colonel Beaumont, it should 
be deemed that all is said upon the strategic qnestion raised by Lord 
Dunsany, and that the debate is closed. Colonel Beaumont has 
replied in a masterly manner to all the noble Admiral’s fears, 
to those which appeared in a serious garb as well as those under 
an opera buffa form. We allude here to the hypothesis of French 
soldiers disguising themselves as tourists, putting their ammunition 
into their portmanteaus and carpet-bags, getting out of the train 
at Dover under pretext of visiting King Lear’s cliff, and taking pos- 
session of the town in order to subject England to a contribution of 
4,000,000/. In face of this hypothesis, seriously treated by Lord 
Dunsany, it is impossible to help thinking of Le Comte Ory’s merry 
companions, who disguise themselves as nuns and enter a convent 
to the light and gay music of Rossini. 

Colonel Beaumont, then, has completely refuted all Lord Dunsany’s 
fears. He has shown that the Tunnel would create the same strategical 
situation for England as for France, always supposing that a great 
submarine tube, so easy to be rendered useless, could be considered 
as an element in any military scheme. He has explained that the 
fortifications of Dover are already safe from any cowp de main, and 
that nothing would be easier than to render them still more redoubt- 
able. He has shown that in case of war it would be the very 
simplest thing in the world for the engineers, or for the English 
sailors, to destroy the Tunnel. The military question has been too 
well and thoroughly treated by Colonel Beaumont, and his arguments, 
it must be admitted by all men of sound judgment, are too con- 
vincing, for it to be necessary to go over that question again here. 

To be really frank, what induced me to intervene in the discussion 
raised in the English press by the opponents to the Tunnel, is not the 
theory they maintain as to the new military and naval forces England 
will be obliged to keep up, but the arguments which are brought for- 
ward to support this theory ; for these arguments seem abnormal with 
a free and friendly people. 

The theory is certainly not surprising in itself, it is perfectly 
legitimate. Lord Dunsany commences by acknowledging that a war 
between England and France is most improbable; but, says he wisely, 
political prudence consists in considering nothing as impossible ; such 
a war might come about, and then we must not be taken by surprise, 
without defence. Of course the English Government would te per- 
fectly right in fortifying Dover as the Germans have fortified Metz, 
and as we French should likewise be right in making Calais a fortress 
of the first order. Nor would England be supposed to make a 
demonstration of war against France by accumulating at Dover the 
most terrible means and the most efficacious instruments for the 
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eventual destruction of the Channel Tunnel. Si vis pucem, para 
bellum. 

If the Tunnel is brought to a successful termination, it is to be 
hoped that our War Minister and Minister of the Marine will do 
the same at Calais. Once more, all that is perfectly wise, prudent, 
and legitimate, simply necessary and useful precautions. 

What, however, must be severely condemned are the injurious 
suspicions which are almost inducing a great civilised people to take 
a step backwards towards barbarism. 

For—it is not to be denied—the suspicions which Lord Dunsany 
puts in the mouth of his anonymous military interlocutor, are unfair 
and defamatory to France. We cannot object to the noble Lord 
reasoning from a military point of view, on the hypothesis of a Franco- 
English war. But when Admiral Dunsany, that is to say, a man who 
has doubtless known the French armies in the Crimea and in China, 
as shedding their blood side by side with the English, when it is 
a soldier who gives us Frenchmen credit for tne vilest and most crimi- 
nal intentions, frightful treasons, Carthaginian duplicity and perfidy, 
then we must protest. We cannot let Lord Dunsany try to put 
England on its guard against France by representing the latter as a 
country capable of all the treachery and all the attempts at surprise 
enumerated in his article on the proposed Channel Tunnel. 

Wiil Lord Dunsany kindly allow us to put a question to him? 
What would he have said if a French Admiral had written as follows, 
in a French review, respecting the Tunnel ?—‘ Be on your guard. 
England will make use of the Tunnel suddenly to invade France by 
surprise, without a preliminary declaration of war, on a dark night. 
She will take possession of Calais, where she will station her garrison. 
She will levy enormous indemnities. Perfidious Albion is as rapa- 
cious as perfidious.’ 

Had a Frenchman written such lines, Lord Dunsany would have 
given a cry of horror. He would have declared it abominable to give 
a friendly nation credit for such criminal designs; ‘that shows what 
sort of people the French really are,’ he would say: ‘ we ought to see a 
warning from Providence in these lines,’ &c. 

That is what Lord Dunsany would have replied. But let me 
also add how public opinion in France would have answered the 
French Admiral who had written that article containing hypotheses 
so offensive towards England. Public opinion would have severely 
condemned him, and treated him as imprudent and frivolous, at the 
least. Two hundred journalists, as well of the Republican press as 
of the Opposition, would have protested, and reminded the maladroit 
writer of all those common and dear interests and recollections by 
which England and France have been united for more than half a 
century. We should have told him that after Inkermann, Alma, and 
Sebastopol, after so many brave English soldiers and so many brave 
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French soldiers had fought side by side, and nobly found their death 
on Russian ground, any injurious suspicion of one nation against the 
other is a culpable suspicion. We should have called up against him 
John Bright’s superb invocation to the victims of the Crimea. 

This is what appears sad and deeply to be deplored in Lord 
Dunsany’s article. He by no means draws his arguments from the 
hypothesis of a war between France and England, openly and loyally 
declared by the French. If he had done so, I should certainly not 
have taken up my pen to refute him. No, all Lord Dunsany’s line 
of argument rests on the hypothesis of base treachery on the French 
side, of France lying in wait for England, and attacking her by sur- 
prise. Is it not the duty of a Frenchman to protest against a line 
of argument founded on such a supposition? Has not every 
Frenchman a right to feel wounded by it ? 

But is Lord Dunsany a man belonging to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to this noble English century, the age of civilisation and 
political progress, the century of Cobden, Peel, John Bright, 
Gladstone? Are not the Wars of the Roses over? Indeed, we 
doubt, for what Lord Dunsany declares is this: ‘ We are in the year 
1882. France and England, the two most enlightened and liberal 
nations in the whole world, are friends and allies. We are constantly 
exchanging our ideas and opinions on the most noble and elevated 
subjects, at the same time as our products and merchandise. Science 
having made wonderful progress for the comfort of humanity, 
engineers come and propose a stupendous work, which is to unite the 
two countries, thus repairing that geological revolution which, at 
some remote epoch lost in the night of time, separated England from 
France. This union would be one of the grandest works of the 
century. It would have most important and desirable results for the 
comfort of two nations. It would bring them more and more into con- 
tact, thus enabling them to know each other better, and consequently 
better to appreciate one another. Well! all these benefits, this pro- 
gress, these delights, must be renounced because France might take 
advantage of the Tunnel to send over to Dover four thousard soldiers 
in civilians’ dress, in order to conquer England !’ 

Would Lord Dunsany have the kindness to ask Sir John Lubbock 
what he thinks of this reasoning, which is strictly the noble lord’s 
own? Sir John Lubbock would reply, that, even before history, man 
was an animal having all the characteristics of progress, and that in 
the whole creation cray-fish alone walk backwards. 

I will no longer urge this point, for a certain scruple takes 
possession of me. Does Lord Dunsany really believe in the possibility 
of the hypothesis he advances? Might not the truth be that Lord 
Dunsany and his friends, thinking the English army and fleet not 
sufficiently prepared and provided, desire in their patriotism an 
augmentation of the marine and war budget ; that they were afraid 
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their demand would not be complied with, and that they thought the 
only expedient to obtain this augmentation would be to cry ‘ Wolf! 
wolf!’ and to frighten England by the possible consequences of the 
Tunnel ? 

Is t not possible that they make use of the Tunnel to get new 
grants from the House of Commons, just as one speaks of ‘ bogey’ in 
order to make children do their lessons better ? 

This is probably the real aim of the noisy adversaries of the 
Tunnel, and if this is so, I can but approve it, and say that everything 
England may think necessary to do to secure her strength and 
prosperity, France will consider right and just, and will not take 
umbrage at it. Let England double her fleet, establish compulsory 
military service, fortify her coasts, and surround Dover by im- 
penetrable walls, all this is right and worthy of the England that 
France admires and esteems, of the true England. But England 
refusing to allow the construction of the Tunnel, walking backwards 
as it were, hiding itself from civilisation—that is not England, that 
is some country that would wish to thrust its inhabitants into igno- 
rance and darkness because of a groundless fear; a country Nelson 
and Cobden would equally blush to own, and of which Hume and 
Macaulay would say, ‘This is not the grand country of civilisation 
whose history we have written. A mirage of fogs has deceived us. 
This is not our old England !”? 


JOSEPH REINACH. 


1 It should be stated that this article was written for the April number of the 
Review-—for which, however, it was too late. This will account for the reference to 
Sir John Lubbock, who had already signed the Protest against the Tunnel when he 
was here appealed to in favour of it. 

The coincidence between adversaries and advocates of the Tunnel as to its likeli- 
hood to increase the military armaments of this country is curiously shown in the 
author’s last paragraphs.—ED. Nineteenth Century. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A WORD ABOUT AMERICA. 


Mr. LowELt, in an interesting but rather tart essay, ‘ On a certain 
Condescension in Foreigners,’ warns off Englishmen who may be dis- 
posed to write or speak about the United States of America. ‘I 
never blamed England for not wishing well to democracy,’ he cries ; 
‘ how should she?’ But the criticisms and dealings of Englishmen, in 
regard to the object of their ill-will, are apt, Mr. Lowell declares, to 
make him impatient. ‘Let them give up trying to understand us, 
still more thinking that they do, and acting in various absurd ways as 
the necessary consequence ; for they will never arrive at that devoutly 
to be wished consummation, till they learn to look at us as we are, 
and not as they suppose us to be.’ 

On the other hand, from some quarters in America come re- 
proaches to us for not speaking about America enough, for not 
making sufficient use of her in illustration of what we bring forward. 
Mr. Higginson expresses much surprise that when, for instance, I 
dilate on the benefits of equality, it is to France that I have recourse 
for the illustration and confirmation of my thesis, not to the United 
States. A Boston newspaper supposes me to ‘speak of American 
manners as vulgar,’ and finds, what is worse, that the Atlantic 
Monthly, commenting on this supposed utterance of mine, adopts it 
and carries it further. For the writer in the Atlantic Monthly says 
that, indeed, ‘the hideousness and vulgarity of American manners 
are undeniable,’ and that ‘redemption is only to be expected by the 
work of a few enthusiastic individuals, conscious of cultivated tastes 
and generous desires ;’ or, as these enthusiasts are presently called by 
the writer, ‘ rather highly civilised individuals, a few in each of our 
great cities and their environs.’ The Boston newspaper observes, 
with a good deal of point, that it is from these exceptional enthu- 
siasts that the heroes of the tales of Mr. James and Mr. Howells seem 
to be recruited. It shrewdly describes them as ‘ people who spend 
more than half their life in Europe, and return only to scold their 
agents for the smallness of their remittances;’ and protests that such 
people ‘ will have, and can have, no perceptible influence for good on 
the real civilisation of America.’ Then our Boston friend turns to 
me again, says that ‘it is vulgar people from the large cities who 
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have given Mr. Arnold his dislike of American manners,’ and adds, 
that ‘if it should ever happen that hard destiny should force Mr. 
Arnold to cross the Atlantic,’ I should find ‘in the smaller cities of 
the interior, in the northern, middle, and south-western states, an 
elegant and simple social order, as entirely unknown in England, 
Germany, or Italy, as the private life of the dukes or princes of the 
blood is unknown in America.’ Yes, I ‘should find a manner of life 
belonging to the highest civilisation, in towns, in counties, and in 
states whose names had never been heard’ by me; and, if I could 
take the writer in the Atlantic Monthly to see it along with me, it 
would do him, says his compatriot, a great deal of good. 

I do not remember to have anywhere, in my too numerous 
writings, spoken of American manners as vulgar, or to have expressed 
my dislike of them. I have long accustomed myself to regard the 
people of the United States as just the same people with ourselves, as 
simply ‘the English on the other side of the Atlantic.’ The ethnology 
of that American diplomatist, who the other day assured a Berlin 
audience that the great admixture of Germans had now made the people 
of the United States as much German as English, has not yet prevailed 
with me. I adhere to my old persuasion, the Americans of the 
United States are English people on the other side of the Atlantic. 
I learnt it from Burke. But from Burke I learnt, too, with what 
immense consequences and effects this simple matter—the settle- 
ment of a branch of the English people on the other side of the 
Atlantic—was, from the time of their constitution as an indepen- 
dent power, certainly and inevitably charged. Let me quote his own 
impressive and profound words on the acknowledgment of American 
independence in 1782 :— 

A great revolution has happened—a revolution made, not by chopping and 
changing of power in any of the existing states, but by the appearance of a new 
state, of a new species, in a new part of the globe. It has made as great a change 
in all the relations, and balances, and gravitations of power, as the appearance of a 
new planet would in the system of the solar world. 


As for my esteeming it a hard destiny which should force me to 
visit the United States, I will borrow Goethe’s words, and say, that 
‘not the spirit is bound, but the foot ;’ with the best will in the 
world, I have never yet been able to go to America, and probably I 
never shall be able. But many a kind communication I receive from 
that quarter ; and when one has much discoursed on equality and on 
civilisation, and then is told that in America a lover of these will 
find just what suits him, and is invited, and almost challenged, to 
turn one’s eyes there, and to bear testimony to what one beholds, 
it seems ungracious or cowardly to take no notice at all of such 
challenges, but to go on talking of equality and civilisation just as if 
America had never existed. True, there is Mr. Lowell’s warning. 
Englishmen easily may fall into absurdities in criticising America, 
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most easily of all when they do not, and cannot, see it with their 
own eyes, but have to speak of it from what they read. Then, 
too, people are sensitive ; certainly it would be safer and pleasanter 
to say nothing. And as the prophet Jonah, when he had a message 
for Nineveh, hurried off in alarm down to Joppa, and incontinently 
took ship there for Tarshish in just the opposite direction, so one 
might find plenty of reasons for running away from the task, when 
one is summoned to give one’s opinion of American civilisation. 
But Ewald says that it was a sorry and unworthy calculation, petty 
human reason-mongering—menschliche Verniinftelei—which made 
Jonah run away from his task in this fashion; and we will not run 
away from ours, difficult though it be. 

Besides, there are considerations which diminish its difficulty. 
When one has confessed the belief that the social system of one’s own 
country is so far from being perfect, that it presents us with the 
spectacle of an upper class materialised, a middle class vulgarised, 
a lower class brutalised, one has earned the right, perhaps, to speak 
with candour of the social systems of other countries. Mr. Lowell com- 
plains that we English make our narrow Anglicism, as he calls it, the 
standard of all things; but ‘we are worth nothing,’ says Mr. Lowell 
of himself and his countrymen, ‘ we are worth nothing except so far 
as we have disinfected ourselves of Anglicism.’ Mr. Hussey Vivian, 
the member for Glamorganshire, goes to travel in America, and when 
he comes back, delighted with the country and the people, he 
publishes his opinion that just two things are wanting to their happi- 
ness—a sovereign of the British type, and a House of Lords :— 

If Americans could only get over the first wrench, and elect a king of the old 
stock, under the same limited constitutional conditions as our sovereigns, and 
weld their separate states into one compact and solid nation, many of them would 
be only too thankful. I cannot help suspecting, also, that they would not be sorry 
to transform their Senate into a House of Lords. There are fortunes amply large 
enough to support hereditary rule, and men who will not now enter political life 
upon any consideration would doubtless do their duty as patriotically as our peers, 
if not compelled to face the dirt of candidature. As to aristocratic ideas being 
foreign to Americans, I do not believe it for a moment; on the contrary, I believe 
them to be a highly aristocratic people. 

I suppose this may serve as a specimen of the Anglicism which is so 
exasperating to Mr. Lowell. Ido not share it. Mr. Hussey Vivian 
has a keen eye for the geological and mining facts of America, but as 
to the political facts of that country, the real tendencies of its life, 
and its future, he does not seem to me to be at all at the centre 
of the situation. Far from ‘not wishing well to democracy,’ far 
from thinking a king and a House of Lords, of our English 
pattern, a panacea for social ills, I have freely said that our system 
here, in my opinion, has too much thrown the middle classes in upon 
themselves, that the lower classes likewise are thus too much thrown 
in upon themselves, and that we suffer from the want of equality. 
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Nothing would please me better than to find the difficulty solved in 
America, to find democracy a success there, with a type of equality 
producing such good results, that, when one preaches equality, one 
should illustrate its advantages not from the example of the French, 
but, as Mr. Higginson recommends, from the example of the people 
of the United States. I go back again to my Boston newspaper :— 


In towns whose names Mr. Arnold never heard, and never will hear, there will 
be found almost invariably a group of people of good taste, good manners, good 
education and of self-respect, peers of any people in the world. Such people read 
the best books, they interpret the best music, they are interested in themes world- 
wide, and they meet each other with that mutual courtesy and that self-respect 
which belong to men and women who are sure of their footing. 


This is what we want; and if American democracy gives this, Mr. 
Lowell may rely upon it that no narrow Anglicism shall prevent my 
doing homage to American democracy. 

Only we must have a clear understanding about one thing. This 
is a case where the question of numbers is of capital importance. 
Even in our poor old country, with its aristocratic class materialised, 
its middle class vulgarised, its lower class brutalised, there are to be 
found individuals, as I have again and again said, lovers of the humane 
life, lovers of perfection, who emerge in all classes, and who, while they 
are more or less in conflict with the present, point toa better future. In- 
dividuals of this kind I make no doubt at all that there are in American 
society as well as here. The writer in the Atlantic Monthly himself, un- 
favourable as is his judgment on his country’s civilisation in general, 
admits that he can find a certain number of ‘ enthusiastic individuals 
conscious of cultivated tastes and generous desires.’ Of these ‘ rather 
highly civilised individuals’ there are, he says, ‘a few in each of our 
great cities and their environs.’ His rebuker in the Boston news- 
paper says that these centres of sweetness and light are rather in the 
small towns than in the large ones; but that is not a matter of much 
importance to us. The important question is: In what numbers are 
they to be found? Well, there is a group of them, says the Boston 
newspaper, in almost any small town of the northern, middle, and 
south-western states. This is indeed civilisation. A group of lovers 
of the humane life, an ‘elegant and simple social order,’ as its 
deseriber calls it, existing in almost every small town of the northern, 
middle, and south-western states of America, and this in addition to 
circles in New York and other great cities with ‘a social life as 
dignified, as elegant and as noble as any in the world ’"—all this must 
needs leaven American society, and must surely, if we can take ex- 
ample from it, enable us to leaven and transform our own. Leaven 
American society it already does, we hear :— 

It is such people who keep the whole sentiment of the land up to a high stan- 


dard. While the few ‘rather highly civilised individuals’ are hopping backwards 
and forwards over the Atlantic to learn what is the last keynote which a pinch- 
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beck emperor has decided on, or what is the last gore which a man-milliner has 
decreed, these American gentlemen and ladies, in the dignity of their own homes, are 
making America. It is they who maintain the national credit, it is they who 
steadily improve the standard of national education. If Mr. Arnold should ever 
see them in their own homes, it is they who will show him what is the normal 
type of American manners, 


Our Boston informant writes so crisply and smartly that one is 
unwilling to part with him. I can truly say that I would rather 
read him and quote him than join issue with him. He has seen 
America, and I have not. Perhaps things in America are as he says, 
I am sure I hope they are, for, as I have just said, I have been long 
convinced that English society has to transform itself, and long look- 
ing in vain for a model by which we might be guided and inspired 
in the bringing forth of our new civilisation ; and here is the model 
ready to hand. But I own that. hitherto I have thought that, as we 
in England have to transform our civilisation, so America has hers still 
to make ; and that, though her example and co-operation might, and 
probably would, be of the greatest value to us in the future, yet they 
were not of much use to our civilisation now. I remember, that when 
I first read the Boston newspaper from which I have been quoting, I 
was just fresh from the perusal of one of the best of Mr. James's 
novels, Roderick Hudson. That work carries us to one of the ‘ smaller 
cities of the interior,’ a city of which, I own, I had never heard—the 
American Northampton. Those who have read Roderick Hudson 
will recollect, that in that part of the story where the scene is laid at 
Northampton, there occurs a personage called Striker, an auctioneer. 
And when I came upon the Boston newspaper’s assurances that, in 
almost every small town of the Union, I should find ‘ an elegant and 
simple social order,’ the comment which rose to my lips was this: ‘I 
suspect what I should find there, in great force, is Striker.’ Now 
Striker was a Philistine. 

I have said somewhere or other that, whereas our society in Eng- 
land distributes itself into Barbarians, Philistines, and Populace, 
America is just ourselves, with the Barbarians quite left out, and the 
Populace nearly. ‘This would leave the Philistines for the great bulk 
of the nation ; a livelier sort of Philistines than our Philistine middle 
class which made and peopled the United States—a livelier sort of 
Philistine than ours, and with the pressure and the false ideal of 
our Barbarians taken away, but left all the more to himself, and to 
have his full swing. That this should be the case seemed to me 
natural, and that it actually was the case everything which I could 
hear and read about America tended to convince me. And when my 
Boston friend talks of the ‘ elegant and simple social order established 
in almost every small town in America, and of the group, in each, of 
people of good taste, good manners, good education and self-respect, 
peers of any people in the world,’ I cannot help thinking that things 
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are not quite so bright as he paints them, and so superior to anything 
of which we have experience elsewhere ; that he is mixing two im- 
pressions together, the impression of individuals scattered over the 
country, real lovers of the humane life, but not yet numerous enough 
or united enough to produce much effect, and the impression of 
groups of worthy respectable people to be found in almost every 
small town of the Union, people with many merits, but not yet 
arrived at that true and happy goal of civilisation, ‘an elegant and 
simple social order.’ 

We too have groups of this kind everywhere, and we know what 
they can do for us and what they cannot do. It is easy to praise 
them, to flatter them, to express unbounded satisfaction with them, to 
speak as if they gave us all that we needed. We have done so here 
in England. ‘These groups, with us, these serious and effective forces 
of our middle class, have been extolled as ‘that section of the com- 
munity which has astonished the world by its energy, enterprise, and 
self-reliance, which is continually striking out new paths of industry 
and subduing the forces of nature, which has done all the great 
things that have been done in all departments, and which supplies 
the mind, the will, and the power for all the great and good things 
that have still to be done.’ So cry the newspapers; cur great orators 
take up the same strain. The middle-class’ doers of English race, 
with their industry and religion, are the salt of the earth. ‘The 
cities you have built,’ exclaims Mr. Bright, ‘ the railroads you have 
made, the manufactures you have produced, the cargoes which freight 
the ships of the greatest mercantile navy the world has ever seen!’ 
There we have their industry. Then comes the praise of their reli- 
gion, their own specially invented and indomitably maintained form 
of religion. ‘ Let a man consider,’ exclaims Mr. Bright again, ‘ how 
much of what there is free and good and great, and constantly 
growing in what is good, in this country, is owing to Noncon- 
formist action. Look at the churches and chapels it has reared 
over the whole country; look at the schools it has built; look at 
the ministers it has supported; look at the Christian work which it 
has conducted. It would be well for the Nonconformists, especially 
for the young among them, that they should look back to the 
history of their fathers, and that they should learn from them 
how much is due to truth and how much they have sacrificed to 
conscience.’ 

It is the groups of industrious, religious, and unshakeable Non- 
conformists in all the towns, small and great, of England, whose 
praise is here celebrated by Mr. Bright. But he has an even more 
splendid tribute of praise for their brethren of the very same stock, 
and sort, and virtue, in America also. The great scale of things in 
America powerfully impresses Mr. Bright’s imagination always; he 
loves to count the prodigious number of acres of land there, the 
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prodigious number of bushels of wheat raised. The voluntary prin- 
ciple, the principle of modern English Nonconformity, is on the same 
grand and impressive scale. ‘ There is nothing which piety and zeal 
have ever offered on the face of the earth as a tribute to religion 
and religious purposes, equal to that which has been done by the 
voluntary principle among the people of the United States.’ 

I cannot help thinking that my Boston informant mixes up, I say, 
the few lovers of perfection with the much more numerous represen- 
tatives, serious, industrious, and in many ways admirable, of middle- 
class virtue; and imagines that in almost every town of the United 
States there is a group of lovers of perfection, whereas the lovers of 
perfection are much less thickly sown than he supposes, but what 
there really is in almost every town is a group of representatives of 
middle-class virtue. And the fruits by which he knows his men, the 
effects which they achieve for the national life and civilisation, are 
just the fruits, be it observed, which the representatives of middle-class 
virtue are capable of. producing and produce for us here in England 
too, and for the production of which we need not have recourse to an 
extraordinary supply of lovers of perfection. ‘It is such people,’ he 
says, ‘who keep the whole sentiment of the land up to a high 
standard when war comes, or rebellion.’ But this is just what the 
middle-class virtue of our race is abundantly capable of doing; 
as Puritan England in the seventeenth century, and the inheritors 
of the traditions of Puritan England since, have signally shown. 
‘It is they who maintain the national credit, it is they who 
steadily improve the standard of national education.’- By national 
education our informant means popular education; and here, too, we 
are still entirely within the pale of middle-class achievement. Both 
in England and in America the middle class is abundantly capable of 
maintaining the national credit, and does maintain it. It is abun- 
dantly capable of recognising the duty of sending to school the 
children of the people, nay, of sending them also, if possible, to a 
Sunday school, and to chapel or church. True; and yet, in England 
at any rate, the middle class with all its industry and with all 
its religiousness, the middle class well typified, as I long ago pointed 
out, by acertain Mr. Smith, a secretary to an insurance company, who 
‘laboured under the apprehension that he would come to poverty and 
that he was eternally lost,’ the English middle class presents us at 
this day, for our actual needs, and for the purposes of national civili- 
sation, with a defective type of religion, a narrow range of intellect 
and knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of manners. 
For the building up of human life, as men are now beginning to see, 
there are needed not only the powers of industry and conduct, but 
the power, also, of intellect and knowledge, the power of beauty, the 
power of social life and manners. And that type of life of which our 
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middle class in England are in possession is one by which neither 
the claims of intellect and knowledge are satisfied, nor the claim of 
beauty, nor the claims of social life and manners. 

That which in England we call the middle class is in America 
virtually the nation. It is in America in great measure relieved, as 
I have said, of what with us is our Populace, and it is relieved of the 
pressure and false ideal of our Barbarians. It is generally industrious 
and religious as our middle class. Its religion is even less invaded, 
I believe, by the modern spirit than the religion of our middle class. 
An American of reputation as a man of science tells me that he 
lives in a town of a hundred and fifty thousand people, of whom 
there are not fifty who do not imagine the first chapters of Genesis 
to be exact history. Mr. Dale, of Birmingham, found, he says, that 
‘orthodox Christian people in America were less troubled by attacks 
on the orthodox creed than the like people in England. They seemed 
to feel sure of their ground and they showed noalarm.’ Public opinion 
requires public men to attend regularly some place of worship. The 
favourite denominations are those with which we are here familiar as 
the denominations of Protestant dissent ; when Mr. Dale tells us of ‘ the 
Baptists, not including the Free Will Baptists, Seventh Day Baptists, 
Six Principle Baptists, and some other minor sects,’ one might fancy 
oneself reading the list of the sects in Whitaker’s Almanack. But in 
America this type of religion is not, as it is here, a subordinate type, it 
is the predominant and accepted one. Our Dissenting ministers think 
themselves in paradise when they visit America. In that universally 
religious country the religious denomination which has by much the 
largest number of adherents is that, I believe, of Methodism origina- 
ting in John Wesley, and which we know in this country as having 
for its standard of doctrine Mr. Wesley’s fifty-three sermons and notes 
on the New Testament. I have a sincere admiration for Wesley, and 
a sincere esteem for the Wesleyan Methodist body in this country ; 
I have seen much of it, and for many of its members my esteem is 
not‘only sincere but also affectionate. I know how one’s religious 
connections and religious attachments are determined by the circum- 
stances of one’s birth and bringing up; and probably, if I had been 
born and brought up among the Wesleyans, I should never have left 
their body. But certainly I should have wished my children to leave 
it; because to live with one’s mind, in regard to a matter of absorb- 
ing importance as Wesleyans believe religion to be, to live with one’s 
mind, as to a matter of this sort, fixed constantly upon a mind of the 
third order, such as was Mr. Wesley’s, seems to me extremely trying 
and injurious for the minds of men in general. And people whose 
minds, in what is the chief concern of their lives, are thus constantly 
fixed upon a mind of the third order, are the staple of the population 
of the United States, in the small towns and country districts above 
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all. Yet our Boston friend asks us to believe, that a population of 
which this is the staple can furnish what we cannot furnish, certainly, 
in England, and what no country that I know of can at present furnish, 
—a group, in every small town throughout the land, of people of good 
taste, good manners, good education, peers of any people in the 
world, reading the best books, interpreting the best music, and 
interested in themes world-wide! Individuals of this kind America 
can doubtless furnish, peers of any people in the world; and in every 
town groups of people with excellent qualities, like the represen- 
tatives of middle-class industry and virtue amongst ourselves. And 
a country capable of furnishing such groups, will be strong and 
prosperous, and has much to be thankful for; but it must not take 
these groups for what they are not, or imagine that having produced 
them it possesses what it does not possess, or has provided for wants 
which are in fact still unprovided for. 

‘The arts have no chance in poor countries,’ says Mr. Lowell. 
‘From sturdy father to sturdy son, we have been making this con- 
tinent habitable for the weaker Old World breed that has swarmed to it 
during the last half-century.’ This may be quite true, and the achieve- 
ments wrought in America by the middle-class industry, the middle- 
class energy and courage, the middle-class religion of our English 
race, may be full as much as we have any right to expect up to the 
present time, and only a people of great qualities could have pro- 
duced them. But this is not the question. The question is as to 
the establishment in America, on any considerable scale, of a type of 
civilisation combining all those powers which go to the building up 
of a truly human life—the power of intellect and knowledge, the 
power of beauty, the power of social life and manners, as well as the 
great power of conduct and religion, and the indispensable power of 
expansion. ‘ Is it not the highest act of a republic,’ asks Mr. Lowell, 
‘to make men of flesh and blood, and not the marble ideals of such ?’ 
Let us grant it. ‘Perhaps it is the collective, not the individual 
humanity, Mr. Lowell goes on, ‘ that is to have a chance of nobler 
development among us.’ Most true, the well-being of the many, and 
not of individuals and classes solely, comes out more and more distinctly 
to us all as the object which we must pursue. Many are to be made 
partakers of well-being, of civilisation and humanisation; we must 
not forget it, and America, happily, is not likely to let us forget it. 
But the ideal of well-being, of civilisation, of humanisation, is not to 
be, on that account, lowered and coarsened. 

Now the New York Nation—a newspaper which I read regularly 
and with profit, a newspaper which is the best, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, of all American newspapers, and one of the best news- 
papers anywhere—the New York Nation had the other day some 
remarks on the higher sort of education in America, and the utility 
of it, which were very curious :— 
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In America (says the Nativn) scarcely any man who can afford it likes no 
to refuse his son a college education ifthe boy wants it; but probably not one boy 
in one thousand can say, five years after graduating, that he has been helped by his 
college education in making his start in life. It may have been never so useful to 
him as a means of moral and intellectual culture, but it has not helped to adapt 
him to the environment in which he has to live and work; or in other words, to a 
world in which not one man in a hundred thousand has either the manners or cul- 
tivation of a gentleman, or changes his shirt more than once a week, or eats with 


a fork. 


Now upon this remarkable declaration many comments might be 
made, but I am going now to make one comment only. Is it 
credible, if there were established in almost every town of the great 
majority of the United States a type of ‘elegant and simple social 
order,’ a ‘ group of people of good taste, good manners, reading the 
best books, interpreting the best music, interested in themes world- 
wide, the peers of any people in the world,’ is it credible, with the 
instinct of self-preservation which there is in humanity, and choice 
things being so naturally attractive as they undoubtedly are, is 
it credible, that all this excellent leaven should produce so little 
result, that these groups should remain so impotent and isolated, that 
their environment, in a country where our poverty is unknown, 
should be ‘a world in which not one man in a hundred thousand has 
either the manners or cultivation of a gentleman, or changes his shirt 
more than once a week, or eats with a fork?” It is not credibie; 
to me, at any rate, it is not credible. And I feel more sure than ever 
that our Boston informant has told us of groups where he ought to 
have told us of individuals; and that many of his individuals, even, 
have ‘ hopped over,’ as he wittily says, to Europe. 

Mr. Lowell himself describes his own nation as ‘ the most common- 
schooled and the least cultivated people in the world.’ They strike 
foreigners in the same way. M. Renan says that the‘ United States 
have created a considerable popular instruction without any serious 
higher instruction, and will long have to expiate this fault by their 
intellectual mediocrity, their vulgarity of manners, their superficial 
spirit, their lack of general intelligence.’ Another acute French 
critic speaks of a ‘ hard unintelligence ’ as characteristic of the people 
of the United States—la dure inintelligence des Américains du 
Nord. Smart they are, as all the world knows; but then smart- 
ness is unhappily quite compatible with a ‘hard unintelligence.’ 
The Quinionian humour of Mr. Mark Twain, so attractive to 
the Philistine of the more gay and light type both here and in 
America, another French critic fixes upon as literature exactly ex- 
pressing a people of this type, and of no higher. ‘In spite of all its 
primary education,’ he says, ‘ America is still, from an intellectual 
point of view, a very rude and primitive soil, only to be cultivated 
by violent methods. These childish and half-savage minds are not 
moved except by very elementary narratives composed without art, in 
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which burlesque and melodrama, vulgarity and eccentricity, are 
combined in strong doses.’ It may be said that Frenchmen, the 
present generation of Frenchmen at any rate, themselves take 
seriously, as of the family of Shakespeare, Moliére, and Goethe, an 
author half genius half charlatan, like M. Victor Hugo. They do 
so; but still they may judge, soundly and correctly enough, another 
nation’s false literature which does not appeal to their weaknesses, 
I am not blaming America for falling a victim to Quinion, or to 
Murdstone either. We fall a victim to Murdstone and Quinion our- 
selves, as I very well know, and the Americans are just the same people 
that we are. But’I want to deliver England from Murdstone and 
Quinion, and I look round me for help in the good work. And when 
the Boston newspaper told me of the elegant and simple social order, 
and the group of people in every town of the Union with good taste 
and good manners, reading the best books and interpreting the best 
music, I thought at first that I had surely found what I wanted, and 
that I should be able to invade the English realm of Murdstone and 
Quinion with the support of an overpowering body of allies from 
America. But now it seems doubtful whether America is not suffer- 
ing from the predominance of Murdstone and Quinion herself—of 
Quinion at any rate. 

Yes, and of Murdstone too. Miss Bird, the best of travellers, and 
with the skill to relate her travels delightfully, met the rudimentary 
American type of Murdstone not far from Denver, and has described 
him for us. Denver—I hear some one say scornfully—Denver! 
A new territory, the outskirts of civilisation, the Rocky Mountains! 
But I prefer to follow a course which would, I know, deliver me 
over a prey into the Americans’ hands, if I were really holding a con- 
troversy with them and attacking their civilisation. I am not hold- 
ing a controversy with them. Iam not attacking their civilisation. 
I am much disquieted about the state of our own. But I am holding 
a friendly conversation with American lovers of the humane life, who 
offer me hopes of improving British civilisation by the example of a 
great force of true civilisation, of elegant and simple social order, 
developed in the northern, middle, and south-western states of the 
Union. Iam not going to pick holes in the civilisation of those 
well-established States. But in a new territory, on the outskirts of the 
Union, I take an example of a spirit which we know well enough in 
the old country, and which has done much harm to our civilisation ; 
and I ask my American friends how much way this spirit—since on 
their borders, at any rate, they seem to have it—has made and is even 
now making amongst themselves ; whether they feel sure of getting 
it under control, and that the elegant and simple social order in the 
older States will be too strong for it, or whether, on the other hand, 
it may be too strong for the elegant and simple social order. 

Miss Bird, then, describes the Chalmers family, a family with 
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which, on her journey from Denver to the Rocky Mountains, she 
lodged for some time. Miss Bird, as those who have read her books 
well know, is not a lackadaisical person, or in any way a fine lady ; 
she can ride, catch and saddle a horse, ‘ make herself agreeable,’ 
wash up plates, improvise lamps, teach knitting. But— 


Oh (she says), what a hard, narrow life it is with which I am now in contact! 
A narrow and unattractive religion, which I believe still to be genuine, and an 
intense but narrow patriotism, are the only higher influences. Chalmers came from 
Illinois nine years ago. He is slightly intelligent, very opiniovated, and wishes to 
be thought well-informed, which he is not. He belongs to the strictest sect of 
Reformed Presbyterians; his great boast is that his ancestors were Scottish Cove- 
nanters. He considers himself a profound theologian, and by the pine logs at night 
discourses to me on the mysteries of the eternal counsels and the divine decrees. 
Colorado, with its progress and its future, is also a constant theme. He hates 
England with a bitter personal hatred. He trusts to live to see the downfall of 
the British monarchy and the disintegration of the empire. He is very fond of 
talking, and asks me a great deal about my travels, but if I speak favourably of 
the climate or resources of any other country, he regards it as a slur on Colorado, 

Mrs. Chalmers looks like one of the English poor women of our childhood— 
lean, clean, toothless, and speaks, like some of them, in a piping, discontented 
yoice, which seems to convey a personal reproach. She is never idle for one 
moment, is severe and hard, and despises everything but work. She always speaks 
of me as this or that woman. The family consists of a grown-up son, a shiftless, 
melancholy-looking youth, who possibly pines for a wider life; a girl of sixteen, 
a sour repellent-looking creature, with as much manners as a pig; and three hard, 
unchildlike younger children. By the whole family all courtesy and gentleness of 
act or speech seem regarded as works of the flesh, if not of the devil. They knock 
over all one’s things without apologising or picking them up, and when I thank 
them for anything they look grimly amazed. I wish I could show them ‘a more 
excellent way.’ This hard greed, and the exclusive pursuit of gain, with the in- 
difference to all which does not aid in its acquisition, are eating up family love and 
life throughout the West. I write this reluctantly and after a total experience of 
nearly two years in the United States. Mrs. Chalmers is cleanly in her person and 
dress, and the food, though poor, is clean. Work, work, work, is their day and 
their life. They are thoroughly ungenial. There is a married daughter across the 
river, just the same hard, loveless, moral, hard-working being as her mother. 
Each morning, soon after seven, when I have swept the cabin, the family come in 
for ‘ worship.’ Chalmers wails a psalm to the most doleful of dismal tunes ; they 
read a chapter round, and he prays. Sunday was a dreadful day. The family kept 
the commandment literally, and did no work. Worship was conducted twice, and 
was rather longer than usual. The man attempted to read a well-worn copy of 
Boston’s Fourfold State, but shortly fell asleep, and they only woke up for their 
meals, It was an awful day, and seemed as if it would never come to an end. 
You will now have some idea of my surroundings. It is a moral, hard, unloving, 
unloyely, unrelieved, unbeautified, grinding life. These people live in a discomfort, 
and lack of ease and refinement which seem only possible to people of British 
stock. 


What is this but the hideousness, the immense ennui, of the life 
on which we have touched so often, the life of our serious British 
Philistine, our Murdstone ; that life with its defective type of religion, 
its narrow range of intellect and knowledge, its stunted sense of 
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Only it is this life at its 





beauty, its low standard of manners? 
simplest, rudimentary stage. 

I have purposely taken the picture of it from a region outside 
the settled States of the Union, that it might be evident I was not 
meaning to describe American civilisation, and that Americans might 
at once be able to say with perfect truth that American civilisation 
is something" totally different. And if, to match this picture of our 
Murdstone in other lands and other circumstances, we are to have— 
as, for the sake of clearness in our impressions, we ought to have—a 
picture of our Quinion too under like conditions, let us take it, not 
from America at all, but from our own Australian colonies. The 
special correspondent of the Bathurst Sentinel criticises an Italian 
singer who, at the Sydney Theatre, plays the Count in the Somnam- 
bula; and here is the criticism: ‘ Barring his stomach, he is the 
finest-looking artist I have seen on the stage for years; and if he 
don’t slide into the affections or break the gizzards of half our 
Sydney girls, it’s a pretty certain sign there’s a scarcity of balm in 
Gilead.’ This is not Mark Twain, not an American humourist at all; 
it is the Bathurst Sentinel. 

So I have gone to the Rocky Mountains for the New World 
Murdstone, and to Australia for the New World Quinion. I have 
not assailed in the least the civilisation of America in those northern, 
middle, and south-western States, to which Americans have a right to 
refer us when we seek to know their civilisation, and to which they, 
in fact, do refer us. What I wish to say is, and I by no means even 
put it in the form of an assertion—I put it in the form of a question 
only, a question to my friends in America who are believers in 
equality and lovers of the humane life as I also am, and who ask me 
why I do not illustrate my praise of equality by reference to the 
humane life of America—what I wish to say is: How much does 
the influence of these two elements, natural products of our race, 
Murdstone and Quinion, the bitter, serious Philistine and the rowdy 
Philistine, enter into American life and lower it? I will not pro- 
nounce on the matter myself; I have not the requisite knowledge. 
But all that we hear from America—hear from Americans themselves 
—points, so far as I can see, to a great presence and power of these 
middle-class misgrowths there as here. We have not succeeded in 
counteracting them here, and while our statesmen and leaders pro- 
ceed as they do now, and Lord Frederick Cavendish congratulates 
the middle class on its energy and self-reliance in doing without 
public schools, and Lord Salisbury summons the middle class to a 
great and final stand on behalf of supernaturalism, we never shall 
succeed in counteracting them. We are told, however, of groups of 
children of light in every town of America, and an elegant social 
order prevailing there, which make one, at first, very envious. But 
soon one begins to think, I say, that surely there must be some mis- 
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take. The complaints one hears of the state of public life in America, 
of the increasing impossibility and intolerableness of it to self- 
respecting men, of the ‘corruption and feebleness,’ of the blatant 
violence and exaggeration of language, the profligacy of clap-trap— 
the complaints we hear from America of all this, and then such an 
exhibition as we had in the Guiteau trial the other day, lead one 
to think that Murdstone and Quinion, those misgrowths of the English 
middle-class spirit, must be even more rampant in the United States 
than they are here. Mr. Lowell himself writes, in that very same 
essay in which he is somewhat sharp upon foreigners, he writes of the 
sad experience in America of * government by declamation.’ And this 
very week, as if to illustrate his words, we have the American news- 
papers raising ‘a loud and peremptory voice’ against the ‘ gross 
outrage on America, insulted in the persons of Americans imprisoned 
in British dungeons ;’ we have them crying: ‘The people demand 
their release, and they must be released; woe to the public men or 
the party that stand in the way:of this act of justice!’ We have them 
turning upon Mr. Lowell himself in such style as the following: 
‘This Lowell is a fraud and a disgrace to the American nation ; 
Minister Lowell has scoffed at his own country, and disowned every- 
thing in its history and institutions that makes it free and great.’ 

I should say, for my part, though I have not, I fully own, the 
means for judging accurately, that all this points to an American 
development of our Murdstone and Quinion, the bitter Philistine and 
the rowdy Philistine, exhibiting themselves in conjunction, exhibiting 
themselves with great luxuriance and with very little check. As I 
write from Grub Street, I will add that, to my mind, the condition of 
the copyright question between us and America appears to point to 
just the same thing. The American refusal of copyright to us poor 
English souls is just the proceeding which would naturally commend 
itself to Murdstone and Quinion; and the way in which Mr. Conant 
justifies and applauds the proceeding, and continues to justify and 
applaud it in disregard of all that one may say, and boidly turns 
the tables upon England, is just the way in which Murdstone and 
Quinion, after regulating copyright in the American fashion, would 
wish and expect to be backed up. In Mr. Conant they have a trea- 
sure: illi robur et cs triplex indeed. And no doubt a few Ameri- 
cans, highly civilised individuals, ‘hopping backwards and forwards 
over the Atlantic,’ much disapprove of these words and works of Mr. 
Conant and his constituents. But can there be constant groups of 
children of light, joined in an elegant order, everywhere throughout 
the Union? for, if there were, would not their sense of equity, and 
their sense of delicacy, and even their sense of the ridiculous, be too 
strong, even in this very matter of copyright, for Mr. Conant and his 
constituents ? 

But on the creation and propagation of such groups the civilised 
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life of America depends for its future, as the civilised life of our own 
country, too, depends for its future upon the same thing ;—so much is 
certain. And if America succeeds in creating and installing hers, 
before we succeed in creating and installing ours, then they will send 
over help to us from America, and will powerfully influence us for our 
good. Let us see, then, how we both of us stand at the present 
moment, and what advantages the one of us has which are wanting 
tothe other. We in England have liberty and industry and the sense 
for conduct, and a splendid aristocracy which feels the need for beauty 
and manners, and a unique class, as Mr. Charles Sumner pointed out, 
of gentlemen, not of the landed class or of the nobility, but cultivated 
and refined. America has not our splendid aristocracy, but then this 
splendid aristocracy is materialised, and for helping the sense for 
beauty, or the sense for social life and manners, in the nation at 
large, it does nothing or next to nothing. So we must not hastily 
pronounce, with Mr. Hussey Vivian, that American civilisation suffers 
by its absence. Indeed they are themselves developing, it is said, 
a class of very rich people quite sufficiently materialised. America 
has not our large and unique class of gentlemen; something of it 
they have, of course, but it is not by any manner of means on the 
same scale there as here. Acting by itself, and untrammelled, our 
English class of gentlemen has eminent merits ; our rule in India, of 
which we may well be proud, is in great measure its work. But in 
presence of a great force of Barbarian power, as in this country, or 
in presence of a great force of Philistinism, our class of gentlemen, 
as we know, has not much faith and ardour, is somewhat bounded and 
ineffective, is not much of a civilised force for the nation at large; 
not much more, perhaps, than the few ‘rather civilised individuals’ 
in America, who, according to our Boston informant, go ‘hopping 
backwards and forwards over the Atlantic.’ Perhaps America, with 
her needs, has no very great loss in not having our special class of 
gentlemen. Without this class, and without the pressure and false 
ideal of our Barbarians, the Americans have, like ourselves, the sense 
for conduct and religion ; they have industry, and they have liberty; 
they have, too, over and above what we have, they have an excellent 
thing—equality. But we have seen reason for thinking, that as we 
in England, with our aristocracy, gentlemen, liberty, industry, 
religion, and sense for conduct, have the civilisation of the most 
important part of our people, the immense middle class, impaired by 
a defective type of religion, a narrow range of intellect and know- 
ledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of manners; so in 
America, too, where this class is yet more important and all-pervading 
than it is here, civilisation suffers in the like way. With a people 
of our stock it could not, indeed, well be otherwise, so long as this 
people can be truly described as ‘ the most common-schooled and least 
cultivated people in the world.’ 
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The real cultivation of the people of the United States, as of the 
English middle class, has been in and by its religion, its ‘one thing need- 
ful.’ But the insufficiency of this religion is now every day becoming 
more manifest. It deals, indeed, with personages and words which 
have an indestructible and inexhaustible truth and salutariness; but 
it is rooted and grounded in preternaturalism, it can receive those 
personages and those words only on conditions of preternaturalism, 
and a religion of preternaturalism is doomed—whether with or with- 
out the battle of Armageddon for which Lord Salisbury is preparing — 
to inevitable dissolution. Fidelity to conscience! cries the popular 
Protestantism of Great Britain and America, and thinks that it has 
said enough. But the modern analysis relentlessly scrutinises this 
conscience, and compels it to give an account of itself. What sort 
of a conscience ? a true conscience or a false one? ‘Conscience is 
the most changing of rules; conscience is presumptuous in the 
strong, timid in the weak and unhappy, wavering in the undecided ; 
obedient organ of the sentiment which sways us and of the opinions 
which govern us; more misleading than reason and nature.’ So says 
one of the noblest and purest of moralists, Vauvenargues; and 
terrible as it may be to the popular Protestantism of England and 
of America to hear it, Vauvenargues thus describes with perfect truth 
that conscience to which popular Protestantism appeals as its sup- 
posed unshakeable ground of reliance. 

And now, having up to this point neglected all the arts of the 
controversialist, having merely made inquiries of my American 
friends as to the real state of their civilisation, inquiries which they 
are free to answer in their own favour if they like, I am going to 
leave the advantage with them tothe end. They kindly offered me the 
example of their civilisation as a help to mend ours; and I, not with 
any vain Anglicism, for I own our insular civilisation to be very un- 
satisfactory, but from a desire to get at the truth and not to deceive 
myself with hopes of help from a quarter where at present there is none 
to be found, have inquired whether the Americans really think, on 
looking into the matter, that their civilisation is much more satisfactory 
than ours. And in case they should come to the conclusion, after due 
thought, that neither the one civilisation nor the other is in a satisfac- 
tory state, let me end by propounding a remedy which really it is heroic 
in me to propound, for people are bored to death, they say, by me 
with it, and every time I mention it I make new enemies and diminish 
the small number of friends that I have now. Still, I cannot help 
asking whether the defects of American civilisation, if it is defective, 
may not probably be connected with the American people’s being, 
as Mr. Lowell says, ‘ the most common-schooled and the least culti- 
vated people in the world.’ A higher, larger cultivation, a finer 
lucidity, is what is needed. The friends of civilisation, instead of 
hopping backwards and forwards over the Atiantic, should stay at 
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home a while, and do their best to make the administration, the 
tribunals, the theatre, the arts, in each State, to make them become 
visible ideals to raise, purge and ennoble the public sentiment. 
Though they may be few in number, the friends of civilisation will 
find, probably, that by a serious apostolate of this kind they can 
accomplish a good deal. But the really fruitful reform to be looked 
for in America, so far as I can judge, is the very same reform which 
is so urgently required here—a reform of secondary instruction. The 
primary and common schools of America we all know; their praise is 
in every one’s mouth. About superior or University instruction one 
need not be uneasy, it excites so much ambition, is so much in view, 
and is required by comparatively so small a number. An institution 
like Harvard is probably all that one could desire. But really good 
secondary schools to form a due proportion of the youth of America 
from the age of twelve to the age of eighteen, and then every year to 
throw a supply of them, thus formed, into circulation—this is what 
America, I believe, wants, as we also want it, and what she possesses 
no more than we do. I know she has higher schools, I know their 
programme: Latin, Greek, German, French, Surveying, Chemistry, 
Astrology, Natural History, Mental Philosophy, Constitution, Book- 
keeping, Trigonometry, etc. Alas, to quote Vauvenargues again: 
‘On ne corrigera jamais les hommes d’apprendre des choses 
inutiles !’ But good secondary schools, not with the programme of 
our classical and commercial academies, but with a serious pro- 
gramme—a programme really suited to the wants and capacities of 
those who are to be trained—this, I repeat, is what American civi- 
lisation in my belief most requires, as it is what our civilisation, too, 
at present most requires. The special present defects of both 
American civilisation and ours are the kind of defects for which this 
is a natural remedy. I commend it to the attention of my friendly 
Boston critic in America; and some months hence, perhaps, when 
Mr. Barnum begins to require less space for his chronicles of Jumbo, 
my critic will tell me what he thinks of it. 


Matrugew ARNOLD. 





THE GOAL OF MODERN THOUGHT. 


GerorGE Sanp, in her History of my Life, tells us how during the soli- 
tude of her early womanhood at Nohant she had yielded to the taste 
of the century, which was to shut oneself up in an egoistic sorrow, 
to imagine oneself René or Obermann, and to attribute to oneself an 
exceptional sensibility, by reason of sufferings unknown to the vulgar 
herd. When she was thirty her horizon enlarged. She came to 
Paris, the blissful Promised Land of her waking dreams, to live that 
artist life in which she had hoped, above all things, to find peace 
with herself. Her illusion was soon dispelled. It was then that she 


was brought, for the first time, face to face with the darker problems 


of existence, and saw the world as it was, And in the view of its 
great objective evil, she tells us, her merely subjective sorrow was 
merged, as a rivulet lost in ocean. 


One quickly tires (she writes) of contemplating oneself. We are such 
limited beings, so soon exhausted, the little romance of each is so quickly gone 
over in one’s memory! Except one really believes oneself sublime, how can self- 
examination, self-contemplation, occupy us long? But whois there that, in real 
good faith, thinks himself sublime? The poor lunatic, who takes himself for the 
sun, and who, from his sad domicile, calls out to the passer-by to have a care of the 
brilliancy of his rays. When the sadness, the want, the hopelessness, the vice, of 
which human society is full, rose up before me, when my reflections were no 
longer bent upon my proper destiny, but upon that of the world, of which I was 
but an atom, my personal despair extended itself to all creation, and the law of 


fatality arose before me in such appalling aspect that my reason was shaken by it. 
There is no pride, no egotism, which will console us when we are absorbed in that 


idea, . . . The general evil poisons the individual good." 


The strange and fascinating book from which these extracts are 
taken must of course be read with a judicious reserve and a limited 
scepticism. Let us not, however, make it a reproach to George 
Sand if she has idealised a little in her self-delineation. Who is 
there that could bear to be drawn in the hard lines of a pitiless 
realism? Some fig-leaf of the ideal has been indispensable to us 
since the day, now grown so dim and very far off, when the eyes of 


1 Histoire de ma Vie, 5me partie, ¢. 2. 
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the ‘snow-limbed Eve’ and her too complaisant partner ‘ were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked.’ It is the office of 
language, as of raiment, both to express us and to conceal us, 
And there can be no question that the portrait given to us in the 
History of my Life does, toa very great extent, really express its 
author. It lives not more by its artistic merit than by the truth 
that is in it. 

George Sand’s intellectual history, as she has observed in an earlier 
portion of her Autobiography, is, to a certain extent, the intellectual 
history of her age. The century opens with a passionate cry from a 
band of poets who sing, ‘ to divers tones,’ the same sad song of disen- 
chantment, life-weariness, despair. It was Lord Byron who, as their 


Choregus, 
bore, 


With haughty scorn which mock’d the smart, 
Through Europe to the AXtolian shore, 
The pageant of his bleeding heart. 


In Italy, Leopardi’s deeper note had for its theme ‘ the unblessed and 
terrible secret of life ’"— 

Nostra vita a che val? solo a spregiarla. 
Heine, ‘ bitter and strange,’ is aptly termed by his countrymen ‘ the 
singer of the world-pain.’ Alfred de Musset’s burden is ever— 


que le bonheur sur terre 
Peut n’ayoir qu’une nuit, comme la gloire un jour. 
, 5. 


Even Wordsworth, in the ‘ sweet calm’ which he had made for himself 
among his hills and streams— 


Mourns less for what life takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 


While the eupeptic cheerfulness of Scott is darkened by the shadow 
of what Schelling finely calls ‘that sadness which cleaves to all finite 
life,’ as the day dying on ‘ the broad lake and mountain side’ suggests 
the unanswerable reflection— 

Thus pleasures fade away, 


Youth, talent, beauty, thus decay, 
And leave us dark, forlorn, and grey. 


And it will be found, for that is my present point, that as the century 
advances, this pessimistic vein in the literature of Europe becomes 
more objective; that the general thought travels the same melancholy 
road as George Sand’s particular thought from the single to the uni- 
versal, from the person to the race. But more than this, ‘ years that 
bring the philosophic mind’ lead not only individual men, but the 
collection or rather flock of individual men which we call an age, 
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from sentiments to systems, which, after all, are only sentiments 
formulated. Man is a metaphysical animal, whatever else he may 
or may not be. No gay Voltairean banter, bidding him concentrate 
his energies on the cultivation of his garden, will ever tie him down 
to the seen and actual; no fork of positivism will expel his innate 
tendency to look behind phenomena and to pry into the great dark- 
ness which encompasses human life. The earlier generations of the 
nineteenth century gazed, appalled, at 


the vision of the woe 
In which mankind is bound. 


Our own generation seeks men of excellent spirit and knowledge and 
understanding, interpreting of dreams, and showing of hard sentences, 
and dissolving of doubts, to show the interpretation of the vision, 
and turns to Germany for the new Daniel of whose soothsaying it has 
need. We have passed from Shelley to Schopenhauer, from The Re- 
volt of Islam to The World as Will and Intellectual Representation. 
I propose in this paper to consider the explanation of the enigma of 
life which is offered us by the great prophet of pessimism, and the 
later writer upon whom has fallen his mantle, if not a double por- 
tion of his spirit. The new pessimistic philosophy is a fact, and 
avery significant fact, in the world’s history. I shall endeavour, in 
the first place, to give in as plain and untechnical language as possible 
some account of its main outlines, and then to estimate its significance, 
as a fact, in the annals of our time. 


II. 


Although it is only of late years that Schopenhauer has acquired 
his high position among ‘ the masters of modern thought,’ he belongs 
chronologically to the earlier part of the century. Born in 1788 
and dying in 1860, he lived through the age whose sentiment he was 
to translate into philosophy, but it was so long ago as 1819 that he 
published his principal work, on The World as Will and Intellectual 
Representation. For forty years, however, this treatise was buried 
in obscurity. It was not until 1851 that his countrymen were aroused 
by the publication of his Parerga und Paralipomena to a dim percep- 
tion that the Prophet of a new Gospel had arisen among them. 
From that date until the present day Schopenhauer’s teaching has 
attracted ever-increasing attention, and the pessimistic school of 
which he is the founder and chief doctor now occupies a very 
prominent position in Germany. Von Hartmann, the most consider- 
able member of it, claims, indeed, to rank as an independent 
thinker, and maintains that the doctrine set forth in the two pon- 
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derous volumes wherein he unfolds his Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious is connected with Schopenhauer’s teaching, only by very 
slight ties.’ It seems to me that the claim is ill founded, that the 
variations of Von Hartmann from the earlier teacher are superficial 
and unessential, and that the message which the two deliver to the 
world is manifestly in the main the same. In England the new 
philosophy has been discussed in Mr. James Sully’s Pessimism, a 
thoughtful work not undervalued by many who, like myself, differ 
widely from its conclusions. In France M. Ribot and M. Caro have 
made it the subject of carefully written and eminently readable 
books, and M. Challemel-Lacour, the recent ambassador of the 
French Republic to this country, has contributed to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes an extremely interesting sketch both of the philo- 
sopher and his system in a paper entitled Un Bouddhiste Contem- 
porain. 

M. Challemel-Lacour has done wisely, I think, in prefacing his 
account of Schopenhauer’s speculations by an account of Schopenhauer 
himself, and I shall follow his example. No kind of ratiocination, 
indeed, is more vicious than that which seeks to draw conclusions as 
to the soundness or unsoundness of any philosophical or religious 
system, from the merits or demerits of particular persons who happen 
to profess it. But the founders of religions and philosophies are in a 
very different position in this respect. Their teaching is but one 
expression of themselves—a reflection of their own individuality, 
or, as Aristotle speaks, an external embodiment of their inner being, ” 
and is best judged of, when that is possible, in connection with other 
manifestations of their personality. Their lives often throw a flood 
of light upon their doctrines. Let us therefore consider briefly what 
manner of man Arthur Schopenhauer was. His life may be read at 
large in the pages of Gwinner, Frauenstiidt, and Lindner, and in 
the instructive little English work which Miss Zimmern has com- 
piled from these and other sources. As to its external incidents, 
it is soon told. The son of a wealthy and well-educated merchant 
of Danzig, for whom he claimed Dutch descent, and of a clever and 
vivacious woman, he lost his father at the age of eighteen. Soon 
after, he abandoned the commercial career upon which he had en- 
tered, and, after passing a short time at Gotha, betook himself to 
Weimar, where his mother was residing. She however stipulated 
that he should not live with her. ‘ Your mania for disputation, 
your lamentations over the folly of the world and the misery of man- 
kind, prevent my sleeping and give me bad dreams.’ On attaining 
the age of twenty he entered at the University of Gottingen, where, 
besides the humane letters, he studied chemistry, medicine, natu- 
ral history, and the religions and philosophies of the East. After 
two visits to Italy, and an unsuccessful attempt to obtain pupils as a 

2 évepyela 5h 5 wolnoas 7d Epyov éorl mws.—Eth. c. ix. 7. 
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privat-docent at Berlin, he took up his abode in Frankfort in 1830, 
and there he finally fixed his residence. He never left it from 1833 
until his death. His life, through all that tract of years, was led in 
a routine of study, table dhéte, flute-playing, walking, and sleeping. 
He never married, and appears to have declined, as far as possible, 
all the ordinary duties of life. His chief amusements were the 
theatre and music, and the contemplation of works of plastic and 
pictorial art. The picture which Miss Zimmern, a professed 
admirer of him, gives of his manners, is not winning. She attributes 
to him ‘ boisterous arrogance ’* and ‘ vanity in the worst sense of the 
word.’4 ‘ Neglect exasperated him, he was easily angered, suspicious 
and irritable.’® ‘The heavy artillery of abusive utterance charac- 
terised his speech.’® ‘ Loss of fortune was of all evils most dreaded 
by him.’? ‘The slightest noise at night made him start and seize 
the pistols that always lay ready loaded. He would never trust 
himself under the razor of a barber, and he fled from the mere 
mention of an infectious disease.’ He professed a great respect for 
the memory of his deceased father, but to his living mother he ex- 
hibited ‘ a shocking want of filial piety.’ In politics he was a strenuous 
advocate of absolutism. Patriotism he judged ‘the most foolish of 
passions and the passion of fools.’ Like Voltaire, he held the people 
to be ‘ a collection of bears and swine,’ and he regarded all pleadings for 
their liberty, freedom, and happiness as hollow twaddle.* Naturally, 
therefore, the great uprising of 1848 against the crowned oppressors 
of Germany was detested by him. How strong were his sympathies 
on the other side may be inferred from the fact that all his fortune 
was bequeathed to the survivors or representatives of the troops who 
carried out the murderous task of re-establishing the tottering edifice 
of Teutonic despotism. In the pleasures of the senses he indulged 
freely. Wine, indeed, soon mounted to his head. He was obliged 
therefore to content himself with shallow potations. But he was a 
great eater, and, as Miss Zimmern euphemistically expresses it, ‘ he 
was very susceptible to female charms,’* with a preference, as that 
lady is obliging enough to note, for brown women. His landlady 
at Berlin, it may be assumed, either was not charming or was not 
brown, as he distinguished himself by kicking her downstairs with 
such violence as permanently to cripple her, and was in conse- 
quence condemned by the proper tribunal to maintain her for the 
rest of her natural life. His constant aim, as he says in many 
places, was to acquire a clear view of the utter despicability of man- 
kind, and it must be allowed that he supplied in his own person a 
strong argument in favour of that doctrine. The sole virtues, using 
the word in its most elastic sense, with which I find him credited 
were love of his spaniel, and cczasional doles to his poor relations, 
2 Life, Pref. p. vii. * Lije, p. 81. 5 Ibid. p.89. © Ibid. p. 28, 
7 Ibid. p. 130. 8 Ibid. p. 201. * Ibid. p. 70. 
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which, however, could have been no great tax upon his fortune, for 
at his death his patrimony, in spite of sundry bad investments, had 


nearly doubled. 
And now let us turn from the man to his philosophy. 


III. 


The first position of Schopenhauer’s system is the ideality of the 
world. The external universe as it appears, as it presents itself to the 
senses, he holds to have no real existence, but to be merely a cerebral 
phenomenon. The visible forms of things which seem to us the 
necessary and absolute conditions of all real existence he considers 
inherent in the human intellect. There is a passage in the Memora- 


bilien in which he brings out this view with great clearness and force. 


Two things were before me, two bodies, ponderable, regular in form, fair to 
behold. One was a vase of jasper with a rim and handles of gold; the other an 
organised body, a man. After having long admired their exterior, I begged 
the genius who accompanied me to let me look inside them. He consented, 
and in the vase I found nothing save the pression of the weight, and I know 
not what obscure reciprocal tendency between its parts which I have heard 
called cohesion and affinity. But when I looked into the other object, what a 
surprise was then in store forme! HowcanI rehearse whatIsaw? No fairy tale, 
no fable, relates anything so incredible. Within it, or rather in the upper part 
of it, called the head, which, viewed from without, seemed an object like the rest, 
circumscribed by dimensions, weight, &c., I found—what? The world itself, 
with the immensity of space in which the All is contained, and with the immensity 
of time in which the All moves, and with the prodigious variety of things which fill 
space and time; and what sounds almost absurd, I saw myself there coming and 
going. Yes, all that I saw in that object, hardly as big as a large fruit, which the 
executioner can with one blow sweep off, plunging into darkness the whole world 
therein contained. And this world would have no existence if objects of this kind 
did not sprout up continually, like mushrooms, to receive the world, ready to sink 
into nothingness, and bandy about among them, like a football, this great image, 
identical in all, and whose identity they express by the word ‘ object.’ 

. 7 , . bd 

Such is the starting-point of Schopenhauer’s doctrine—that ‘ the 
world of phenomena, known in sensuous perception, exists only for 
our percipient minds, and that its essential nature therefore is 
mental representation.’ It depends upon mental activity, and ceases 
to exist when the percipient mind ceases. He next proceeds to 
inquire whether there is behind this phenomenal world a Reality, an 
Absolute Existence, an Ultimate Fact. He holds that there is, and 
that Reality, that Absolute Existence, that Ultimate Fact, he desig- 
nates Will. Of this Will, which does not seem to be substantially 
different from what is usually termed Force, all phenomena are but 
manifestations. It is the ‘ universal and fundamental essence’ of all 
activities, both of the organic and the inorganic world, ‘ the primordial 
thing whence we and everything proceed.’ But this Will is not per- 
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sonal. Far from it. It is a blind power, pervading the universe, 
primarily unconscious, but attaining consciousness in the world of 
representation. ‘The innermost consciousness of every animal and of 
man lies in the species.’ It is the Will of the species that manifests 
itself both in actions which tend ‘to the conservation of the indivi- 
dual and in those which tend to prolong the life of the species.’ ‘The 
Wiil, which regarded purely in itself is unconscious and only a blind 
irrestrainable impulse, as we see it manifested in inorganic and 
vegetable nature and its laws, and in the vegetative part of our own 
life, receives through the added world of representation, which is 
developed for its service, a knowledge of its own volition and of what 
it is that it wills: a knowledge, namely, that what it wills is nothing 
else than this world, life exactly as it stands.’’° In short, Will, 
according to the pessimistic doctors, manifests itself as the Will- 
to-live. ‘ Life is that for which everything pants and labours,’ and sexual 
love,!! with whatever trappings of poetry or sentiment it may be 
adorned, is merely a manifestation of this blind striving after the 
life of the species. This is a point which Schopenhauer regarded as 
‘the pearl of his system,’ to quote his own expression, and he 
enlarges upon it much and forcibly, and with a wealth of humour 
reminding us now of Swift and now of Rabelais. His humour 
indeed, like that of those masters, is as broad as it is keen, and it must 
suffice here to quote his dictum, that ‘the growing passion of two 
lovers for one another is nothing else, properly speaking, but the 
Will-to-live already manifested, of the new being which they are 
capable and desirous of begetting.’? It is the Will of the genera- 
tion to come, ‘striving to mix itself with life,’ and using for its pur- 
pose the most potent of human instincts, with an entire disregard 
of individual suffering. He considers women as the ministers of our 
weakness and our folly, and the foes of our reason: the instru- 
ments whereby the Will-to-live attains its maleficent ends and per- 
petuates the miserable existence of humanity. Hence, they are the 
objects of his deepest contempt and most withering satire. 

Many important consequences flow from this theory of the Will. 
In the first place it is incompatible with anything which we 
commonly understand by the word God. Theism, Schopenhauer 
holds, is a tradition of the nursery ; Pantheism, an invention of pro- 

10 Saimmtliche Werke, vol. ii. p. 323. 

" He writes: ‘ The state of being in love, however ethereally the feeling may 
comport itself, is rooted solely in the sexual impulse; nay, it is throughout only a 
sexual impulse more closely determined, specialised, in the strictest sense individua- 


lised.’ Sa&mmtliche Werke, vol. iii. p. 610. 
12M, Caro quotes the lines in which Ackermann has versified ‘with savage 
energy ’ this conception of Schopenhauer :— 
Ces délires sacrés, ces désirs sans mesure, 
Déchainés dans vos flancs comme d’ardents essaims, 
Ces transports, c’est déja l’humanité future 
Qui s‘agite en vos seins. 
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fessors. Secondly, it is fatal to the personality of man. . What men 
had called the soul, Ego, or first principle, he resolves into two factors, 
Will and Intellect, but of the latter he makes small account, regarding 
it merely as a cerebral phenomenon, dependent upon the organism, a 
function of the body. And the Will, which is‘ the innermost kernel of 
our nature,’ is not in truth individual: it is merely a manifestation of 
the one universal Will. Hence, with perfect consistency, he pronounces 
that ‘the study of psychology is vain, because there is no uy; 
there is nothing but Will and phenomena.’ Thirdly, not less vain, 
according to Schopenhauer’s theory, is any notion of free will in man. 
He is a strict necessarian. ‘ Velle non discitur’ is a text upon which 
he is fond of enlarging. Our character—our ‘ intelligible ’ character, 
as he terms it to distinguish it from our ‘ empirical’ character—is 
born with us and is absolutely subject to the law of cause and effect 
which reigns in the phenomenal world. As logical necessity pre- 
sides over the sequence of ideas, and physical necessity over the 
succession of phenomena, and geometrical necessity over the relations 
of space, so moral necessity rules in the actions and motives of men. 
Fourthly, his theory makes an end of conscience, which he thinks may 
be resolved into five elements—fear of man, superstition, prejudice, 
vanity, custom. And, fifthly, it of course overthrows the old bases of 
moral obligation. Virtue, he teaches, consists in universal sympathy, 
grounded on the fact that the whole universe, sentient and non- 
sentient, is simply a manifestation of the one Will, and therefore is 
identical with ourselves. It is therefore merely a form of self-love, 
and to show kindness to any man or thing is to show kindness to 
that which we ourselves are. ‘ Tears,’ he says in one place, ‘spring 
from self-pity.’ 

So much may suffice to convey some conception, at all events in 
outline, of the second great doctrine of Schopenhauer’s system—that 
the one reality is Will, manifesting itself in the phenomenal world as 
the Will-to-live. His third point is that this is not a rational desire, 
but a blind instinct altogether foolish and irrational. He adopts in 
the fullest sense the proposition that 


This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 


we are the sport of that dark, mysterious power—that pwissance 
vusée in M. Caro’s phrase—Will, which is perpetually rushing into life, 
whether conscious or unconscious. He does not deduce his pessimism 
merely from the accidental sufferings of humanity, although of these 
he draws a very powerful and terrible picture. He takes ‘the 
high priori road,’ and maintains that existence is in itself, and essen- 
tially, an evil: because for every sentient being to live is to will, and 
to will is to strive, and to strive is to suffer. Thus ‘life, so far 
from being a state of enjoyment, is always and necessarily one of 
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suffering, and the deepest cause of this suffering lies in the Will 
itself.” ‘Our nature is a perpetual striving, and may be compared 
in every respect with an insatiable thirst.’ It is a ‘struggle for 
existence with the certainty of being vanquished.’ Nor is there 
any exception to this rule: it presses upon animals as upon men, 
and upon wise men as upon the ignorant and foolish, but ever with 
the more terrible severity the higher we ascend in the scale of 
being. For increased intelligence merely means increased capacity 
for pain—the man of genius being more miserable than the fool, 
and the fool more miserable than the animal—while the only 
moments of life which deserve to be called happy, save those passed 
in the absolute unconsciousness of sleep, are such as are spent in the 
disinterested contemplation of works of art. Asthetic enjoyment 
is the temporary deliverance from all which makes up the fatigues of 
life, its chain of vulgar realities and petty egotism. It lifts us, 
though but for a moment, above the infinite torrent of Will: the 
enfranchised cognition seizes on things without personal interest, and 
abandons itself to them as pure representation and not as motives. 
For an instant Ixion’s wheel stops. There is on the one hand the 
enfranchisement of the contemplative subject, and on the other of 
the contemplated object, which is raised to the state of pure idea (in 
the Platonic sense) by being freed from the conditions of time, of 
space, and causality. We lift for a moment the veil of Maya, for the 
idea stands between the thing-in-itself and the world of representation, 
and in disinterested intuition of it, we are sprinkled, as it were, 
from the true river of Lethe, the stream of the Absolute and Eternal. 
As to the other so-called pleasures of life, both Schopenhauer and Von 
Hartmann regard them as illusions, through which we become the 
sport of that Will-to-live which is the cause of all our sufferings. 
Schopenhauer adds to this that all pleasure is merely negative, as 
being nothing but a cessation of pain, while suffering alone is posi- 
tive. Von Hartmann, who does not adopt this tenet, has devoted 
much attention to the construction of a balance of pleasures and 
pains, the result at which he arrives being that the latter far 
outweigh the former. Schopenhauer’s conclusion is that the world 
is the worst possible world. Were it worse, he thinks it could have 
no existence at all. Von Hartmann considers that this statement 
requires qualification on the ground that we do not know what is 
possible. But he earnestly maintains that the world is so bad that 
it had far better not exist, and that it is steadily becoming worse. 
Both he and Schopenhauer agree that the notion of what is called 
progress, ‘the dream that man will become in some vague future 
wiser, gentler, better,’ is the master-delusion of the age, for ‘the 
advance of civilisation means but the enhanced capacity of the human 
race for suffering.’ Far other is the outlook on which the pessimistic 
doctors delight to dwell. They profess a sure and certain hope that 
Vor. XI.—No. 63. 3D 
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the immensity of the world’s evil will work out its own cure: that the 
human race will, in this event, accept the nihilistic gospel of the 
supreme evil of existence and the universal law of suffering, and that, 
as the visual ray of mankind is purged by these doctrines, men will 
cease to propagate their species, the human race will disappear, and 
‘the blunder of existence’ will be corrected. Pending this consum- 
mation, Schopenhauer recommends his followers, with much mystic 
enthusiasm and solemn earnestness, to root out the Will-to-live by 
voluntary poverty, entire continence, and the various other practices 
of asceticism. Von Hartmann does not endorse these exhortations, 
Individual denial of the Will-to-live, he thinks, profiteth little, but in 
the times to come, he hopes, men will be sufficiently enlightened to 
execute a common resolve not to will, and thus terminate the long 
agony of existence. Meanwhile he adjures his disciples, in Biblical 
terms, to quit them like men, remembering that they have received 
the first-fruits of the spirit, and as true workers in the vineyard of 
the Lord to preach the word in season and out of season, in order to 
hasten the final deliverance for which the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together. 










IV. 
It has been truly remarked, by Professor Max Miiller that ‘all 
higher knowledge is gained by comparison, and rests on comparison.’ ® 
It will be well, therefore, to consider the system of Schopenhauer in 
the light which comparison gives. Todo this we must make a long 
journey, from the banks of the Spree to the banks of the Ganges, 
from the nineteenth century of the Christian era to the dim 
antiquity of an uncertain century before Christ. The only true 
counterpart of modern ‘ reasoned pessimism’ (to use Mr. Sully’s 
happy phrase) which the world’s history offers, is, I think, to be found 
in the doctrine of Sakya-Muni. I do not forget, indeed, the striking 
points of similarity afforded by Manicheism, both as to its theoretical 
positions and its practical results: its attribution of the material 
universe to an evil principle, its proscription of matrimony as the 
means of perpetuating the evil, and the unspeakable impurities 
which were the issue of that proscription.“ But it is to Buddhism 
} that we must go for the true original of Schopenhauer’s coctrine, 
and therefore it is worth while to consider a little the history and 

teaching of the ‘ Light of Asia.’ 
Regarding the life and legend of Buddha, indeed, but few words 
are possible to me here, for that is not my subject, and the space at 



















13 Lectures on the Science of Religion, p. 12. 
4 A good deal of information upon this subject will be found in St. Augustine: 
see especially Contra Secundum, c. 21. St, Leo bears similar testimony. As to 
the practical results of Schopenhauerism see M. Caro’s Le Pessimisme, p. 245. 
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my command needs to be economised. I regret the brevity to which 
I am thus enforced, for the story itself is one of the most beautiful 
and touching and fascinating in human literature. I must refer 
those who would read it at large to the invaluable volumes in which 
Bishop Bigandet relates it, or to Mr. Edwin Arnold’s fine poem, 
which, I am glad to see, has reached a sixth edition. It is difficult 
to understand how any one can rise from the perusal of those 
works without the profoundest veneration for the moral and spiritual 
greatness of him who is their subject; whose religion has for twenty- 
five centuries been the stay in life and the hope in death of a 
greater number of human hearts than any other mode of faith, and 
to whom four hundred and fifty millions of our race still turn with 
the disinterestedness of pure affection as the highest and noblest 
ideal of which they have knowledge. No amount of prejudice ap- 
pears to have been able to dim the lustre of his personality, to 
obscure the sweetness and winningness of his character. Even in 
the full middle ages we find Marco Polo writing, ‘Had he been a 
Christian he would have been a great saint of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
so holy and pure was the life he led ;’ while in our own day the chief 
professed opponents of his system, whether Catholic or Anglican 
prelates, Wesleyan or Baptist missionaries, agree in the judgment 
of M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, one of its severest and least fair 
critics—that ‘with the sole exception of the Christ there is no more 
touching figure than his among the founders of religions,’ so entirely 
is he‘ without spot and blemish,’ ‘ the finished model of the heroism, 
the self-renunciation, the love, the sweetness, he commands.’ Nor, 
however doubtful many details of his life may be, is there any 
reasonable room for scepticism as to its main outlines. We know that, 
of royal lineage and the heir to a throne, he gave up father and wife 
and child to become a religious mendicant, and that years of heroic 
mortification and fierce interior trial culminated in that great night 
under the Bo-tree upon the bank of the Nairanjaia, when, as the 
Buddhist author expresses it, ‘he attained supreme enlightenment,’ 
and ‘alone worked out the salvation of the three worlds and overthrew 
the whole army of the Prince of Evil.’ We know how he then en- 
tered upon his high task to preach the gospel of pity, to found a 
kingdom of righteousness, of which enfranchisement from worldly 
desires, universal brotherhood, and spiritual equality were the great 
laws :— 


To give light to them enshrouded in darkness, 
And to open the gate of immortality to men.’ 


We know how during the forty years of his public ministry he went 
up and down the country watered by the Ganges, occupied like One 
greater than he, of whom he may without irreverence be deemed 


> Beal’s Romantic Legend from the Chinese, p. 245. 
3p 2 
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the precursor,'® in doing good, receiving all who came to him without 
distinction of rank or caste—his law, he was wont to say, was ‘a law of 
grace for all’—but especially calling to him all that laboured and 
were heavy-laden, the poor, the sorrowful, and the sinful, who were 
above others dear to his pitiful heart.'7 So much is luminously clear 
through ‘the mists of fabling time’ regarding this great teacher’s 
life. Butin truth the fables are not less valuable sources of informa- 
tion regarding him than the facts themselves. It is a profound saying 
of Plato, and very pertinent to this subject, that poetry comes nearer 
vital truth than history. 

I shall have occasion to touch again upon this point. I now 
proceed to glance at the doctrine of Buddha, the gospel which 
he spent his life in preaching. Its foundation is the illusoriness 
of the world, the subjection of all that is to the great law of muta- 
bility, the misery inseparable from the condition of man, so long 
as he remains in ‘ the whirlpool of existence.’ In the account which 
is given of the workings of his mind in the first watch of the great 
night which he spent under the Bo-tree, he is represented as 
going through the chain of ‘the Twelve Causes and Effects,’ and 
tracing back all the evil that is in the world to ignorance, the prime 
illusion, the fundamental error by which we suppose that anything 
exists. And in his sermon to the seventy Brahmins he declares ‘to 
know as truth that which is true, and to regard as false that which is 
false, this is perfect rectitude, and shall bring true profit.’ And then 
he goes on to point out as the primary truth.‘ Everywhere in the 
world there is death: there is no rest in either of the three worlds. 
The gods indeed enjoy a period of bliss, but their happiness must 
also end, and they must also die. To consider this as the condition 
of all states of being, that there is nothing born but must die, and there- 
fore to desire to escape birth and death, this is to exercise oneself in 
religious truth.’ '* For death is in itself no deliverance from the burden 
of being. To die is merely to pass from one state of existence to 
another. So long as tanhd—thirst, passion, desire—remains, the 
source of being remains. To root out tanhd is the only way of 
escaping ‘the yawning gulf of continual birth and death.’ It is this 
which is expressed in the Four Truths, thought out by Buddha, in 
that great night, after he had followed the sequence of the Twelve 
Causes and Effects—the Four Noble Truths, as they are called, regard- 
ing grief, the cause of grief, the annihilation of grief, and the way that 
leads to it, which may be reckoned great fundamental doctrines of the 


16 The late excellent Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Milman, writes : ‘Among the heathen 
precursors of the truth I feel more and more that Sakya-Muni was the nearest in 
character and effect to Him who is “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” ’—J/emoir of 
Bishop Milman, p. 203. 

17 See Bishop Bigandet’s Life or Legend, passim. 

18 Beal’s Dhammapada, p. 65. I translate ‘ Devas * by ‘ gods.’ 
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Buddhist Church. But there are two other tenets of no less impor- 
tance. In common with almost all Oriental thinkers, Buddha believed 
in Transmigration—an hypothesis which, as Mr. Rhys David observes, 
‘is incapable of disproof, while it affords an explanation, quite com- 
plete, to those who can believe in it, of the apparent anomalies and if 
wrongs in the distribution of happiness or woe.’'® The doctrine of 
Karma, which is the great peculiarity of Buddhism and the main 
source of its moral excellence, is the complement of the doctrine of 
Transmigration, and the link which connects it with the ‘ Four Noble 
Truths.’ It is the teaching of Buddha that there is no such thing as 
what is commonly called a soul. The heresy of individuality is the 
first of the condemned propositions cf the Buddhist Church, and the 
master-delusion whereby man is deceived. The real man is the net 
result of his merits and demerits, and that net result is called Karma. 
A man according to this doctrine is—what he does, and the character 
of his acts depends upon his intention. ‘ All that we are,’ the 
Teacher insists, ‘is the result of what we have thought.’*® Thus 
human life is, in the strictest sense, a time of probation. ‘Two 
things in this world are immutably fixed,’ he is reported to have said 
upon another occasion—‘ that good actions bring happiness, and 
that bad actions bring misery.’*! ‘Just as the life has been virtuous, 

or the contrary, is the subsequent career of the individual.’** A man’s 

present existence creatively determines his future existence, whether 

in heaven, in hell, or upon the earth. To say that his works follow 

him when he dies, that what he has sown here he shall also reap 

there, falls far short of this tremendous doctrine. His works are 

himself, he 7s what he has sown. The question of questions for him 

is how his account will lie. All drops from him at death save his 

doing, the individualised result of his actions, or, to speak more cor- 

rectly, the balance of his demerits; for if his merits exceeded his 

demerits, he would be delivered from ‘the whirlpool of existence,’ 

there would be no more birth for him, he would enter into Nirvana 

and be at rest. 

Such is Karma—a great mystery which the limited intellect of 
ordinary man can but contemplate as it were ‘ through a glass, darkly :’ 
only the perfectly enlightened mind of a Buddha can fully fathom it. 
As I have observed, it is closely connected with the Four Noble Truths. 
The cause of demerit is tanhd, which appears to present some analogy 
to concupiscence, as Catholic theologians define it: ‘a certain motion 
and power of the mind whereby men are driven to desire pleasant 
things that they do not possess.’ That is the cause of sin, of sorrow, 
and of suffering. To root out this thirst is the only way to obtain 
salvation, release from the evil which is of the essence of existence, 














































"° Buddhism, p. 100. 
* Professor Max Miiller’s Dhammapada in Sacred Books of the East, vol. x. p. 3. 
*! Beal’s Dhammapada, p. 75. 22 Thid. p. 169. 
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deliverance from ‘the earthly load of death called life, which us from 
life doth sever,’ and, as the fourth of the Noble Truths teaches, ‘ the 
means of obtaining the individual annihilation of desire’ is supplied 
by the eightfold Path of Holiness. Abolition of self, living for 
others, is the substance of the Buddhist plan of salvation. ‘ Scrupu- 
lously avoiding all wicked actions, reverently performing all virtuous 
ones, purifying our intentions from all selfish ends—this is the doc- 
trine of all the Buddhas.’* Thus does man conquer himself: and, 
‘having conquered himself, there will be no further ground for birth.’ * 
And so the verse of the Pratimoksha :— 


The heart, scrupulously avoiding all idle dissipation, 
Diligently applying itself to the holy law of Buddha, 
Letting go all lust and consequent disappointment, 
Fixed and unchangeable, enters on Nirvana. 


This is the blissful state which results from the extinction of 
desire: this is the highest conquest of self; it is the fulness * 


Of deep and liquid rest forgetful of all ill. 


Those who have attained to this ‘peace which passeth understanding ** 
even the gods envy, we aretold. ‘Their old Karma is being ex- 
hausted; no new Karma is being produced; their hearts are free 


from the longing after future life; the cause of their existence being 
destroyed, and no new yearnings springing up within them, they, the 
wise, are extinguished like this lamp.’ ” 


V. 


Such are the leading features of the doctrine contained in Bud- 
dhist canonical books, and, whether it proceeded to a greater or less 
extent in this form from the Master’s lips, it may safely be regarded 
as a correct representation of his mind. When not directly referable 
to him, it is a legitimate explication of his teaching. The possession 
of a power of development is necessary to the vitality of any religious 
system ; here, as elsewhere, growth, assimilation, change, are the con- 
dition and the evidence of life. Nor if we once know the essential idea 
or type of doctrine—and in the case of Buddhism we undoubtedly do 
possess that knowledge—is there much difficulty in distinguishing 


*3 Beal’s Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, p. 156. *4 Thid. p. 158. 

23 «When Buddha had arrived at complete enlightenment, he thought within 
himself, The perfect Rest which results from the extinction of desire—this is the 
highest conquest of self.’—Beal’s Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, p. 190. 

26 «This is a matter hard to understand, the suppression of all the Sanskiras 
(tendencies or potentialities), the forsaking of all sin, the destruction of yearning 
(Tanha), the absence of lust, the cessation (of sorrow), Nirvana.’ Quoted from the 
Maha Vagga of the First Pittaka by Mr. Rhys Davids; Buddhism, p, 122. 

27 Rattana Sutta. Quoted ibid. p. 111. 
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between its true developments and the corruptions by which it is 
sure to be overlaid when it is received into the popular mind. It 
must be remembered, too, that Buddha’s reformation was chiefly 
moral and social, that his message to the world was for the most part 
no new thing. His mission was not to destroy the old belief but to 
develop and quicken what in it was real, spiritual, and earnest. I do 
not know that there is any portion of his teaching which may not be 
more or less clearly traced in the older systems, except the dogma of 
Karma; a great exception indeed, for this dogma is the fount of 
the moral purity, the humility, the self-conquest, the universal charity, 
which are stamped upon his system, and which have won for him the 
praise of being the first of Indian sages to give a universal character 
to morality. 

And now it is time to return to Schopenhauer. I have said 
enough to show how much his doctrine has in common with that of 
Sakya-Muni. What the founder of modern ‘reasoned pessimism’ 
leaves out in his new edition of Buddhism for the use of the nine- 
teenth century are its poetry and its metaphysics, and these are pre- 
cisely the two elements which are the source of its greatness and of 
its stupendous triumphs, and which, therefore, we may take to be 
its truest parts; for it is by what is true in it that a religion, a 
philosophy, lives in the world, and subdues the minds of men. ‘Man 
consists in truth,’ as Novalis finely remarks. And more than this, it 
is only when truth is ‘ embodied in a tale’ that it enters in ‘at lowly 
doors,’ only when it is ‘ linked to flesh and blood’ that it wins its way 
among the vast majority of our race, who busy, sensual, dull as they 
are, yet by a true instinct confess and worship the something more 
than human which shines forth in the teachers and patterns of holi- 
ness, and truth, and self-denial. And so the poetry of Buddhism— 
and is not religion the sublimest expression of poetry ?—centres round 
the noble figure of its founder, instinct with the supernatural, revela- 
tory of the unseen, appealing not to men’s lower natures but to 
that which, according to the wisdom of the ancients, marks us 
off from the beasts; the power of looking up for something higher 
than sense or reason supplies. Buddha is no mere man, as other 
men are, to the countless millions who have believed on him, but a 
great being who, moved with compassion for mankind, left the glory 
he had among the gods to redeem the world by his ‘ most excellent 
law’ and his perfect example. It is not the philanthropic philo- 
sopher, but the legendary Saviour, who had lived in the hearts of his 
votaries for so many ages, calling up in them some image, however 
faint, of himself; some reflection, however dim, of his uneaithly 
majesty. 

Schopenhauer’s version of Buddhism leaves out this superhuman 


*’ &vOpwros was explained to mean 6 &yw a@pav, the looker up; the other animals 
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ideal round which it centres: leaves out, too, its metaphysics, upon 
which its noble and severe morality depends. For those metaphysics 
Schopenhauer substitutes speculations still more vain, fantastic, 
and arbitrary. The doctrines of Karma and Transmigration may be 
dark and difficult enough; but they are rational and winning beside 
Schopenhauer’s Will theory.” His fundamental conception of a 
vats without a voids involves, theoretically, an absurdity which 
Aristotle has unanswerably pointed out ;*° while its practical effect 
would be to overthrow the only bases upon which any ethical system 
has ever existed in the world as a living power. It is a simple fact 
that every code of morals by which the unruly wills and affections 
of men have been so governed has derived its sanctions from the in- 
visible, the supersensual. And so the corner-stone of Buddha’s teaching 
is that there rules in the universe a supremely just law, ‘a power 
not ourselves, a stream of tendency that makes for righteousness.’ 
And it is to man’s conscience, free will, and instinct of retribution 
that he appeals when he preaches the ‘ Five Aversions obligatory 
on all men,’*' and ‘the Six Transcendent Virtues whereby a man 
passes to the other shore.’** To Schopenhauer all this is the idlest of 
verbiage. The more closely his system is compared with that of 
Buddha, the more radical will their differences be seen to be. The 
one is the climax of atheistic materialism; the other is the purest 
emanation of Aryan religious thought.** The one proclaims by 
way of gospel the utter despicability of mankind; the other un- 
folds the royal law of universal pity. The one degrades woman 
to a merely noxious animal ; the other has raised her to an eleva- 
tion never before attained by her in the Oriental world. The one 
issues in the despotism of sheer force; the other is the widest eman- 
2 T am far from denying that a great truth is hidden under that theory. Will, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is the only cause of which we have experience. 
See Cardinal Newman’s Grammar of Assent, c.iv. § 1, pp. 66-72 (5th ed.) ; with which 
compare Mr. Wallace’s Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection, p. 368. 


* See chapters 3 and 4 of the first book of the Metaphysica. 

*! Not to kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, not to become 
intoxicated. 

%? Almsgiving, charity, purity, patience, courage, and wisdom shown in contem- 
plation and science. 

* It is matter of much surprise to me that so many accomplished scholars have 
spoken of Buddhism as atheistic. It seems to me to be clear from the canonical books 
that Sakya-Muni, a Hindu of the Hindus, recognised all the innumerable deities of 
the Brahminical Pantheon; and his followers have adopted, or at the least have re- 
spected, the gods of the countries they have evangelised. I cannot help thinking 
that when Buddhism is called atheistic, all that is meant is that it does not possess 
the conception of the personal creative God of Monotheism. This is undoubtedly 
true. Buddhism, like all Aryan religions, is Pantheistic, with at the least a tendency 
to Acosmism ; and the notion of creation is foreign to the Aryan mind ; there is, I 
believe, no word, either in Sanscrit or Pali, which properly expresses it. The con- 
ception of emanation takes its place. Fitche maintains that ‘the arrangement 
of the moral sentiments and relations, that is, the moral order of the universe, is 
God,’ and thisseems pretty much to express the Buddhistic view of the Supreme Power 
ruling over gods and men. Compare Mr. Tennyson’s verses ‘ The Higher Pantheism.’ 
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cipatory movement the East has ever known. The one teaches that a 
man is what he eats; the other, that a man is what he does. The 
mouth of Schopenhauer is full of cursing and bitterness. ‘The words 
of Buddha are holy words.’ *4 The poet has told us how 
the bad man, judging of the good, 

Puts in him his own badness, by default 

Of will and nature, 
This is exactly the operation which Schopenhauer has performed upon 
Buddhism. 


VI. 


Schopenhauerism, then, is little more than Buddhism vulgarised. 
And it isas a sign of the times, rather than on account of any intrinsic 
merits which it possesses, that it deserves our attention. It is curious 
and significant that the latest form of Western speculative thought 
should be of this kind ; that it should regard human life, not only as 
not worth living, but as supremely and irremediably evil; that it 
should consider the universe as the sport of a malign, irrational 
power, and hold out annihilation as the only hope of humanity. Still 
such is the fact. What is its meaning ? 

One great note of the modern world is its intense self-conscious- 
ness. It is a characteristic which specially distinguishes it both from 
classical antiquity and medizval Christendom. Ancient Greece and 
Rome hated and proscribed the Ego, and—what is more important 
for my present purpose—the Catholicism of the Middle Ages, although 
recognising the supreme value of the individual soul, and addressing 
itself primarily to the individual conscience, yet by no means left 
men in introspective subjectivity, a chaos of disconnected atoms, but 
drawing them together by the strongest principle of cohesion the 
world has ever known, a belief in a divine fraternity, worked, accord- 
ing to the Evangelical similitude, as leaven upon the mass of 
humanity. The conception of the family, the gens, which had been 
the unit of archaic society, remained, although enlarged and spiritu- 
alised. The Catholic Church was the Christian family, a gens sancta, 
and its members were domestici Dei. The great thought by which 
Christendom was permeated and knit together was the thought of 
God, the beginning and final end of each soul, but apprehended in 
the household of faith in which each soul had its fellowship of sacred 
things. And more than this, participation in religious rites was 
the great tie, also, of associations whose characters were most dis- 
tinctly secular, such as military orders, municipal corporations, and 
trade guilds. This, then, was the organisation of human society in 
the Middle Ages—an organisation based on the fatherhood of God 


* Chinese translator of the Dhammapada ; see Beal's Dhammapada, p. 30. 
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and the brotherhood of Christians as the great objective facts of 
life. And this organisation remained long after the medizval 
period had closed. ‘ Dieu seul est le lien de notre société,’ Male- 
branche could still write in the seventeenth century. The whole 
tendency of what is specifically denominated ‘ modern thought,’ 
whether as formulated in the eighteenth century or the nine- 
teenth, has been to eliminate the idea of God. This was manifestly 
the issue of that ‘experimental psychology’ of which Locke was 
the most popular exponent in this country, and which, receiving 
from the French intellect a complete and logical development, 
soon became predominant throughout Europe. And it is also the 
issue of the vastly different doctrine which was originated by 
Kant, and formulated by him in the Critique of Pure Reason—that 
wonderful book which, whatever may be our feelings towards it, is 
certainly one of the profoundest things that ever issued from the 
human intellect. Of course Kant differed toto cwlo from the French 
philosophes as to his fundamental principles. Holbach and Cabanis, 
who said the last word of their school, reduce everything to physics. 
They hold that there is no thing-in-itself behind phenomena, that the 
phenomenon is the thing-in-itself. Kant holds that the distinction 
between physics and metaphysics is the distinction between that 
which appears and that which is, the latter being the only reality, 
the only ‘ thing-in-itself” but being, also, unknowable. Hence, he 
concludes, ontology is impossible. He does not admit the existence 
in man of an immaterial power of perception by which, penetrating 
through the phenomenal, we reach the noumenal. He acknowledges 
only a perception within the limits of the relative.” Here our know- 
ledge ends, noumena being beyond our reach; our conceptions of 
time and space being mere ‘ mental forms,’ as he speaks, while pro- 
positions about God, the soul, immortality, are incapable of being 
either proved or disproved.** Thus does the Critique of Pure Reason 
make a tabula rasa, not only of what the world once called ‘ the Super- 
natural Order,’ but of the Natural Order also, except so far as regards 
phenomena ; while even with regard to phenomena it allows only of a 
conditional certitude, for phenomena are but the phantasmagoria of 
sense. The result, as Heine has finely said, is that men find themselves 
much in the condition of the prisoners described by Plato at the begin- 
ning of the seventh book of his Republic. It is an underground, 
cavernous chamber which we are there asked to picture to our- 
selves, but with an opening above towards the light. In it sit, 
and have sat from childhood, a number of men fast bound in misery 


% Related, that is, to the Forms and Categories, and therefore capable of being 
apprehended. 

% Tt is, of course, only of the speculative reason that Kant says this. But I am 
throughout speaking not of his teaching as a whole, but of one part of it, the Critique 
of Pure Reason, which is commonly, but improperly, taken apart from the totality. 
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and iron, not able so much as to turn their heads round, and so seeing 
nothing but what is straight before them. At a distance above and 
behind them a bright fire burns, and between the fire and the 
prisoners there is a raised way, with a low wall built along it, like the 
screens which the marionette-players put up in front of their audience, 
and above which they display their puppets. Behind this wall, walk a 
number of persons, bearing vessels and images of wood and stone, and 
various other materials. The captives, sitting without the power of 
turning their heads, see their own shadows—which are all they see of 
themselves and each other—and the shadows of the objects carried 
past, upon the part of the cavern facing them, and hear the voices 
thence reverberated, for there is an echo in their prison-house. And 
they refer these sounds, not to the unseen passers-by, of whom they 
have no knowledge, but to the passing shadows, which are all they 
can see, and which they take for realities. Strange and weird con- 
ception! Apt image of the phantasmal and disinherited world to 
which we are reduced by the sage of Konigsberg. 

The Critique of Pure Reason has given the tone to the spe- 
culative thought of the century, and has infiltrated itself into the 
minds of millions who have never read one line of it. Nor can there 
be any doubt that if taken by itself—Kant, we should always re- 
member, did not mean it to be so taken—it effects, as Mr. Lewes 
declares, the destruction of all theology and theological ethics, Thus, 
as I have said, the result of ‘ modern thought’ has been to dissolve 
the great idea which in the time of Malebranche was still, as it had 
been for a thousand years, the bond of society in every department of 
human activity; to unloose that bond and to throw men back upon 
themselves. It has been observed by Richter, ‘No one in Nature 
is so alone as the denier of God. He mourns with an orphaned 
heart that has lost its great Father, by the corpse of Nature which 
no World Spirit moves and holds together, and which grows in its 
grave, and he mourns by that corpse until he himself crumbles off 
it.’*7 To this terrible feeling of loneliness is clearly traceable that 
intense self-consciousness of which I just now made mention, as being 
a special note of the modern mind, and which is the necessary product 
of its all-absorbing scepticism, and ‘the very source and fount’ of its 
profound despondency. The world has not for a long time witnessed 
such a spectacle as that which is presented in the present age, of 
a vast number of men and women, possessing a certain amount of 
intellectual cultivation, endowed with a sufficiency of the gifts of 
fortune to dispense them from that necessity of daily toil which 
assuages, if it does not heal, the malady of thought,** and quite devoid 
of first principles of faith and action. For a parallel to it we must 


37 T borrow Mr. Carlyle’s translation, Mis. Essays, vol. ii. p. 164. 
%8 It is hardly necessary to quote Candide : ‘ Travaillons sans raisonner, dit Martin; 
c’est le seul moyen de rendre la vie supportable.’ 
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go back to the days of Seneca and Petronius, of Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius; and indeed the tone of sentiment characteristic of the 
decadent and moribund Roman Empire presents a curious affinity 
to that which finds expression in the literature of the nineteenth 
century: it is ‘sicklied o’er’ with the same ‘pale cast of thought,’ 
the same morbid self-introspection and egoistic melancholy. It is 
the doom of this generation, and its special misery, 


To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbéd sense to steal it. 


No: not ‘numbéd sense,’ but the vastly enhanced capacity of suffering 
which the increase of knowledge and the amelioration of the physical 
conditions of existence have developed. In this hopelessness and de- 
solation, Schopenhauer arises to solve the terrible enigma of life, and 
he offers the solution which we have seen. Claiming to be the true 
successor of Kant, and to continue and complete the doctrine of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, he expounds the ‘ thing-in-itself’ which his 
master had left unexplained, and tells us that the reality behind the 
phenomenal world is—not God—but that irrational demoniacal 
entity, ‘that power not ourselves, that stream of tendency that makes 
for’ evil, which he calls Will. 

Such is the goal of modern thought: the last turn in the move- 
ment which, as M. Caro truly observes, has ‘destroyed everything, the 
reality of God, the reality of duty, the reality of man’s personality, 
the morality of science.’ *® Making all deductions which may fairly be 
made for exaggerations due, whether to an atrabilious temperament 
or to mortified vanity, the picture which Schopenhauer draws of 
human existence with the void thus caused in it seems to me to be 
unquestionably true. He raises directly the question, with a vigour 
and clearness, a logical incisiveness, peculiarly his own, whether life 
shorn of its theistic basis is worth living. Nor is it easy to see what 
answer can be given to the pessimistic argument save that supplied 
by religious faith. ‘ How can I hold myself up in this miserable life, 
unless Thou strengthenest me with Thy mercy and Thy grace?’ *° 
asks the medizval mystic, and the nineteenth century echoes back 
the How ? ‘Un monde sans Dieu est horrible,’ M. Renan confesses. 
To Schopenhauer belongs the merit of having exhibited that horror 
in its fulness. 

A thing may be horrible and yet true. Its horror supplies no suffi- 
cient reason for pronouncing it to.be false, but does supply a very 
strong reason for searching inquiry as to its truth, upon the part of 
those whom it concerns. If nihilistic pessimism flows naturally 
from the negation of God, and if the negation of God is involved in 


3 Le Pessimisme, p. 292. ” De Imitatione Christi, lib. iii. c. 3. 
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the theory of human knowledge presented in the Critique of Pure 
Reason, taken by itself, we are imperiously led to inquire whether 
that theory is complete, as Schopenhauer alleged it to be. Does it 
not leave out of sight a whole side of man’s nature, and that the 
most important side? Are not spiritual phenomena, mechanism, and 
laws, facts as indubitable as those wherewith the physicist is con- 
cerned? Are there not self-evident truths which exist in the range of 
morals as in the range of esthetics or mathematics? Nay, does 
not all our knowledge imply intuitions, that is, immediate cognition 
of first principles? Is St. Anselm’s @ priori demonstration of the 
existence of God from the idea of God, in truth, devoid of objective 
value, as Kant judged; or does not the argument by which Kant 
meets it rest upon the bare assumption that existence cannot be 
reached through thought? Is there not in man an immaterial 
power of perception as well as a sensuous? These are questions 
worthy surely of deeper consideration than they apparently receive 
from the majority of the ready writers and fluent speakers who most 
confidently meet them with a negative reply. 


VII. 


There is a curious passage in Gwinner, where we are told how 
Schopenhauer, upon one occasion, was deeply moved upon seeing a pic- 
ture of Rancé, the saintly founder of La Trappe. He gazed upon it 
for a long time, and then, turning away with a pained look, said, 
‘That is a matter of grace.’ Strange words in such a mouth! and in 
an age which among its manifold discoveries has lighted, as we are 
assured, upon the true method of ‘ finding out’ religions. I suppose 
that in the judgment of the highly gifted persons who value them- 
selves upon their proficiency in that art, the spectacle of this latest 
master of modern thought adopting, though only for an instant, the 
language of an exploded superstition, is but a melancholy token how 
difficult it is for the strongest intellect to gain complete emancipa- 
tion. They may say so if they will. It is a characteristic of their 
school to be ‘ trés affirmatif dans la négation.’ Still there is another 
explanation, which will require something more than the contemp- 
tuous dogmatism of contemporary finders out of religion to discredit 
it for many minds not ashamed to avow themselves followers of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, of Pascal and Butler, of Maine de 
Biran and Cardinal Newman. ‘That explanation is, that in this mo- 
ment, at least, of his dark and ignoble existence, Religion had found 
out Schopenhauer; that the light which, beaming from the holy 
ascetic’s face, dazzled and dismayed him was in truth a reflection of 
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that uncreated light—‘ zeternum atque indeficiens ’"—which the pure in 
heart see, and which is ‘the life of men.’ ‘ Beata quippe vita est 
gaudium de veritate. Hoc est enim gaudium de Te qui veritas es, 
Deus illuminatio mea, salus faciei mex, Deus meus. 
vita, gaudere ad Te, de Te, propter Te. Ipsa est ; et non est altera,’*! 


Ipsa est beata 


W.S. Litty. 


! St. Augus. Con/fes, lib. x. 





THE ARCADY OF OUR GRANDFATHERS. 


Wuen a man has arrived at the prime of life, that is, when he finds 
himself a little—a very little—nearer sixty than fifty, he is apt to 
become sensitive on the subject of his age. If he be faintly conscious 
that youth has passed, he dislikes being reminded of the fact ; he does 
not wish to hear that he is a wonder for his time of life, and any indeli- 
cate hint from some enfant terrible, suggesting that the period of 
fogeyism is approaching, he resents with pardonable warmth. Even 
a philosopher has been known to betray irritation when told that it 
was time for him to resign—that his place was wanted. 

Hence, when one of those young persons—in this instance it must 
have been a very young person—who flesh their maiden swords as 
critics in the periodical press, audaciously described the present 
writer as an elderly clergyman, the kindly judgment passed in the 
body of the article was resented rather as an outrage than a friendly 
critique. To be labelled ‘ elderly > when one is conscious of exuberant 
vitality, to have one’s career in a manner cut short by being scheduled 
with the infirm, was really too bad. 

It was while smarting under this undeserved and gratuitous 
wrong that a remarkable coincidence afforded some comfort to my 
wounded self-esteem. During the same week that I was denounced as 
elderly, I had occasion to visit one of my parishioners, a man at one 
time of great force and intelligence, who had completed his ninety- 
first year; on the very next day I received a visit from one of the 
landowners in the parish who was at the time ninety-two; and four 
days afterwards I met walking on the high road, a mile from my own 
door, the oldest beneficed clergyman in the diocese of Norwich, a 
man revered and loved by all who know him, and who still, at the 
age of ninety-three, officiates every Sunday in the parish where he 
has ministered for sixty-nine years, and ministered too as few men of 
ordinary calibre are able to do at half his age. 

It was an inexpressible solace to my wounded feelings that, in a 
single week, I had talked with three men, each of whom was actually 
old enough to be my grandfather; and as I pursued my solitary 
Arcadian rambles, by one of those freaks of self-deception which we are 
all inclined to indulge in at times, it seemed to me that the fact of 
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such venerable persons being alive in my immediate neighbourhood 
proved me to be a young man still, for is not every man young who 
has, or who might have, a living grandfather ? 

Moreover, looking round me on this side and on that, I was forcibly 
struck by the fact that I was surrounded by an extraordinarily large 
number of persons of both sexes of very advanced age, whom it was my 
business to visit in the ordinary course of my duty—old men and old 
women who still retained their faculties, though looking back over 
eighty, some of them over nearly ninety years—people who dearly loved 
to talk about their earlier reminiscences, and to repeat the traditions 
of an age that has gone as completely as the age of chivalry—people 
whose very exaggerations and inaccuracies are instructive, and who, as 
they drop off one by one, carry with them under the sod ‘ portions and 
parcels of the dreadful past,’ which none of those who now remain 
can tell us of as they could, who seventy or eighty years ago were actors 
in the drama of our petty village life—actors, or, it may be, sufferers. 

As I reflected, it seemed to me that it would be well if from the 
generation of the very aged people around me I endeavoured to 
glean such stories as I could of the condition of the peasantry and 
their habits during the days to which the memory of man doth extend, 
inasmuch as traditions of this nature are very rarely long-lived, and 
have a tendency to disappear altogether. The slightest words and 
acts of the great leaders in art, or politics, or literature, are greedily 
sougbt for and jealously preserved, but the personal reminiscences 
of the humble peasant who has hardly left Arcadia for a week at a 
time since he was born, and who has been bound to the soil which he 
has tilled without change, without cessation, without ambition, and, 
as far as this world is concerned, without hope, surely ought to have 
something to suggest to us. Why should history be too proud to 
notice the lowly ? 

There is indeed a sect of—Economists I believe they call themselves 
—who are making determined efforts to throw every difficulty in the 
way of all who desire to collect and preserve the stories and tradi- 
tions of the peasantry. These theorists are, I hope, well-meaning 
and peaceable citizens in the main; but blameless as their ordinary 
life is, they become dangerous maniacs if you hint to them that you 
can tolerate outdoor relief in any shape or form. In their view, all 
the sickly and infirm, all the blind and halt and lame, all the aged 
widows and the old men who are past work, and have not saved a for- 
tune out of ten shillings a week, ought to be buried alive, or afforded 
every possible facility for dying of mere dullness with the utmost 
speed. It is idle to reason with monomaniacs, but upon such as are 
not yet beyond the reach of argument I would fain urge that there is 
one consideration which may induce us to pause before we give in to 
the heresy that all-the aged poor should be shut up in what Carlyle 
called the poor-law Bastilles, 
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To carry out a hard and fast rule, and to shut up in ‘the house’ 
every old man or woman past work, would be to snap off rudely 
the rustic’s connection with the past, and to take from him almost 
the only picturesque and harmonising element in his monotonous 
existence. Gas-light theorists have no notion of the part that the old 
people play in our country life. The tottering old crone that sits 
knitting in the sun, with nothing in the world but the scanty furni- 
ture of her tiny two-roomed cottage, can be trusted with the toddling 
baby whose mother has gone to the next market town, or she can give 
the alarm if the pig is in danger of breaking out of the sty. In 
return she gets some little kindly office done for her which brings 
into play the softer and gentler emotions, and gives scope for services 
of Christian charity which cannot be paid for in coin or be set down in 
a debtor and creditor account. The old man who hobbles slowly with his 
stick, and only now and then can earn a shilling by poking about in a 
ditch or looking after a feeble cow, crouches with his old ‘ missus ’ over 
the scanty fire in the wet days when nothing is doing, and the younger 
neighbours drop in to have a talk. It takes these neighbours out 
of themselves and widens their very very narrow horizon; they get 
transported into a past that is like, and yet so different from, the 
present ; legend and tale of suffering or daring are repeated, alluded 
to, asked about, discussed ; the rustic of to-day finds himself bound 
by shadowy links of mysterious sympathy to the days gone by, and he 
is the better for it. With so little to soften him and so much to 
harden him—believing, because he is taught to believe, that his 
employer is his oppressor, that the landlords are robbers, that the 
parsons are working for lucre, that every man’s hand is against him— 
we can very ill afford to take from the peasant any personal in- 
fluence that tends to civilise him. You do him a grievous wrong 
if you help him to the conviction that human beings, like wild 
beasts, had best make short work with all the old consumers who 
have ceased to be bread-winners. Yet this is the tendency of the 
doctrines of the Economists. 

‘You don’t seem to me quite a fool somehow!” said one of these 
blatant gentlemen to me the other day in a railway carriage. ‘ But 
when your sort begins to talk of your “ moral side of the question ” 
and of “feelings” and “romance,” my sort ain’t going to be shut 
up that way. All I’ve got to say to that bunkum is—it’s all my 
'? 

When vanity has forced the blush of pride to the cheek under pres- 
sure of the delicate compliment that you are not ‘ quite a fool somehow,’ 
prudence suggests that you should allow the graceful sycophant to 
have the last word. For ‘my sort’ we love to drop into the little 
cabins and gossip with our elders, picking up the fragments that still 
remain of the language and the traditions that are fading. Sometimes 
we come upon odd scraps of scandal, as when old Cobb assures us that 
VoL. XI.—No. 63. 3E 
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his mother held him up to look at Lord Nelson after the battle of the 
Nile when he appeared in Norfolk ‘long o’ Cap’n Trowbridge, you 
know. Folks said as he wanted to be on the quiet ‘cause o’ them as he 
wanted to see down Necton ways. But he hadn’t on’y one arm an’ one 
eye, and they soon foun’ him out.’ Sometimes we get at the deep- 
seated faith in charms and occult lore which the schoolmaster has not 
quite eradicated, when, with bated breath and very slowly, Sally Doy 
solemnly declares what her own knowledge and experience forbid her 
doubting. Sometimes in one of the few chimney-corners of a ram- 
shackle farmhouse which the enterprising agent has doomed, an aged 
farmer of the all but extinct species is beguiled into opening out 
upon us. They are, however, a wary and reticent race, and shy of 
letting out too much at a time. But what a flavour their stories 
have! I turn out many an afternoon, weary and eye-sore, trudge 
across the heavy fields and muddy lanes, and drop down upon a three- 
legged stool before the smouldering fire. In a little Iam a new man. 

Round and round and round we beat. More often than not it’s 
a blank day. But then again, awoke by a chance word, up there 
rises from the dark storehouses of memory a cloud as big as a man’s 
hand, and how slowly we have to set to work if we hope to see it 
gather form and distinctness. If you lose your chance, you may never 
get it again. ‘It’s easy does it,’ as they say. ‘ Prowided you beant 
hurrisome,’ you may get most things out of your Arcadian friends— 
except money! If the truth must be confessed, I should be sorry to 
learn all that my informants had to teli in a single sitting. I do 
dearly love gossip, provided always that it is gossip which concerns 
the dead. The townsman’s gabble is not at all to my liking—it is so 
oppressively modern in its tone; to him everything anterior to the 
days of George the Third is ‘ very ancient.’ Do the poor in the towns 
all retire into ‘the House’ before they are seventy? Or is it that 
the worship of geography and English grammar, so firmly established 
and so bountifully endowed in the Board schools, has led the townsman 
to fight very shy indeed of anything remotely resembling history ? 

Be it as it may, in Arcadia men and women are still to be found 
who live very much in the past and love it, who have nothing to 
retail to you from the last penny paper, who do not concern them- 
selves with politics, who have no opinions on Indian affairs, who have 
never seen the Royal Academy, and yet whose conversation to ‘my 
sort’ has a never-ending attraction. These dear old people have 
really got something to tell, not only to repeat. 


Their talk is meatier, and ‘Il stay, 
While book-froth seems to whet your hunger ! 
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One notable feature of the old Arcadian is that he is not a 
laudator temporis acti. I never yet heard one of them say that 
‘the former times were better than these.’ To a man they will stand 
to it that the present generation know nothing of the hard life their 
grandsires had experience of. ‘How did I come into this parish if 
I warn’t born in it, eh? Why you see there was four of us, and my 
mother she worked the spinning-wheel, and they was a going out, 
don’t you know. And then—lawk! I think she dida little among the 
rushes, and you see, my father he got hurted wi’ a cart, and boys kind o” 
counted on going out—and that were all seventy-five year ago!’ 
You must give him his head, or you'll very soon puzzle him. More- 
over you must allow him unlimited use of harmless expletives. 
‘ Lawk,’ and ‘ you see,’ and ‘ whoy’ are absolutely indispensable assis- 
tants to him. But above all you must allow him to bless you freely. 
The number of blessings I get in the course of the year, if they only 
brought material advantage with them, would result in fabulous 
wealth for me and my heirs. 

Stripped bare of beatitudes and circumlocutions, old Wiffin’s story 
comes to this. His father was killed by an accident, his mother was 
left with four sons, of whom he was the eldest; the rest all died 
young. He was just fourteen. Of course he had to go to work. 
The parish gave him a swit of clothes. What were they? A ‘flannel 
jacket kind of a jersey as they call ’em now,’ a pair of leather breeches 
without buskins, and a pair of shoes. Thus fitted out he was ‘let out 
you know’ to a man of the name of Emms for his board and no 
wages. There were four men and boys in the little homestead. 
Emms had no family. Mrs. Emms did the dairy and the cooking by 
the help of a girl whom she worked like sin. They had plenty to 
eat ‘ and a deal more meat than they get now ;’ the bread, however, 
was ‘awful.’ The two serving boys (Wiffin was one; Judd, another 
of my old friends, was the other) had to sit in the ‘ what you may 
call the back kitchen like.’ All through the long winter evenings 
there they sat with never a pretence of fire. Sometimes in the 
bitter frost and snow they’d leave open the door of the living room 
where Farmer Emms was enjoying his pipe. Mrs. Emms was 
‘getting the victuals,’ and the girl was spinning. The two men 
were out in the stable or the cowhouse—‘ they were a deal warmer 
than we ’—and the monotonous day came to an end with a bowl of 
milk and a hunch of the ‘awful’ bread. At eight o’clock everybody 
used to turn in. The men and boys, as far as I can make out, 
seem to have had no bedsteads; they slept ‘anyhow—top o’ the 
house mostly!’ Wiffin has a vivid recollection of his first night 
at Emms’s, for he and Judd have often recurred to it. Wiffin, being 
soft of heart, lay awake crying for his mother. ‘I kep’ a thinkin’ 
on her. I dunno how it war, somehow I couldn’t help a dreamin’ as she 
wanted me.’ Judd, being of sterner metal, chose him out a warm retreat 
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—for it was cold. They were going to brew next day, and he—he slept in 
the mash-tub! ‘I heard him a snoring, and he make out as he heard 
me a crying, but that ain’t so.’ The poor lad throve on the hard 
work and abundant food. ‘ How did you get your clothes if you got 
no wages?’ ‘I didn’t get no clothes. I was always a little ’un, yet 
I grew, and when my first year came to an end I said to my master, 
“ Look here!’ and I showed him how I had nothing between my breeches 
and my jacket. We used to fasten up our breeches with a strap or a 
cord. I couldn’t buy a strap, so I had to truss up with string, and 
the breeches were good breeches, but they were too heavy for the 
jacket, and they’d tore the bottom part off. So I says to master, 
“ Look here!” says I, “I can’t go on so.” And he was put out about 
something, and he took me up short, and says he “Then you may go 
off so!” And I did go off, and I went and I hired myself with Farmer 
Olde—up that way—and there I was to get a pound a year, for he 
knew I was handy.’ 

It requires a considerable effort of imagination in our time to 
throw ourselves back into the days when tens of thousands of grown 
men and women were to be found who never spent anything from 
one year’s end to another. A lad of eighteen or twenty was quite 
content with a couple of pounds a year and his board. ‘A good 
man sometimes used to get ten pounds—lI’ve heard of one or two,’ 
says Wiffin; ‘but then they were extraordinary good men. There 
didn’t appear to be no money then! We used to have a shilling, or 
at most eighteenpence, to take a team to Norwich, and there was 
fourpence to pay at the gate, and that’s all we got, and if we didn’t 
get back to the gate before twelve there was another fourpence we 
should have had to pay. But of course no one was going to miss the 
gate—’tain’t likely !’ 

The same absence of money in the rural districts showed itself in 
a hundred different ways. It never occurred to people that every- 
thing could be reduced to a money value. ‘ Nobody knew anything 
about soap and candles. In the goodish farmhouses the girls used 
to cut the rushes and dry them, and then there used to be a boiling 
of the fat, and sometimes they used to let poor folks bring their own 
dry rushes and dip ’em for nothing. Spinning was mostly going out, 
but some on ’em [a phrase which every old Arcadian loves] kept 
it on much longer than others, and the buyers used to come round 
and take the yarn and bring back cloth, and sometimes it was poor 
cloth too, and then they used to quarrel; but the buyers always had 
the best of it. Many of them were Scotchmen, so I’ve heard say, 
and when they growed abusive, lawk! it war no manner o’ use 
trying to understand *em—they didn’t mean you to!’ I assume 
that there was some settling of accounts between the parties, but 
Wiffin doesn’t remember it, and he evidently looks upon the trade 
as carried on without a cash balance. 
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Wiffin’s reminiscences, it must be observed, do not go back much 
more than seventy years. He is only a little over eighty, but there 
are much older than he. His wife is his senior by five or six years. 
Unluckily she is a commonplace old lady, and you must not put too 
great a strain upon her. What you can get from her take, and when 
you see her put her hand to her head with a ‘ Lawk, now I’m mazed !’ 
give her a shilling and go your ways. But old Biddy Wiffin has her 
vivid recollections too, and she has a word to say to the modern 
fasses. ‘I can’t abide all their fal-lals!’ she says sometimes. I am 
never so indiscreet as to ask her what she means, and I assume 
‘ fal-lals’ to be some heinous vices about which it would be indelicate 
to inquire. Worked up to virtuous indignation she becomes voluble, 
and then is your time. ‘Gals! there ain’t no gals—they’re ladies. 
You've got to call’em Miss, or they’ll sauce you! When I was young 
I was a gal! I was one of the lucky ones, though, I was! You 
mayn’t credit it, but it’s as true as you’re sitting there: I never had 
a mistress as ever give me a flogging—not one!’ 

I know not how my readers will receive this solemn asseveration, 
but it came to me with a shock of pathos that almost unmanned me. 
On inquiry I found that these boys and girls in the old farmhouses 
at the beginning of the century were treated at times with an amount 
of brutality almost inconceivable to us. The old people are unanimous 
in testifying to this, and the evidence they have furnished me is 
sometimes very dreadful. ‘She's a going on about that there boy o’ 
hers ’cause his schoolmaster give him a hiding,’ growled out old Reed, 
who has lived over eighty-four years. ‘I tell her she knows nothing 
o’ what bar-bar-ity means. I tell ’e there ain’t none o’ the bar-bar-ity 
as there used to be!’ Then, with much vigorous emphasis and a 
certain eloquence with which the old man is gifted, he told me what 
I can never hope to tell half as forcibly. Accept the following as a 
version of his story. ‘I was over eighteen. I had been out in the 
same farmhouse three years with a man named Grimmer. He was 
a hoggish sort of man—what I call real hoggish—and I never liked 
him, and I thought I ought to get two pounds a year, and he hadn’t 
the means. It was just the year after the war, and the farmers were 
breaking right and left, and I thought he’d break, and so he did; 
but I was beforehand with him, and I went and hired myself with a 
man of the name of Mills; he had that farm, you know. ... So 
I was to get two pounds a year, and there were five of us, men and 
boys, and when I got there I didn’t like the looks nor the talk of the 
other four. When we went to bed they began to bouncea bit. ‘ You 
won’t be many days, young “un,” they said, “ before our master will 
call you into his little yard.” And when I asked what for, they told 
me that he was a rare un for the whip, and he gave it to them all 
round, young and old. We had to be down and out by five o’clock, 
and two or three days after I’d been there I was late. When I came 
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down, there he was. He was a big powerful man, with wrists like a 
cart-horse’s fore legs, but he was lamish and walked with a stick. 
“ Boy,” says he, “ go you and fetch my whip and bring it me in the 
little yard.” But I never stirred. ‘‘ Do you hear?” says he, and 
his great voice was like a bull’s. “I hear,” says I, “but I’m not 
coming.” Out he jumped, and he was that mad that he was no 
more lame than you are; he was as nimble asacat. And there 
he’d got me griped in his left hand, and one of those brewer’s whips, 
all one piece and six feet long, in the other. And there were those 
four looking on to see if I’d give in, and he took me up as if Id 
been a puppy, and flung me a couple of yards off, and swish it came. 
I was stubborn, and that mad that I felt no more than if he’d been 
hitting an anvil. He certainly would have killed me if the team 
man hadn’t called out to him, ‘ Master, you’ll be hung next assizes 
for killing that boy.” Then he went in, and then I found my clothes 
were cut as if it had been with a knife, and I was bleeding all over. 
He wasn’t such a bad master, though, for all that. O’ course he used to 
flog us, but then, when he did, you see he meant it cause o’ them wrists.’ 

Think of that, you who maunder on about the simple tastes of 
your progenitors. Was there no redress for inhuman ferocity like 
this, no protection for half-naked lads against these ruffians? None! 
‘ Where was the parson ?’ ‘He? He used to come over from Swaffham 
o Sundays. I don’t know what they call’d him.’ Magistrates? 
‘What was the use of my going to the magistrates? There wasn’t a 
labouring man for miles round would have dared to appear against a 
farmer ; and as for them, they were all alike, and he wasn’t such a 
bad master after all. It wasn’t half such a hoggish sort of a place 
as Grimmer’s.’ But then Farmer Grimmer hadn't ‘ them wrists.’ 

The same hideous cruelty seems to have run through everything. 
Here in my Arcadian retreat we have for two hundred years had the 
rare advantage of possessing a school endowed by a former inhabitant 
of the parish, at which boys and girls have been educated gratis in 
the three R’s. The school has been such an inestimable boon to the 
people, has worked and is working so well, has been for so long the 
envy of the county, and is at this moment so remarkably efficient, 
that her Majesty’s Commissioners have of course imposed a new scheme 
upon us, which will effectually hamper and eventually extinguish our 
endowment, and level us down to the required minimum standard of 
the village schools around us. Over this school, some seventy years 
ago, reigned supreme a man whom the people believe to have been a 
Jew. Old men and women in the parish to this day never mention 
his name without horror and a hate that is bad to notice. ‘Many’s 
the time,’ said an old woman to me, ‘that I’ve hid in a brake or a 
dry ditch all day long for fear my mother should make me go to 
school. Some cf them used regular to hunt up them as were playing 
truant, and bring ’em in to see ’em whipped !’ 
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‘It was all the same wherever you went,’ says old Reed. ‘ Folks 
seemed to hanker after it. I never did like to see a boy abused 
myself, but I’d have walked miles to see a man in the stocks and 
the tothers pelting of him!’ It appears that the constable in those 
days was a much more powerful personage than Policeman X., and 
that if he found a vagrant skulking about, he would think very little 
of shutting him up in the cage for the night, with the chance of for- 
getting him next morning. So in the case of a fight —no rare oecur- 
rence—the cry of ‘constables’ would empty the alehouse yard in a 
twinkling, and the combatants would take to their heels, absolutely 
cowed by the terrors of the law. And yet, as far as I ean learn, it 
never would have entered into the head of a labourer of those days to 
appeal to the law. It was a power like some hideous Juggernaut that 
could grimly crush and defied resistance; butforan agricultural labourer 
to look to it for refuge or defence would have been too ridiculous. 
Thus one of my informants gave me a graphic account of an 
exciting fight which was going on in a neighbouring village when 
a raid was made upon the combatants in the heat of the battle. 
Up marched the constable, a spare man with a harelip, and with those 
magic words, ‘ In the king’s name,’ single-handed, captured principals 
and seconds. The boxers, stripped to the waist and smeared with blood, 
he there and then set side by side in the stocks, no one daring even to 
cover their naked backs till the tremendous representative of the law 
had gone away to his supper. 

I never met with any one who could say he had been present at a 
bull-baiting. I suppose that pastime went out in times to which the 
memory of man doth not extend. But in Norfolk cock-fighting 
seems to have been a passion; shopkeepers of the small towns, 
publicans, and farmers used to have cocks boarded out in every 
village. ‘I’ve heard my mother say many a time,’ said one old 
body to me, ‘that she blessed the Lord there was cock-fighting, or 
she didn’t know how she could have got on at all.’ She kept the 
cocks in separate pens. Sometimes they would get out, and would fight 
anything. One day one of them escaped, and forthwith went for the 
old gander. ‘I was only a little girl, and I was right frightened ; and 
I holloahed to mother, but the old gander he got the master of him 
with his pinions, and he knocked him over into our dyke by the 
common, and mother she had hard work to save him from being 
drownded, and when the old gander saw him in mother’s arms he came 
a hissing and a creaking at him like a Christian!’ The cockfights 
were held anywhere where there was a deep depression, an old marl- 
pit being a favourite place; but that indefinite spot ‘ back o’ the 
alehouse’ was the more usual resort, John Barleycorn being the 
master of the ceremonies for the most part. And this leads me to 
another very notable difference between the rustics at the beginning 
of this century and the moderns. 
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From all that I can learn, and I have taken no little pains to 
arrive at the truth, I have no hesitation in saying that the agricul- 
tural labourer of seventy years ago was less frequently a sot than he 
whom we now have to do with. To begin with, he had no time at his 
own disposal and no money to spend. But this was not all—he hardly 
knew what ardent spirits meant. There was a good deal of beer and 
cider giving in the farmhouses, and he took all he could get ; but gin 
and the other fire waters he never tasted. One of my very disreputa- 
ble ‘ special correspondents’ is an old heathen of 87. He has been 
a wicked old vagabond, and, by all accounts, was at one time a noisy, 
quarrelsome, blasphemous bully of much vigour and energy; and all 
the more dangerous because ‘ the best of company.’ Now, since his 
temptations have left him, and he has become blind and infirm, he has 
become religious in his talk, though still at times remarkably jovial. 
One day I found him very feeble and apparently sinking; the old 
woman who has been touchingly faithful to him for fifty years or so 
was crying at his bedside. A drop of rum would bring him to—but 
where was she to get it? My heart could not but be softened to the 
wretched old man who lay there the wreck of a grand physique; I 
couldn’t see him die. I sent for the cordial, and, by the help of 
the stimulant and some more generous food for a week or so, he 
revived, and is likely to last for another year or two. We have 
had many a long talk since then. ‘God A’mighty has put up 
wi’ a deal from me, he has, and I don’t think he'll be hard upon me 
somehow,’ he broke in one day. ‘Some on’em talks o’ being conwarted, 
but I don’t mean to say as I’ve ever been conwarted. I wasn’t never 
given over to drink enough for that.’ Solemn as the occasion was, 
and profoundly touched as I was by the piteousness of all that the 
words implied, I confess that I found it very hard indeed to smother 
my appreciation of their grotesqueness. But by questioning him, and 
waiting, and tempting him to confide in me, it became evident that, 
so far as he had any distinct meaning in this extraordinary speech, he 
meant that he had never had deliriwm tremens! It was as if in this 
broken-down and grossly ignorant old man there lurked a survival of 
the old belief in the Dionysic possession : that never came, he thought, 
af you only drank beer. When he was young no one ever heard of 
anything else—no working man at any rate. He was a man grown 
before he ever tasted gin. ‘Gin came in with the railroad chaps. 
I used to tell ’em, “ Mates,” says I, “them bottles o’ yourn don’t 
hold enough for me. I don’t like getting drunk—I like drinking! ”’ 
Whether he was right or wrong I know not, but it is his firm con- 
viction that at the old alehouses there were no spirits to be bought. It 
used to be whispered that there was a good deal of smuggling carried 
on by the help of the carriers’ carts that were always moving along 
the roads night and: day; but, for the farm labourer, brandy was as 
little known as nectar. Nor was this all. The public houses, in these 
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old days, were almost confined to the high roads. Old Bickers pro- 
tests that sixty years ago there was only a single public house 
‘between Dereham and Fransham Kennels,’ a distance of nearly six 
miles. At this moment, though the traffic on this same road is not a 
third of what it was, and the population is much more sparse, there 
are at least nine! 

There are some of us who have a deep dislike to that sort of pro- 
tection which would treat the masses as if they were children in 
hourly danger of falling into the fire; but I confess I cannot see why 
the trade of the brewer and the distiller should be the only ‘ protected 
interest ’ left among us; or why, when that stupid creature, the plain 
man, indignantly complains at the outrageous number of pothouses, 
which threaten to outnumber the labourers’ cottages in some country 
districts, he should be told to remember the vested interests, which 
ought never to have been created and which hardly existed till within 
the last half-century. When the cause of ‘ local option’ is taken up by 
leaders who have no ulterior object in view, and pleaded by advocates 
who are too much in earnest for buffoonery, I suspect that the general 
sense of the community will be found inclining to the lesser of two 
evils, and prefer the danger of submitting to the tyranny of the 
majority to enduring the grosser tyranny of the besotted. 

One thing is certain, that the farm labourer at the beginning of the 
century had not the facilities for the horrible orgies that he is familiar 
with now. He was cruel, as I have said, he was ignorant, his 
language was very foul and profane, and it is clear to me that, as a 
tule, he had very little affection for his offspring. ‘ Folks didn’t take so 
much notice o’ childern as they do now. They didn’t use to have such 
fam’lies to my seeming. The women were more hard-worked like, and 
they used to go out into the fields, and the little uns used to doie like 
more’n they do now.’ That the labourers’ cottages were less crowded 
seventy years ago than they are now seems quite certain. The 
practice of boarding the lads in the farmhouses will account for this 
to a great extent, and the causes urged by my informant above 
deserve consideration. 


The old people never have anything to say about their fathers. 
Whatever memories they have of tenderness, pity, or sympathy, these 
all have to do with their mothers. The fathers seem to have been a 
terror to the rising generation, and only that. ‘ Father used to hide 
me with a strap,’ says one. ‘ My father didn’t hold wi’ beating you 
wi’ a stick—he used to flog us,’ whatever that may mean, says 
another. All the octogenarians tell the same tale. On the other 
hand I cannot learn that there was much wife-beating. I suspect 
‘that came in with the railroad chaps’ and their bottles. But the 
language was hateful, utterly hateful. And here, perhaps, is the 


a 
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place to say that I observe a very curious and very marked difference 
in the ordinary speech of the old people and that of the young ones 
who have been under the influence of the modern schoolmaster. I 
remember well how, some twenty-five years ago, I startled a friend 
by saying, ‘I am sure that woman is lying; she tells her story 
without a doubt!’ Your old Arcadian’s style of talk is full of 
doubts; it is what may be called the dubitative or approximating 
style. He is always feeling for what he has to say through a maze of 
tangled expletives, qualifications, retractations, and corrections. He 
knows he is not sure of his ground, that he has not said what he had 
in his mind ; he is afraid of the consequences of articulate speech, 
and expects to gain something by silence; his ‘hopes and fears that 
kindle hope, an undistinguishable throng,’ confuse him, and his speech 
bewrayeth him. 

*‘How’s your old missus to-day, Mark?’ you inquire simply. 
Mark pauses, takes off his cap and wipes his head, and begins his 
reply. ‘Well, thank ye, sir, she’s a poor critter as you may say. 
What I’m a thinking on is, you see, as she’s coming on in years. Not 
but there’s some as is older ’an she, but you know you can’t never 
trust ’em, they’ll say anything ’fares [it appears] as some on ’em will. 
Now I reckon as I’m four score years come Martinmas, but then you 
ain’t got my register for me, don’t you see, as you said you would, 
though Biddy Blake ha’ got hern. [This with a certain gentle 
rebuke at your negligence and a spice of jealousy too.] And my 
missus, somehow she’s maybe a year younger, leastways I ain’t 
certain, but I kind o’ reckon so!’ ‘ But how about the rheumatics ?’ 
you suggest. Hereupon Mark, having delivered himself of his 
preamble, repeats the process with a dozen repetitions of ‘ least- 
ways,’ § "fares as if,’ ‘ whereby don’t you know,’ ‘not but what,’ ‘I ain’t 
a going to say,’ &c. After ten minutes you are left to infer that the old 
woman is pretty much as she was, and would like some more pudding. 
These dear old circumlocutions are rapidly going the way that the fine 
old Norfolk words, and twang, and squeaky sing-song have gone. The 
lads and lasses speak out clear distinct and almost faultless *‘ governess 
English,’ answer briskly and categorically; they are not troubled 
with doubts or hesitation; it is as if their sentences were made by 
machinery. So ‘the old order changeth, yielding place to new.’ But 
by all accounts the wholly wanton and gratuitous blasphemy, which the 
old people tell you of, must have been horrible. Thank God, among 
the rural population it is rarely that one hears it now. Old Joe 
Bickers, who they say had at one time a bad reputation for his guilty 
tongue, opening out to me in his own peculiar way, explained, ‘I ain’t 
a going to say as.I warn’t given to swearing; but bless the Lord, I 
meant no harm by it. I didn’t mean’em all to be damned as you may 
say, but somehow it kind o’ came handy like, whereby you was helped 
along when you was in want of a word and couldn’t stop no ways.’ 
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It was inevitable that side by side with all this cruelty, coarseness, 
and blasphemy, there should be a dreadful amount of crime. During 
the nine years ending with 1808 there were actually committed to the 
four prisons at Wymondham, Aylsham, Walsingham, and Norwich 
Castle, the enormous aggregate of 2,336 men and women, to whom we 
may be sure little mercy was shown. The ghastly horrors of one at 
least of these prisons thirty years before this time may be read in some 
brief notes of Howard’s by those who delight in the luxury of feeling 
their flesh creep. It is to be supposed that, in the interval, consider- 
able improvements had been carried out, but ‘ once a gaol-bird always a 
gaol-bird ’ seems to have been accepted as a canon which admitted of 
noexception. ‘ Father used to say to us when we were boys, “ You can 
always starve, but don’t you get into gaol. Don’t you believe it!” I’ve 
heard him say scores o’ times. “* Abednego didn’t get out o’ that there 
furnace without blisterin’.” I was a grown man afore I rightly understood 
what he meant, but he war a scholar he war!’ But the very severity 
of the law had a tendency to defeat itself. The certainty that any 
evidence given against a criminal would hand him over to the gallows, 
led to a great deal of semi-connivance with the wrongdoer. How 
could it be otherwise? It is said that in the year 1785 ninety-seven 
persons were executed in London alone for shoplifting, the value of 
the goods stolen in the majority of instances being hardly as much 
as five shillings. When Sir Samuel Romilly, on the 15th of March 
1813, brought in his bill for repealing what he called ‘ the most severe 
and sanguinary Act in our Statute Book,’ there was actually at that 
moment a child under ten years of age lying in Newgate, on whom 
sentence of death had been passed for shoplifting ! 

More than once have I had a harrowing tale of some shocking 
crime related to me, the doer of which was never found out; and 
then in a mysterious undertone has been added: ‘X. or Y., he 
gnawed who done it well enow, but 0’ course he warn’t a going to 
hang un.’ This connivance—the outcome of a mixed sentiment, in 
which pity and horror were curiously blended with a vague supersti- 
tious shrinking from blood-guiltiness—-accounted for a large margin 
of lawlessness which baffled the very inefficient rural constabulary. 
The rustic shut his ears and eyes, and even when he was brought 
into court he fell back upon his reserve of real or assumed stupidity. 
The moment that a felon was hunted out of the country into the 
towns he was a doomed man. At Mattishall were three brothers, 
Skinner by name, who were known to be desperate characters; they 
lived with their mother, a weak, whining sort of a woman, and 
who was kept in constant terror by her lawless sons. She was 
somewhat deaf by nature, and deaf as a post when it became 
necessary to reach that point. Again and again the house was 
searched, but no evidence could be obtained. At last one of the 
brothers was caught mounted on a horse he had stolen. The fellow 
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was thrown into Norwich Castle; he managed to break out of gaol, 
and was at large for two years. To an inner circle his haunts were per- 
fectly well known, but he laughed at warrants, till being hard pressed 
he made for London, the very worst place in the land he could have 
run to; here he was taken and hanged at Newgate. Another brother, 
while attempting to break into the rectory at Tuddenham, was shot 
by the butler ; the other burglars carried him home and left him; he 
lingered for a fortnight, and then died of his wounds. No inquiry 
was made. The third brother had a warrant out against him for 
years, but he died in his bed at last. 

I suspect that the executions in and near London were much in ex- 
cess of the numbers which the population of the metropolis, relatively 
to the rest of the country, could account for. It would not be difficult, 
I suppose, to obtain the statistics for correcting or confirming my 
suspicion, but on no other hypothesis can I account for the curious 
fact that I have never met with an old countryman who would con- 
fess that he had seen a man hanged. One old fellow, indeed, with 
some shyness and awe, gave me a clue to this mystery. ‘ He’d heer'd 
tell’ that whoever saw three executions was sure to be hanged himself; 
therefore my informant had a shrinking from the very name of 
the gallows. But here and there, where four roads met on some lonely 
heath or wild moor, a ghastly gibbet, on which the rotting carcase of 
some specially ferocious murderer swung, served as a landmark for miles 
round. We had one three or four miles off, on what was Braden- 
ham Heath, seventy years or so ago. The gibbet many men re- 
member ; indeed there is a curious history attached to it which it 
may perhaps be worth while returning to on a future occasion. One 
very intelligent farmer gave me a thrilling report of what his father 
had experienced on this spot shortly after the ghastly object had been 
set up. It was dark when he started ‘ from t’other side of the county.’ 
He rode alone. Just as he came upon Bradenham Heath up rose the 
moon and the wind with her. His horse was very tired, he was compelled 
to ease him; the poor brute could hardly go. The storm burst forth 
in angry squalls and gusts that came with no warning, then lulled, 
then passionately began again. Heaven and earth! There stood the 
gibbet, the moon shining full upon it. Instead of being ten feet high, 
it had grown as large as asteeple. Downes had never meant to pass it; 
he had meant to take a short cut across the heath and leave the gibbet 
a mile to the left, but his horse was dead-beat, and he had to keep to 
the road. He shut his eyes, and with all his force he struck his horse 
with the heavy whip. The jaded beast feebly trotted on, made a bad 
stumble, recovered himself, then stood stock still. Downes was almost 
touching the gibbet, and he knew that the carcase, enclosed in a 
kind of iron cage and swinging by chains, was a few inches above his 
head. At the same moment came a fiercer squall than any before, and 
close to Downes’ ear sounded a loud scream that maddened him. The 
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frightened horse trembled all over, started, swerved, crushed his mas- 
ter’s leg against the gibbet, and a heavy weight fell down from the 
cage and brushed the rider’s boot in its fall. How Downes got home 
he never could tell. ‘Other folks’ used to aver that the scream 
was no more than the creaking of the chains as the gale caught the 
rotting carcase, and that after that gale it ‘kind o’ fell into a heap 
in the cage like.’ It was conjectured that the murderer’s leg-bone 
slipped out and just missed the worthy farmer’s head in its fall. 
Outside the margin of the breakers of the law there were the 
tramps and nomad bands who skulked behind it. Large gipsy en- 
campments used to move about from heath to heath, and eighty years 
ago these poor people were just beginning to have a bad time of it. 
It was about 1808 that the high price of corn led to a prodigious 
breadth of heath land in Norfolk being brought under the plough, land 
which never could and never will pay for cultivation in any but excep- 
tional times. The gipsies suffered much, and thereupon began tres- 
passes upon the farmers’ fields, quarrels, and, some said, incendiary fires. 
Sometimes a rough bargain was struck: ‘ You leave my fences alone, 
and you may camp on the green lane. If you meddle with the hedge- 
stakes, I'll have the law of you.’ Sometimes these gipsies, being 
great horse-dealers, would have as many as twenty horses belonging to 
them. But the old farmers were afraid of the gipsies, and it was only 
when the new race of farmers came in with the scramble for land which 
high prices brought during the last decade of the great war, that 
the Romanies found themselves doomed. Then they had to break up 
into smaller encampments, they became poorer and poorer, and now 
they have almost disappeared. ‘ Did they live by poaching ? or how?’ 
Nobody can answer the question. Poaching, as we understand it now, 
was almost unknown. There were scores of landowners who lived on 
their small estates and never dreamt of aping the follies of the great 
men. Pheasant coops, and battues, and beating covers, and driving 
birds, these things were all in the future. What was the use of going 
out with nets and snares when every pightel had its corners thick with 
brushwood and every parish had hundreds of acres of gorse and thickets 
which practically was no man’s land? Every field had its huge 
hedgerow, with the ‘ doddles’ or pollards, which afforded firing for rich 
and poor. ‘ We used to hear ’em of a night sometimes up an old tree 
chopping,’ says one old farmer ; ‘ and we usen’t to say anything to ’em 
as long as they didn’t pull up the hurdles.’ All this underwood with the 
turf in the pulk hole or bog lands, which the women used to cut and 
store and not unfrequently pilfered and fought about, constituted 
absolutely the only fuel at the beginning of the century. Now and 
then an old growler stands to it that ‘ there ain’t nothin’ like it! A 
teal good bit of turf on the hearth is better nor bacca any day. And 
as for warmth, why when once you'd got your fire alight it never went 
out all the winter. You just look at that now!’ It is difficult to 
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make out when the labourers first began to burn coal; it must have 
come in gradually. High farming cut off the supply of fuel from the 
heaths and commons. ‘I never saw coal till after I was married,’ 
says old Sally Tuttle, who is past eighty, ‘and I never burnt any till 
my second husband bade me bring some from Dereham. We used to 
bring it tied up in a bundle and carry it on cur heads.’ 

The clean sweep that has been made in some districts of every- 
thing in the shape of wood is already occasioning some inconvenience, 
There are whole parishes in Norfolk where not a tree has been planted, 
except by the parson, for fifty years, and where the process of cutting 
down every stick and stubbing up every hedgerow has gone on with 
merciless ferocity. 

With the denudation of the heathlands and scrub a vast change 
has come over the fawna of the Eastern counties. All the larger birds 
have disappeared, bustards, and bitterns, and storks, the great horned 
owls that haunted the old gnarled pollards, kites that would hover 
over the flocks—just out of shot of the crazy flint-lock gun which 
kicked a man off his legs if he dared to fire it—hover and then swoop 
down and carry off some tiny lamb, ‘mostly a dead un,’ as one old 
fellow told me; but now and then a newly dropped one struggling feebly 
in the cruel grip of the ravisher that bore off his prey, carried it to 
some high ground where it was out of reach, mangled it, and then 
away to the nest and the callow brood awaiting with gaping mouths, 

‘Were there any bitterns hereabouts when you were a boy, Mike?’ 
*I can’t zackly make out what yer main.’ Then, after much explana- 
tion and long digressions, he returns to it. ‘ Why, you must main 
Bog Bumpers. It’s over fifty year since I heard folks even talk of 
them.’ Then he proceeded to say how some seventy years ago, 
when he was a small boy, he went with his mother over Thetford 
Heath, ‘ or that way,’! and how they came upon the nests of the ‘ Bog 
Bumpers’ ‘in a kind of a low mash like.’ The two male birds ‘roared 
and bellowed’ over their heads, and the poor woman grew very much 
alarmed. The child sank in the ooze and clutched at a tuft of rushes 
to save itself. The two female birds rose startled—moved off a yard or 
two. They looked like ‘great hedgehogs all feathers, only they was 
as big as a sheep, and my mother scrome that loud she was fit to 
scare em, And they seemed to me to come a rolling at us, and says 
mother says she, “O Lord, they'll have my Mike’s eyes!” Id had 
enough of Bog Bumpers arter that!’ 

In the beautiful open country near Sandringham the great bustard 
was comparatively common at the beginning of this century ; they are 
as large as turkeys, and it must have been a sight never to be forgot- 
ten to see a flock of eleven rise up together from the heath almost 
under your horse’s feet, as happened to an old Norfolk clergyman in (I 


1 This locality would be an extremely improbable one, but our Arcadian geography 
is of the vaguest. 
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think) 1803 who recently died. Then there were stoats, and weasels, 
and polecats by the million, fearless and blood-thirsty—‘ you might 
watch them hunting, and they didn’t seem to mind you.’ It was a 
gruesome sound that would be sure to come upon your ear as you 
crossed the old furze-brakes, when a rabbit was clutched at last, and 
you heard the scuffle and the screams that grew fainter and fainter, 
and then literally the ‘ stillness of death.’ The foxes swarmed with- 
out any need to preserve them. They did not do half the mischief 
they do now, though there were three timesas many in our grandfathers’ 
time. ‘You see there was such a lot of warmint, they’d no call to 
come arter the hens!’ Otters, too, used to hunt in every trumpery 
stream ; the people seem to have been afraid to tackle them, whether 
from any superstitious feeling or because they really are powerful and 
formidable animals, I cannot say. Snakes and hedgehogs appear to 
have been as plentiful as mice or blackbeetles. Keeping a tame 
hedgehog in the farmhouses, or even in the labourers’ cottages, was 
very common. The children used to make playthings of them. 
‘Some folks used to say as they milked the cows, but I never could 
hold wi’ that. My sister Kezia—she lies in churchyard—she 
was wonderful fond of her hedgehog ; she’d brought it up ever since it 
was as big as an egg, and she used to go and beg at farmhouses for 
milk for it. We children—five of us—we used all to sleep in one 
bed, and my sister Kezia once would have her hedgehog in bed with us, 
and when we got up in the morning there was the hedgehog all 
crawling over wi’ lice. You see “t warn’t used to go to bed wi’ 
Christians, and the beat had drawed ’em out, but mother she wouldn’t 
have no more o’ that!’ The old people have a lingering regret for 
the hedgehogs, and a persuasion that they formed the staple food of 
the gipsies. ‘ Many’s the gipsy fellow as I’ve seen with nothing on 
his head only hedgehog skins; they used to like them sort o’ caps!’ 
Twenty years ago, when I first settled in Norwich, I received 
every now and then a visit from an extremely intelligent old man 
who got his living by collecting for naturalists up and down the 
country. His speciality was snakes, but he did not confine his 
attention to them. When he came we used to give him a ‘ benefit’ 
in the crypt under the grammar school, and very edifying it was to 
see a crowd of boys huddling in a dense ring, but taking good care 
to keep their distance, while the snake-man turned out six or eight 
‘deadly vipers’ to writhe about the damp stone floor. After scaring 
the smaller urchins for a while, he would pick them up one by one 
with a small iron hook and drop them into the cage he carried about 
on his back. He complained sadly how the times had altered with 
him. When he was young he could go to twenty places in the 
county and be sure of getting a dozen adders in an hour or two, but 
now he was lucky if he found three in a week, The pretty little 
slow worms that are not only harmless, but seem to respond to 
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gentle and kindly treatment—they, he said, were getting very scarce. 
‘ It’s a pity, sir!’ he added, in a dreamy kind of way, as he took one of 
them out mechanically and put it round his neck—the little creature 
slipping down his collar, and seeming to be looking up at his face. 

The aspects of nature exercise too powerful an influence upon 
us all not to have brought about with their changes some changes 
too in the beliefs and sentiments of the dwellers in Arcadia. The 
old superstitions are passing away—passing, but not quite gone. 
Indeed, the dread of the ‘wise woman,’ the trust in the ‘cunning 
man,’ and firm belief in being ‘ overlooked,’? is very much more com- 
mon and very much more deep-seated than is generally supposed. 
I know of at least three persons within a mile of my own door 
each of whom is most entirely convinced that he or she has suffered 
from the machinations of the evil one and those in league witb him. 
I regret to say that. one of these—a really good old soul for whom I 
have a great regard and whom everybody respects—protests that my 
immediate predecessor in this benefice ‘ overlooked ’ her donkey, and 
so caused the animal’s premature decease ; and, as though that was not 
enough, did likewise overlook her husband, who continued to languish 
and suffer till such time as the rector himself sickened and died, 
after which his victim began to mend and speedily returned to work 
once more. The audacious rationalists—impious sceptics who would 
say anything—declare that the donkey was forty-two years old, 
and that the man had a slight paralytic seizure. ‘That don’t inter- 
fere with his being overlooked, though! ’ 

On the subject of our Arcadian superstitions and the matters 
kindred thereto I must defer entering. Possibly an opportunity may 
present itself hereafter for recurring to a subject about which there 
remains something to tell. 

My readers will notice that I have said but little about the 
farmers of seventy or eighty years ago. Unfortunately it is much more 
difficult to gather information regarding their habits and status than 
to pick up stories and traditions of the peasantry who lived by day-labour. 
There are several reasons for this, but the chief reason exists in the 
fact that the race of small farmers have been ‘ improved off the face 
of the earth,’ at any rate in what are called close parishes, i.e. parishes 
belonging to a single landlord. In the open parishes, where the 
ownership of the land is shared by several proprietors, other causes 
account for the oblivion that tantalises the inquirer. If the small 
man prospered in his farm of fifty or a hundred acres, he was not 
satisfied ; he moved into a larger occupation, and, in nine cases out of 
ten, became bankrupt in a year or two. He had the capital in 
physical strength, brain power, and cash for successful cultivation of 
the smaller area; he was utterly unfit to cope with the larger 
difficulties which he was called upon to face in his new undertaking. 

2 Te. bewitched. 
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It was as if a small tradesman in a country town should rush into a 
wholesale -usiness in London or Liverpool—the end was almost always 
disaster... . ‘He? He’d a mind to go and take a farm down that 
way, and he found he hadn’t the mains.’ ‘He took up (borrowed) 
5001. of Lawyer X., and he hankered arter a bigger place, and then 
somehow he war bankrupt.’ ‘He wanted to better hisself, and then 
times got worse and he lost allas ever he had.’ These are the kind of 
answers that one receives. None of the small men, as a rule, seem to 
have been able to do well if their ambition carried them beyond a 
certain point. They dropped out in large numbers during the rage for 
farming that came in towards the close of the French war. ‘ Those 
were bad times for the poor and good times for the farmers,’ writes 
one whose quaint autobiography lies before me, and who passed from us 
at the age of ninety-two only a fewmonthsago. ‘The poor lived upon 
turnips,’ he goes on to say ; ‘ the women used to go eight or ten in a 
gang at high noonday into the turnip fields, each of them with a bag 
which they filled with as much as they could fairly carry home... . 
This I can state asa fact, as I have seen it and helped to get it 
home.’ 

Bad times for the poor indeed! During the nine years ending with 
1813 the labourer’s wages in Norfolk averaged eleven shillings a week. 
Good times for farmers—yes, assuredly! During those same years 
the average price of wheat was eighty-eight shillings and fourpence 
a quarter. How significant is that pregnant remark of Mr. Bacon in 
his valuable report on Norfolk agriculture published nearly forty 
years ago. ‘In almost all the inquiries which have been made... 
we have invariably found the rate of wages higher in proportion when 
the price of corn was low than when high prices have been obtained.’ 
But the inflation of prices brought with it a speculative mania, and 
the Nemesis came at last. The neglect of the labourer ‘ recoiled on his 
superiors with double force at a later period, when it was beyond 
the power of the occupier to remedy the evils engendered by de- 
pression, he himself being involved in almost irretrievable ruin.’ # 

As a consequence of the high prices, precisely the same fierce 
scramble for farms and the same rise in rents occurred, which we have 
known only too well during the last ten or twelve years, and then 
the same collapse when bad seasons came. The small men disap- 
peared, and their place knew them no more; their memory perished 
with them. They were a rough lot, as far as I can gather. They;rode 
in troops to market on the famous Norfolk cobs, which have gone from 
us as completely as their riders. They were not thrifty as a class, if 
all or half I hear of them be true. They drank and spent more at 
the market inns than their successors do, notwithstanding all that is 


® History of the Agriculture of Norfolk, by Richard Noverre Baco3. 2nd , edition. 
Ridgway, London, 1849. Mr. Bacon is still alive and full of vigour, intelligence, and 
energy. 
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said to the contrary. They did not drive their smart gigs, to be sure, 
for gigs were hardly known. Their top boots lasted them through 
many a rough season. They came to church with their dogs, who 
occasionally had a general fight in the aisle. They thought little of 
carting their hay on Sunday morning, provided they put in an appear- 
ance at worship in the afternoon. Between them and the labourer 
little love was lost. 

But if they were now and then hard taskmasters, and if the 
labourer submitted to their tyranny in a stolid kind of way which 
looked like desperation, his submission was due exactly to this, that 
his own position was not desperate. He bore the blows and oaths, the 
flogging, and the hard fare, just because he had a prospect of having 
his own innings by-and-by, and because he knew that he might, if 
he pleased, have a chance of grinding down his labourers one of these 


fine days. In fact he had a future. Between him and the farmer 


there was not the great gulf fixed which has gone on continually 
widening. Small as his wages were, it is undeniable that somehow 
or other the labourer of two generations back could and did rise to 
be an occupier more frequently than he does or can do now. If he could 
not, and never did, aspire to become the ‘ gentleman farmer,’ he 
could at any rate rise some little way. Thrift, sagacity, and indomi- 
table energy were not all in vain. There was a day of small things 


then which offered at any rate the semblance of a career. 

It may be said, and it is sometimes said, that the old race of 
farmers passed away because they neither had capital nor did they 
amass it. I know that with some people it is sufficient condem- 
nation of any enterprise that no fortunes have been made in it. 
Judged by this test, the farmers of the old days must be pronounced 
failures. But apply the same test to the tenant farmers of the last 
fifty years, and do they come out of it with any flying colours? Let 
those who can tell us most about the results of high farming in the 
Eastern counties, the lawyers who buy and sell property, and who 
make the farmers’ wills, and the bankers to whom the secrets of men 
are known, answer the question. There is strong reason to believe 
that farming never has been a money-making pursuit, whether con- 
ducted on a large or a small scale—never has been and never will be. 
Meanwhile the fertility of the land has increased enormously, and 
the gross rental of the county of Norfolk alone is nearly 700,000/. 
more than it was seventy years ago.‘ Capitalise this vast income, 
and the portentous proportions of the unearned increment become 
somewhat appalling. The aggregate of money that has passed through 
the farmers’ hands in these seventy years almost defies calculation ; 
but it has literally passed through their hands. Where has it stuck ? 
Are the tenant farmers of England at this moment very much richer 


4 Under the property tax of 1810 the gross rental of Norfolk was 1,439,9977.; in 
1879-80 it was 2,108,125/.} 
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than they who tilled the soil so rudely seventy years ago? Are the 
landlords as a class more sure of their rents than they were? Is it 
certain that the outlay which the single tenant of 1,000 acres demands 
to be spent upon his holding is periodically less than that which the 
ten men on the same estate used sheepishly to beg for in the old 
days? If it should turn out that wheat really cannot be grown at a 
profit in these islands, will the large holdings with the mansions 
upon them command any rent at all? If the increment has been 
unearned, will the decrement that some foretell have been undeserved ? 
But I am wandering into ‘another man’s line of things’ and for- 
getting that I have nothing to do with the future. Prophecy is for 
others. I am but a humble picker-up of memories that are fading 
away, a mere chronicler of gossip that will not be prattled long. 
While I write the bell is tolling, and another aged life has dropped. 
Week by week they pass, these witnesses that will be cross-examined 
no more. 


AvGustus JESSOPP. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


WHAT IS A STANDARD? 


One half of my economical friends take it as a personal grievance 
that I should advocate bimetallism, and the other half absolutely 
refuse to discuss the matter seriously at all. This arises partly from 
the extreme dislike which all Englishmen have for system of any 
kind, and partly from the almost mad enthusiasm with which they 
regard the very few systematic institutions they possess. 

At this time of almost universal scepticism, when every one of our 
most cherished beliefs is being scattered to the winds, there is one 
thing, and one thing only, which most Englishmen concur in adoring, 
and that one thing is the English pound sterling. An English pound 
sterling unites in itself qualities to be found in scarcely any other 
coin. It has maintained its position unaltered for sixty-four years ; 
it is the standard of value and measure of property throughout the 
length and breadth of Great Britain, and even in our unfortunate 
annexe of Ireland. It is the unit of accounts; it is the coin passing 
from hand to hand, at all events in England; and it is legal tender. 
It is, in fact, the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar the king has 
set up, and which, according to the serious portion of my economic 
friends, all Englishmen are bound to fall down and worship. 

The present position of the question as it apparently presents 
itself to the Government may be shortly stated. 

Ist. The question does not concern England at all. 

2nd. If it does concern England, it is not within the scope of 
present practical politics, but is only in the academic stage of discus- 
sion. 

3rd. England, not having changed her standard since 1816, cannot 
be called upon to mix herself up with the discussions upon it until 
those countries which have been chopping and changing ever since 
1868 have made up their mind what it is they want, and to what ex- 
tent England can assist them in getting it. 

4th. Supposing the object of these bimetallic discussions be 
to rehabilitate silver, England, by keeping open her Indian mints, has 
done more towards keeping up the price of that metal than all the 
other countries put together. 

5th. England having accepted and put in practice that which 
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is believed to be in accordance with economic law—namely, free- 
trade—and having in vain endeavoured to procure the adoption of it 
by other nations, including her own colonies, it is rather too much 
to.ask her without a moment’s hesitation to adopt another economic 
truth, supposing the possibility of bimetallism by agreement to be as 
capable of an academic demonstration as free-trade. 

6th. But whether it be true or false, whether it be wise or foolish, 
the number of pressing questions and the party feelings in the House 
of Commons would render any attempt to solve the question in this 
present year absolutely hopeless. 

I have endeavoured thus to state the present position of things 
and the views entertained by those who take it as a personal griev- 
ance that I should advocate bimetallism, and I now pass on to those 
who resolutely decline to treat the question seriously at all. The 
most conspicuous among these is Lord Sherbrooke, but I shall endea- 
your to deal with him later on. Besides his lordship, there are others 
who write week by week upon the subject, and find it a simple matter 
to crush bimetallism. To do so it is only necessary to take Lord 
Liverpool’s book and Sir Robert Peel’s speeches, to talk of Harris, 
Temple, and Locke, to bring out the most well-known passages in 
their writings, to ignore everything that has happened since 1868, 
and to speak of the impossibility of thwarting the eternal laws of 


production. Then, by mixing up in hopeless confusion standard, 
currency, legal tender, and unit of account, it is possible to produce a 
most able paper which must be quite satisfactory to the orthodox 
worshippers of the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar the king has 


set up. 

In answer to an assertion of mine that the double standard existed 
in England up to and indeed after the suspension of cash payments, 
the Economist writes :— 

It is difficult to understand how they—that is, Lord Liverpool and Sir Robert 
Peel—could have represented to themselves the mercantile money of the kingdom 
as anything but gold. If they found the legal standard consisted of two metals, 
but that in practice one only was used, what stronger proof can be given of the 
impossibility experienced by us, as by other nations, cf keeping both metals in cir- 
culation at one time ? 


This extract is given to show the determination not to discuss the 
question in a serious manner ; for how can we suppose that a writer in 
the Economist can be ignorant of the difference between currency 
and standard? nor do we know where he finds that the bimetallists 
desire that both metals should be kept in circulation at the same 
time. 

The Economist is so far right in that it follows Lord Liverpool 
in using the expression ‘ that the standard is the principal measure 
of property—that is to say, the chief coin in use “—and it would appear 
that this diction was followed by the Bullion Committee, which took 
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‘ standard ’ and ‘ chief coin ’ in use to be synonymous, and thereby held 
that gold was the English standard, anything in law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Now, what appears to me to be a correct meaning of the word 
“standard,’ as it is used at the recent monetary conferences, is that it 
shall be the principal measure of property, but not necessarily the 
chief coin in use. 

A banknote at this moment is legal tender in England, but not 
in Scotland. It is also current in England and not in Scotland. A 
Scotch banknote is current in Scotland, but it is neither legal 
tender nor standard until it has been exchanged for gold. 

In America it is very hard to say, with the perpetual changes 
taking place, what is standard and what is legal tender. In France, 
French banknotes, pieces of five francs, and napoleons are legal 
tender at the ratio of 154 to 1, but the coinage of silver having been 
suspended, the gold has not quitted the country, notwithstanding the 
fall of silver. It is, however, only kept therein by that and other 
somewhat forcible measures. Most of the economists declare that 
France has got what they call a gold basis, and this is true to a 
certain extent—namely, that while, if you take gold ingots to the mint 
at Paris, you may get gold coin in exchange, of standard weight and 
fineness, if you take silver ingots you cannot get them coined. The 
double standard, therefore, exists still in France to the extent of 
coined silver, but no further. The double standard, according to law, 
is in that country less complete than it was in England previous to 
the suspension of cash payments, because during that time, notwith- 
standing that the free coinage of silver had been stopped, any one 
could pay his debts to the amount of 25/. of garbled silver currency, 
and to an unlimited extent in silver by weight. 

Before continuing the subject of the standard, I will say a few 
words upon what I mean by money. 

A friend of mine, of unequalled knowledge of commercial affairs, 
and of twenty years’ experience in parliamentary life, was inclined 
last year to take an interest in bimetallism. He applied to Lord 
Sherbrooke for his opinion, and received for answer that only fools 
were to be found in favour of the double standard, and I have there- 
fore naturally taken up his lordship’s paper upon the nature of money 
with fear and trembling; the more so as I find that he considers 
bimetallism to be one of those ‘delusions,’ only worthy of being 
treated like the raging waves of the sea by letting them ‘ foam out 
their own shame.’ 

Having declared myself to be a bimetallist, I am astonished to 
find that I have been ‘deluded’ into a question which ‘ touches on 
the verge of the abstruse, which the mass of mankind are content not 
to meddle with.’ ‘The answer,’ according to Lord Sherbrooke, 
‘appears to most minds —-that is, I presume, to most minds other 
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than those of the mass of mankind—‘ so complete and so crushing 
that it has been thought unnecessary to give it at any length.’ 

I do not pretend to understand all that has been written on the 
subject, for I do not know what Lord Sherbrooke means by the 
‘discipline of bimetallism,’ but I have done that which he has not 
done, in reading most of the treatises which have been written on 
the question. His method of studying it has been, as Mr. Kinglake 
said of Lord Raglan at the battle of the Alma, to avoid clouding his 
brain with useless information or plans. The masses of pamphlets 
which lay upon his table, 


Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, 


have been put aside, and he has sought for information as to what he 
calls ‘the latest phase of the doctrine and discipline of bimetallism ’ 
by looking exactly where he was sure not to find it. He goes to the 
printed report of a meeting summoned to agree upon the best mode 
of organising a society for the spread of the doctrine, and expects to 
find the whole theory explained in a speech made by the chairman 
tomen almost all of whom had written or spoken upon it. He 
might as well have expected to find the Pons Asinorum or the first 
rules of syntax init. In fact, to carry on his own quotation, in this 
he is like a ‘ wandering star to whom is reserved the blackness of 
darkness for ever.’ 

He tells us he is a disciple of Smith, Ricardo, and Mill, and I 
presume that the form in which that assertion presents itself to his 
mind is the following :—‘ I am a disciple of Smith, Ricardo, and 
Mill; I disapprove of bimetallism, therefore every one who approves 
of it is in contradiction with Smith, Ricardo, and Mill.’ 

My desire is to show that all that Mill says of the double 
standard is thoroughly understood by bimetallists; that what Adam 
Smith says of the standard refers to purity of coin more than any- 
thing else ; and that the plan of Ricardo, for the paper circulation, is 
one which would bring out in a stronger light than any other the 
advantage, if not the absolute necessity, of bimetallism. 

But here I am in the same unpleasant predicament of which 
Lord Sherbrooke complains: I am ‘jerked with kicking at nothing.’ 
If he had read the papers before him, he would have known that the 
bimetallists have never relied, for their statement of the effect of the 
German demonetisation, on their own resources, They have derived 
their whole statistical information from the writings of Messrs. Giffen 
and Jevons. If these are exaggerated or erroneous, their mistakes 
can be corrected. 

The effect of bimetallism to secure a diminution of the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of the precious metals is vouched for by Mr. 
Jevons in his work on money. 
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The general principles of bimetallism are contained in a memo- 
randum on an international bimetallic standard of value, dated Simla, 
June 2, 1880, which memorandum is to be found in the Blue 
Book containing the proceedings at the Paris Conference of 1881, 
Mr. Chapman, the author of it, was himself present at the meeting 
in November, and its contents are more or less adopted by all those 
who take an interest in this question. 

Mr. Gibbs’s pamphlet on the Double Standard, which contains the 
table of the relative prices of the precious metals during the whole 
period of the existence of the French mint prices, showing that 
their divergence dated from the exact moment when the double 
standard was destroyed, might have afforded a candid inquirer some 
food for reflection. But, as Lord Sherbrooke had omitted to read 
anything on the subject on which he lays down the law, so it was 
necessary for him to create a giant of some sort to destroy, and the 
one he has selected is a supposed assertion on our parts that we were 
‘undergoing some unheard-of plunder, some cruel and unjust humi- 
liation, by the German demonetisation. I shall shortly show that 
our language upon that subject has been much less violent than 
his own. 

What we have said is that Germany committed an error, now 
publicly acknowledged by her to have been so, in that she ‘ reposed 
too much confidence in the doctrines inculeated by the standard 
writers on political economy, and in the success that had hitherto 
attended obedience to their advice ;’ that she followed the counsels of 
doctrinaires who had no practical knowledge of the phenomena they 
undertook to explain, and that she thus altered her monetary system, 
confiding in ‘ dark and dreary ambiguities,’ rather than in that which 
would bear the light of day from being based on practical experience 
and theoretic truth. 

A subject ‘ verging on the abstruse’ is not exhausted by one quota- 
tion from Aristotle, and by paraphrases of Mill and Adam Smith’s 
chapters concerning the nature of money, nor is it sufficient for an 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer to assert that, like the mother of 
Sisera, a question upon the subject would make answer to itself. 
The bimetallist theory, which Lord Sherbrooke has not examined, is 
believed by us to rest upon the definition to be found in his own 
quotation from the Ethics—namely, that the value of money, and the 
relative value of the precious metals, depend less on production than 
on the monopoly with which it is endowed by being money. 

Aristotle tells us that money has the name ‘ véusopa because it is 
not so by nature but by law, and because it is in our own power to 
render it useless ;’ thus, and thus only, was it in the power of the 
German Government to change its silver money and render it useless, 
and the consequences arising from that act are what we have to 
analyse and explain. 
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Lord Sherbrooke says that ‘the value of money depends entirely 
on the cost of producing it.’ 

M‘Culloch says the same thing, if possible, more explicitly ; he 
says‘ a pound weight of gold is at present worth about fifteen pounds 
of silver. The cause of the difference in the price of the two metals 
consists entirely in the circumstance of its costing about fifteen times 
as much to produce a pound of gold as to produce a pound of silver.’ 

In a correspondence between Lord Grey and myself last summer, 
he, while eagerly claiming for the precious metals the subservience to 
the general law of the cost of production, frankly admitted that 
qualification of the doctrine which all men, I believe, except 
M‘Culloch, in an unguarded moment, and Lord Sherbrooke, assent to. 

Lord Grey says :— 

It is true that variations in that cost do not cause rapid fluctuations in the 

value of these metals, because they are so durable, and the total mass of them 
available in the world at any one time is so large as compared with the produce of 
a single year, that it isa good while before a reduction in the cost of producing 
either metal, and an increase in the amount produced, can cause any sensible varia- 
tion in its value as compared to the other, or to commodities at large. 
This modification, if correct, shows that the truth of the value being 
governed by cost of production is a question of degree and not of prin- 
ciple. If the interval mentioned by Lord Grey between the change in 
the cost of production and the effect upon the market value be a very 
long one, say a century, it naturally becomes less important than the 
instantaneous effect upon the market by the arbitrary action of 
certain states. The discovery of the Californian and Australian gold 
fields, and that of the silver deposits in the centre of North America, 
had less effect on the values of the precious metals than the 
acts perpetrated by the German and Scandinavian Governments in 
their total or partial cessation of silver coinage. A comparison of 
these phenomena seems to me to be more pertinent to the question 
than allusions to Diomedes and Glaucus, bricks of tea, cowries, and 
rocksalt, or macutes, otherwise money of the mind, of which Lord 
Sherbrooke possesses so surprising a monopoly. 

Mill’s remarks on the double standard have not been neglected by 
the bimetallists ; they are as follows :— 

It appears therefore that the value of money is liable to more frequent fluctua- 
tions when both metals are a legal tender at a fixed valuation, than when the 
exclusive standard of the currency is either gold or silver. Instead of being only 
affected by variations in the cost of production of one metal, it is subject to 
derangement from those of two. 


Lower down in the same page he says :— 


Some of the advocates of a double standard are influenced by an exaggerated 
estimate of an advantage which to acertain extent is real, that of being able to have 
recourse for replenishing the circulation to the united stock of gold and silver in the 
commercial world, instead of being confined to one of them;“which, from atcidental 
absorption, may not be attainable with sufficient rapidity. 
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These two assertions would be admitted by the bimetallists to 
have been fair enough at the time they were written ; but the expe- 
rience gained since the demonetisation of silver in Germany has 
proved that if the oscillations in the prices of the precious metals in 
respect to commodities would be somewhat more frequent, they would 
be also much less violent, with the double standard. 

I now pass on to Adam Smith. In his days either of the two 
metals was legal tender at a fixed ratio. Lord Sherbrooke appa- 
rently fancies that some weak-kneed individuals were assembled at the 
India Office last November to hear the doctrine propounded for the first 
time. The following is what I findin Adam Smith on the subject :— 

In the English mint the pound weight of gold is coined into 444 guineas, which 
at 21s. the guinea is equal to 46/. 14s. 6d. An ounce of such gold coin therefore is 
worth 37. 17s. 103d. in silver. 


Further on he says,— 


In the English mint a pound weight of standard silver bullion is coined into 62 shil- 
lings, containing in the same manner a pound weight of standard silver; 5s. 2d. an 
ounce therefore is said to be the mint price of silver in England, or the quantity of 
silver coin which the mint gives in return for standard silver bullion. 

There is not a word in the famous chapter of Adam Smith indicating 
his belief in the necessity of a single standard; in fact, in his day the 
question of the standard was so mixed up with the necessity of stan- 
dard weight and fineness in the coins forming the currency of the 
country, that no one that I am aware of was known to discuss the 
possibility of a standard of value, other than that depending on the 
standard weight and fineness of the coins of the realm, to which prin- 
cipally Lord Liverpool’s famous treatise is devoted. Thus Adam Smith 
says :-— 

The money of any particular country is, at any particular time or place, more 
or less an accurate measure of value, according as the current coin is more or less 
exactly agreeable to its standard, or contains more or less exactly the precise 
quantity of fine gold or pure silver which it ought to contain. 

I now come to Ricardo, whom it is the fashion at this day to decry. 
Lord Sherbrooke’s devotion to him is derived, I believe, from one of 
the causes whence springs his contempt for the classics. That con- 
tempt is bred by familiarity with them, which, in the case of Ricardo, 
has produced admiration mixed with envy of that special knowledge 
to which his lordship can never attain. 

Ricardo in his day, and Lord Overstone in ours, have enjoyed 
the peculiar advantage of what Mr. Squeers called ‘ practical educa- 
tion :’ that is, they can not only spell horse, but they have rubbed 
him down. Ricardo’s scheme for a paper currency which has been 
publicly praised by Lord Sherbrooke, but the precise scope of which 
I fancy he scarcely understands, is exactly the example which ap- 
pears to me to show the advantage of bimetallism. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that Ricardo’s scheme 
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for a paper currency should be carried out to its fullest conclusion ; 
that one-pound notes should be issued for England, as they are for 
Scotland and Ireland, and that there should be no such thing as 
coined sovereigns at all; that the security for the payment of these 
notes, either by a privileged bank or the State, should be the amount 
of securities declared to be sufficient, and the balance in bullion. It 
is manifest that with such a state of things there would be no neces- 
sity for a mint at all. The precious metals, whether one or two, 
would be kept in ingots of the standard weight and fineness in the 
vaults of the issue department. The volume of the paper circulation 
would fluctuate exactly to the same extent as if the whole circulation 
were metallic, and the raising and reducing of the rate of discount 
would be the regular expression of the existing value of money in the 
country—that is, a demand for circulation would cause the rate to rise 
and a superabundance of it would cause it to fall. Bullion for the 
issue vaults would be attracted by high rates, and repelled by low rates. 

Are the monometallists prepared to say that, with the circulation 
thus confined to paper, if the principal nations of the civilised world 
had agreed to treat both silver and gold as money at a fixed ratio, 
whether in coins or ingots, it would be to the advantage of England to 
restrict its operations to one metal only ? 

If they are not prepared to say this, they will no doubt answer 
that the fixed ratio is an idle dream and an impossibility, and that 
the reason why they wish for ingots of gold is that one metal alone 
can measure value. How then, if that be so, is it to be accounted 
for, that, during the whole period of the French mint prices being 
open to the world, the relative prices of gold and silver remained 
constant, notwithstanding the changes in the cost of production 
caused by the discoveries, first, of gold in Australia and California, 
and afterwards of silver in America? Instead of accounting for 
these phenomena, Lord Sherbrooke rejoices in such words as ‘ con- 
fusion for confusion’s sake,’ ‘ fraudulent device,’ and ‘ palming off by a 
practice known to dishonest pedlars.’ 

I have already shown that in the days of Adam Smith a standard 
meant the measure of weight and fineness of a coin or ingot, and I 
have also endeavoured to show that with Ricardo’s scheme for a paper 
eurrency which Lord Sherbrooke publicly approves, there would be no 
need for coin at all, but bullion, and bullion only of standard weight 
and fineness in ingots, would be necessary to hold against banknotes 
beyond the amount permitted to exist in securities. The standard 
weight and fineness being duly certified, the pounds sterling in such 
ingot would constitute the measure of value in the country, because 
each possessor of a sufficient number of banknotes could at any time 
change them for an ingot, which might be sent anywhere. In such 
a case, the only use of the ingots would be tosend abroad. Supposing 
the French mint prices to be restored anywhere, the holder of the 
ingot could procure currency with it in such places, but the mono- 
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metallists would prevent the holding of silver against the notes, 
however ‘ convenient it might be to the merchant,’ lest it should be 
supposed that the bimetallic standard was that of the realm of 
England. 

In America at this moment silver is legal tender, but nobody 
wheels about barrows full of silver dollars; but they have in their 
pocket-books silver certificates with which they can pay their debts 
or taxes. These silver certificates are, as near as possible, in ac- 
cordance with Ricardo’s proposition. 

The most singular part of Lord Sherbrooke’s omissions is his 
total oblivion of his own speeches. He thinks it a most dreadful 
presumption to attempt to alter the standard of the realm in 
England, forgetting that he has proposed to alter the standards used 
by two far more populous communities than ours. He first proposed 
to alter the European standard of value, and, secondly, that of our 
Indian Empire. In order that there may be no mistake whatever 
about his propositions, in making both of which I am bound to 
admit that his language about the double standard was fully as strong 
as it is now, I quote his words :— 


A gold and silver standard is not a double, but an alternate standard. The two 
metals are always fluctuating in their relations to one another. It is in the nature 
of things for the cheaper metal for the time being to drive out the dearer. There- 
fore, when the silver standard drives the gold out of circulation, it leaves us nothing 
to compare our international coin with except the silver standard to which it 
would have no exact relation ; and so I ventured to say in answer to the question, 
that it would be impossible to hold out hopes of assimilation [that is, of coinage with 
France] until France has made up her mind to give up the silver standard and 
have only a gold standard; andI am happy to say that France is favourable to the 
abandonment of her silver standard. .. . 

But I wish here to point out that I believe it is possible for England and France, 
if they can make up their minds to give up a little of their prejudices for the sake 
of the great advantage of having an international coinage, to obtain that object. I 
will just show the House how that could be done... . 

It appears to me that the subject is not so difficult as might be supposed, and 
that by a single measure we may secure to ourselves the great benefit of saving all 
the expenses incurred on our own gold coinage, without imposing those expenses on 
any one else, and at the same time of striking a coin which would have the advan- 
tage of an international circulation. 


These extracts show that to change the standard of value all 
over Europe for the very small object of possessing a coin which 
would have the advantage of an international agreement, was in 1869 
thought a very easy and simple operation by the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

The next quotation is from his contribution as an Opposition 
leader to the Indian silver discussions. He was as strong as he is 
now, and as he was in the coinage controversy, against the double 
standard, and he placed his views before the House purely as sug- 
gestions, and without any assumption of authority. But, when looked 
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at in the light afforded by the controversy about the standards, they 
showed that he exaggerated far more than any bimetallists do the 
evils to India arising from the demonetisation in Germany. 


We know from the accounts before us that India by this means alone (that is, 
the depreciation of silver) actually loses and is deprived of 3,000,000/. yearly. This 
is a state of things which, if it is to be regarded as permanent and one not likely to 
be speedily or immediately relieved, is one utterly intolerable to be contemplated, 
if there be within our reach any means or power of amendment. I think the case 
is made out, as clearly as can be, that we should, if possible, avoid so terrible a 
calamity as that with which India is visited through no fault of her own, which 
springs from institutions which she has, which does not arise from the nature of 
things, but comes from institutions made by the will of man, and can be altered by 


the will of man. 


What, then, was the remedy for the intolerable state of things 
brought about, as he correctly states, by the will of man and alterable 
by the will of man? He proposes a paper currency for India founded 
upon gold. After making his usual attack upon the double standard, 
which had been recommended by the previous speaker, Mr. Sidebotham, 
he adds :— 


The question is whether we cannot hit on some other means, What appears 
to me to be wanted is a standard identical with that of the country with which it 


is so intimately bound up... . 

It would be perfectly easy, I think, to introduce notes into India, and to make 
the regulations that Mr. Ricardo suggested, that a person should receive gold for 
any notes he might bring in. We know if there were any redundancy in the 
currency that the process would go on until the redundancy ceased ; but it would 
go no further, and then we should be possessed of a currency, not so showy, not so 
expensive, but for all practical purposes just as good, as the currency of England 
and the silver currency of India. 

This crude proposition, at first believed to have been hastily 
advanced in the heat of debate, was afterwards enlarged upon in an 
article in the Fortnightly of July 1879 under the title of * A Simple 
Way out of the Indian Difficulty.’ It included a cessation of general 
coinage of silver in India, and the issue of notes convertible into gold. 
The objections to it were,— 

1. That to procure the gold to pay the redundant notes would 
create so large a demand for that metal as would increase the di- 
vergence between the value of it and that of silver. 

2. That the enormous amount of silver rupees in India would be 
crowded into the treasuries to exchange for the new notes convertible 
into gold. 

3. That, notwithstanding the limit implied by the cessation of 
fresh coinage, the profit to the holders of rupees would be so enormous 
that it would have paid to set up mints in all directions. 

This ‘simple way’ showed the extreme simplicity of the author 
of it, who perhaps never suspected that it would be called ‘a fraudulent 
contrivance,’ tending to ‘ confusion for confusioyesake,’ However, 
this proposition very naturally was heard of ng/more. 
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The conclusions:arrived at by Lord Grey in the correspondence 
to which I have already referred are as follows :-— 


1. That the objections to bimetallism are insurmountable ; bimetallism being 
understood to mean a system under which the character of money is given to both 
silver and gold coins, andeither at a fixed rate is made a legal tender in the payment 


of debts. 
2. That the present standard of value in this country ought to be strictly main- 


tained, and that no departure from it or from the principles of our existing monetary 
system ought to be made. 

3. That if, in consequence of our determination to adhere to our present monetary 
system, France, the United States, Germany, and Italy, were to resolve that they 
also would maintain gold currencies, and should make such changes in their exist- 
ing laws as to the use of silver as would be necessary to keep the gold coins they 
might issue in circulation, the demand for gold must be so increased as, for a time 
at least, materially to raise its value, and thus occasion much commercial em- 
barrassment and very serious pressure on all branches of productive industry in 
most nations. 

4. That authorising the Bank of England to use silver at the market price to- 
gether with gold as the basis of its issues might avert this evil, by leading other 
nations to adopt similar arrangements, and would, at any rate, mitigate the evils 
that would arise from a great extension of the use of gold in the circulation of 
those countries, by diminishing the amount of gold required by England, and 
affording facilities for the employment of silver as an instrument of exchange 


between nations. 
5. That this measure would not involve the slightest departure from our pre- 
sent standard of value, or from the principles of our monetary system. 


it will be seen that Lord Grey accepts the fact of the evils which 
have followed the demonetisation of Germany. 

Mr. Clarmont Daniell, an Indian writer, proposes that there should 
be but one standard and one legal tender of money for all the world— 
gold. To this he adds silver, to be equally legal tender to any 
amount, but upon condition that its value as existing in the bullion 
market shall be ascertained from time to time, and proclaimed by 
competent authority. Professor Bonamy Price supports this theory, 
and backs it up by the singular argument ‘ that steadiness of value 
is incomparably the highest quality which money can possess.’ He 
therefore wishes to take away that quality from that which is the 
money of a very large portion of the human race, simply because he 
is unwilling to accept one fact which Professor Jevons has proved 
to be mathematically correct, and another which the French mint 
prices show to be historically true. 

The objection which I feel both to Lord Grey’s plan and to Mr. 
Daniell’s is that they would have all the evils of a radical change 
without bringing us back to that state of the common measure of 
value which was lost when the French mint prices were given up. 

The use of a standard is that, if the unit of account be a pound, a 
dollar, a mark, a rupee, or a franc, the persons having any number of 
these written in books against tneir names may know as exactly as 
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possible what their debt is, and what quantity of what substance will 
suffice to free them from it. Now with a varying relative price be- 
tween gold and silver, notwithstanding that both would be used as 
‘instruments of exchange between nations,’ the above advantage 
would be lost. 

The functions of a standard, as has been said before, are not 
necessarily limited to its connection with coins or other instruments 
of circulation within a state, more especially in a country where paper 
transfers of all sorts are as much in use as they are here. A standard 
may be, if I may use the term, the test of that ‘money of the mind’ 
which is founded on the certainty of ultimately receiving that which 
will be as available in the international exchange as paper is within 
the state. It appears then to me that to recognise the standard of 
value in international exchange is more important than to regard it in 
its relation to interior currency, and that this consideration ought to 
induce the governments of those countries which have brought about the 
difficulty by their rash interference and ill-considered changes in their 
monetary arrangements, to think twice before they break up the pre- 
sent negotiations, even supposing that their continuance should in- 
volve an agreement with no other offer from England and the Indian 
Empire than that made last year. 

I give this advice under the full conviction that the enormous in- 
ternational transactions of England will make her come into the 
agreement as svon as it shall be shown to be feasible, and giving due 
weight to the old objection which would of course arise on the part 
of other Powers, that they do not wish to pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for us. 

A great deal has happened since last year. The Italian Govern- 
ment has made a gold loan, but has not ventured upon a gold resump- 
tion. The American Government has shown its powerlessness to 
repeal the Silver Coinage Bill, notwithstanding the recommendation 
of the Treasurer and Director of the Mint. The silver material 
dollar may not have got into circulation ; but the silver certificates 
which Lord Sherbrooke thinks better still are to be found in every 
railway station and custom-house, while the evils which were so in- 
tolerable in India have turned out to be only losses to the public 
budget of the State and the private budgets of the English officials. 

Lord Sherbrooke has himself proposed an international agreement 
for coin which at once deprives him of the right to make the objec- 
tion of its impossibility. 

The French bimetallic standard was defended as far back as 1819 
by Sismondi without anticipating either international agreement or 
free mintage, the two new elements brought in since that date. He 
says :— 

Si le gouvernement déclare que toute dette d’une once d’or pourra étre légitime- 
ment payée avec quinze onces d'argent, ainsi que cela se pratique en France, Ja 
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mesure commune du commerce ne s’établira pas sur la quantité annuelle produite 
par les mines d’or ou par celles d’argent, mais sur une moyenne proportionelle entre 
les variations que subiront ces deux quantités, et l’étalon désiré en acquerra plus 


de fixité. 


Now the above is what we want answered ; it will not answer itself, 
We are all agreed that the object in view is to have the greatest 
fixity which can be obtained from our common measure of value. 
We are all agreed that within a country where gold is the only 
measure of value, the fixity, though not absolute, is as great as can be 
had; but the question is how to obtain the greatest fixity in inter- 
national transactions, and with reference to this point we believe 
that the effect of the demonetisation of silver has shown that ‘ there 
are more things in heaven and earth’ than were dreamt of in the 
philosophy of Lord Liverpool and M‘Culloch. 

Lord Sherbrooke has not refuted our arguments, but he approves 
of Aristotle’s definition. He therefore believes that money is made 
by law and can be unmade by it; but he apparently disbelieves that 
the relative value between the two metals can be fixed by it; that is, 
he thinks that Aristotle’s rule is good enough for either metal, but not 
for both. He is thus, in my opinion, landed in the dilemma sug- 
gested in Sheridan’s famous paradox. 

Sheridan was in the habit of walking with his aunt to the pump- 
room at Bath, but after a time that amusement palled upon him. 
One day he neglected to escort her, and on his visiting her next day she 
remonstrated with him. 

‘ But,’ he answered, ‘it was raining all the morning.’ ‘ Quite 
true,’ she said, ‘ but it was fine all the afternoon, and I heard of you on 
the public walks.’ To which he rejoined, ‘ My dear aunt, it was fine 
enough for one, but not for two.’ 

This argument, though in some respects defective, was meant to 
be, and no doubt was, good enough for an old woman. Lord Sher- 
brooke’s limitation of the maxims of Aristotle appears to me to display 
a contempt for the understandings of his opponents similar to that 
which Sheridan felt for that of his aunt. 

No doubt Lord Sherbrooke would have refuted all this if he had 
chosen to do so, but he has not read his brief. To use his own words 
in the paper mentioned above, ‘ why should he waste his time in think- 
ing, when he is already master of all that has been and all that can 
be said on the subject ? To try to impart to such a person a new 
idea is a sort of insult, for it implies that there is something left for 
him to learn—which, as the mathematicians say, is absurd.’ 


H. R. GRENFELL. 





A SCHOOL FOR DRAMATIC ART. 


Mr. Hami.ton Aipé, in the last number of this Review, writing on this 
subject, makes his puppet Millbrook say, ‘There are no stock com- 
panies in the country theatres.’ 

I think he is wrong. There is, I believe, a stock company at 
Brighton ; also at one of the Manchester theatres, the Queen’s; and 
at one or other of the Liverpool theatres; and I should say also in 
Dublin. There must be some sort of company where the theatre is 
open throughout the year. A beginner would get quite enough 
practice to accustom him to facing an audience by joining the stock 
company at any such theatre. Why should he not begin with the 
pantomime at Christmas? This, I admit, does not apply to an 
educated young lady who wishes to adopt the stage as a profession. 
I am speaking only of young men, when I suggest joining the stock 
company at pantomime time in a provincial theatre. 

Millbrook continues: ‘ You know what is universally done in the 
present day;’ and from this commencement it would naturally be 
surmised that Millbrook himself does know what is ‘ universally 
done,’ and that he is going to impart it to his friend Haughton; 
and so he goes on, ‘a play, when it has been done to death in London, 
is sent for change of air round the provinces.’ 

Very sorry to contradict Mr. Millbrook as to what is ‘ universally 
done’ with a play, but really for a gentleman, who poses as an ir- 
structor, he does not seem to be remarkably well up in the subject he 
has taken in hand. The following, my dear Mr. Millbrook, is a 
rather more correct account: when a piece is an undoubted success, 
which can be ascertained with certainty at the expiration of six weeks, 
a company is at once organised to take it round the provinces, the 
time of its departure from town depending on the dates that can be 
given in the country and the plan of the campaign. A second 
company will be formed for a tour of the less important towns; and 
these two companies will commence operations, not when the piece 
‘has been done to death in London,’ but when it is in the full vigour 
of its existence at the theatre where it was originally produced. 

‘A man,’ continues the clever and well-informed Millbrook, ‘ may 
be required to say, ‘‘ Your ladyship’s carriage is at the door,” three 
hundred and sixty-five nights running.’ Yes, he ‘ may,’ but also he 
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may not. If Mr. Millbrook means that in a London theatre the 
‘super’ who can be ‘ trusted with a line’ would have to say these 
words at every performance, including matinées, throughout a year’s 
run of a successful piece, he is under the mark in his calculation—that 
is, if by ‘nights’ he intends ‘ representations’; and I may add, 
that if that Super-with-a-line attempted to vary it by an occa- 
sional ‘ gag,’ he would the first time be admonished, the second 
reprimanded, and the third dismissed,—that is, unless the gag 
was repeated by request and permitted by authority. But if the 
speaker of this line be worthy of better things, depend upon it he will 
either be picked up from outside or he will receive preferment from his 
own manager, who on the first opportunity would ‘ give him a chance’ 
with a part in the lever du rideau, or, ‘if he humbly and heartily 
desire it,’ he would be sent with the provincial company, and be 
cast for a better part in the same piece. The only person likely to 
consider this statement of the case as not in accordance with facts 
will be the ‘disappointed tragedian,’ who is always complaining that 
professional spite and jealousy have debarred him from being at the 
top of the tree. Such a one is hopeless: he is neither humble 
nor hearty, and his proud spirit has to bend beneath the weight of 
a banner in a spectacle, until, alas! even the banner becomes too 
heavy, and he disappears from the scene for ever. 

The absolute Millbrook continues : ‘ The opportunity of practising 
a constant variety of parts impossible to obtain elsewhere the School 
of Dramatic Art proposes to supply.’ 

With what the School ‘ proposes’ I am not concerned just now ; 
only with the ‘ impossibility ’ of obtaining the ‘ opportunity of prac- 
tising a constant variety of parts.’ First, what does our guide, 
philosopher, and friend Millbrook mean? and what does he want? 
Well, what he wants I suppose is to encourage dramatic art. There 
I am with him. But the means to this end? There I am without 
him ; in fact, I don’t think with his present ideas that he is wanted 
at all. When better instructed he may be of use, but I doubt it. 
He goes out valiantly enough to do battle on behalf of his idea, 


Millbrook s’en va-t-en guerre. 


But, unless he is better armed at all points— 


On n’scait quand il reviendra. 


Let him join the happy amateurs in the clouds, and theorise. But 
let us mortals be practical. Therefore, let us return to our young man 
who, in consequence of having said his line, ‘ Your ladyship’s carriage 
is at the door,’ so well, has been promoted to a better part in the 
piece, and joined the travelling company. The members of this 
company change and chop about ; not all of them remain from first to 
last ; other engagements with other companies, or in London, prevent 
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their being fixtures ; and so it will happen, and not by any means as 
an exception, that an actor or an actress in a travelling company may, 
before quitting it, have played every part in the piece. I know of 
two cases: one, where the actor, who started as the footman in the 
London theatre, worked his way up through the other minor parts to 
a leading réle in the piece; and another, where an actress, com- 
mencing as the chambermaid in London, joined the country 
company and played all the ladies’ parts in rotation. That was 
good practice, and both actor and actress found out what they 
could do. The two cases I have quoted are not exceptions. The 
travelling Chippendale Company offered a great variety of study in 
the old comedies ; and as it is not usually mutually advantageous for 
manager or actor to engage for a whole tour, the fortnight’s notice on 
either side affords plenty of opportunity for a member of a company 
to leave it and join another where he may see a chance of ‘ bettering 
himself.’ 

I contend that there is as good a chance now, if not a better one, 
for the actor of ordinary talent, as there was in the days of stock 
companies in the provincial theatres, who got into a slip-shod routine, 
who seldom played a new piece, but did a certain ‘ draw’ regularly 
every Saturday night as the week came round, varied only by 
another certain draw. ‘Raymond and Agnes, or the Bleeding Nun,’ 
‘The Field of Forty Footsteps,’ ‘The Three Red Men,’ *‘ The Lonely 
Man of the Ocean,’ and so forth, were, depend upon it, on the stock 
list of the stock company under the management of the lamented 
Mr. and Mrs. Crummles. 

While long runs are supported by the public there will be long 
runs; and as long as the travelling company system pays, there will be 
travelling companies; and as the number of theatres is increased, so 
are the chances of the actor who ‘ really has it in him’ increased. 

But as to this ‘School of Dramatic Art,’ who are the professors ? 
who are to teach ? 

The most highly gifted actors are not the best teachers. You 
remember Pendennis? Who taught Miss Fotheringay those dramatic 
tricks which so delighted and charmed her audience? Snuffy old 
Bows who played the fiddle in the orchestra. 

The stage being what is called a ‘self-educating profession,’ the 
letter ‘hh’ is, in a general way, beyond an ordinary actor’s aspirations. 
The dropping of the *h’ is not necessarily a sign of an uneducated 
man; but it is not a model of correct English. Over how.many 
London stages could it be safely written, ‘Ici on parle anglais’? 
Not even in a Shakespearian theatre—where, at all events, they 
cannot retort that they ‘only speak what the author puts in their 
mouths, and if he doesn’t put “h’s” in for them they can’t be 
expected to pronounce them ’—will the letter ‘h’ be given its proper 
value, 
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But to our practicality. 
Each theatre should be a school of dramatic art. 
Take e.g. the Lyceum, the St. James’s, or the Haymarket. 

Let pupils be rehearsed by the prompter in whatever piece may 
be running at the time. Let the pupils be shifted about from part to 
part, until something like a well-cast dramatis persone is obtained. 

Let the strictest rules be observed during rehearsal. Pupils able 
to do so should pay a fixed fee. Pupils unable to do so should bind 
themselves as apprentices to the manager of the theatre, who would 
have the refusal of their services at a salary for a certain time, either 
for town or country. The prompter and stage manager should 
receive extra pay for this work, to which the fees would contribute. 

The paying pupils should be free to go from one theatre to 
another. Plenty of variety for them then. ‘ Orders’ for witnessing 
performances should only be given to those unable to afford payment. 

Fines should be inflicted for unpunctuality ; and a pupil after 
three offences against any one rule should be removed from the piece, 
but not dismissed from the class, unless the manager should judge it 
necessary. Some such plan as this, carefully considered, would 
afford the opening so much needed by young women of good birth 
and education, who would go on the stage if they could be assured 
beforehand that their professional surroundings would be respectable. 

Only under the greatest safeguards can a young lady attempt to 
adopt this quasi profession. At some theatres there may be a 
veneer of respectability over its Bohemianism; but ’tis a very thin 
varnish, and for my part I prefer the rough Bohemian kindliness, 
expressed in a free and easy manner towards the young beginner, to 
the strain of keeping up the ‘ best company manners’ (soon to vanish 
when real earnestness comes out in the excitement of rehearsal), 
which is as snobbish in the green-room as it is anywhere out of it. 
All members of a company have a right to the use of the green-room of 
their theatre; it forms a sort of fantastic antechamber to a court of 
public appeal, to which every one connected with the case is admitted. 
In a theatre, where the entertainment is mixed, so must be, neces- 
sarily, the company in the green-room. Where will all these have 
been educated? In what possible school of dramatic art will this 
motley assembly have obtained instruction ? 

The subject is full of difficulty ; but the suggestion I have already 
made as to instructions at rehearsal, and each theatre forming its 
own private school, seems to me to offer the greatest advantage in 
the simplest and shortest way: if, that is, a school of Dramatic Art 
be required at all. 

Millbrook (I must return to him to finish with) says, ‘There 
are too-many theatres at which are one or two good actors, and the 
rest are sticks.’ Then he goes on, ‘ Our school is the carpenter’s shop, 

or rather the timber-yard ’—all logs. Then he wants the ‘chief 
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actors, the teachers of most experience in all branches —still 
‘sticks "—* to select the precious from the worthless wood, to be our 
head carpenters in short.’ But what will they do with the wood 
when they’ve selected it? Puppets of such material must be wooden. 
The simile seems to me about as fortunate as the ‘happy thought’ 
of the manageress who presented her two leading actors with the 
appropriate gift of a couple of walking-sticks. 

A thoroughly good education is the best basis for an actor who 
has to hold the mirror up to nature. All require this, whatever 
profession or calling they are going to adopt ; but the actor above all 
others, and, as a rule, he has less of it than most others. 

Then he needs some special instruction; he should dance and 
fence well. The masters for these are at hand. He should be 
acquainted with music, drawing, and painting beyond a mere school- 
boy’s knowledge. The masters for these are also at hand. Heshould 
learn the art of ‘making up.’ This can be taught easily enough. He 
should learn to recite blank verse. Ah! where is the master for this? 
Ob, certainly there are masters at hand—pompous theatrical elocu- 
tionists, from whom heaven preserve us! I doubt whether the very 
few actors who can speak blank verse could impart to others what they 
themselves have acquired from their only instructors—study, practice, 
and acquired knowledge of stageeffect. A clever, experienced prompter, 


or good stage manager, could give all the necessary hints, without 
fettering the pupil with a master’s mannerism during the rehearsals ; 
and this I have already suggested as being the readiest, best, and 
most practical form of dramatic art schooling. 


F. C. Burnanp. 





THE NINETEXNTH CENTURY. 


NOTES ON 
TURNER'S ‘LIBER STUDIORUM.,* 


Tue Liber Studiorum was begun by Turner in rivalry with the 
Liber Veritatis of Claude, but the comparison of the two books would 
be unfair. Claude’s drawings were slight records of his pictures, 
hurriedly flung off, and he has of course nothing to do with the 
mezzotints of them which appeared long after his death. Turner’s 
book was made up of original studies, carefully conceived for the 
purpose of engraving, etched on the copper by himself; their engrav- 
ing carried on day by day under his own eye, and sometimes done by 
his own hand. The books, as books, cannot be compared. That 
which can be compared is the method and power of composition of 
the two men, their truth to nature, their imagination of their subject, 
their sentiment, their range, their disposition of light and shade, 
their capacity of grasping the real, and of idealising it truthfully. 
Turner began his book by a plate, the Bridge and Goats, which 
every one can see is done in rivalry with Claude. But he soon 
wearied of the half-imitation, and, though there are other ‘ classical 
landscapes’ in the Liber Studiorwm, the majority of the plates 
are done out of his own heart, and bear his character upon them. 
They are always composed, that is, they are not absolute tran- 
scripts of any scene in Nature. He drew when he was at the place 
the impression it made upon him, and he arranged what he drew 
according to certain laws, on some of which I have dwelt in the notes 
attached to these photographs. But the laws of composition, from 
long habit of them, had become a part of himself, and he followed 
them unconsciously, practising them, as a man walks, without taking 
note of his movements. He drew also the landscapes which flashed 
upon his inward eye in solitude, such as the Hindoo Devotions, and 
the Procris and Cephalus ; and these also were composed into a 
beautiful harmony, so that the landscapes seem Nature when she works 
like an artist, Nature working with a human soul. It is the fashion 
to call these composed landscapes ‘ideal,’ but they are never ideal in 

1 The author has kindly consented to the publication in this Review of a selection 


from certain notes which have been prepared for a forthcoming autotype reproduc- 
tion of the Liber Studiorum, and which happened to come to the Editor’s knowledge 
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the sense of being untrue to physical truth. On the contrary they 
inform us concerning Nature, and concentrate into a short space a 
number of truths of mountain, river, tree, sea, cloud, and plain: 
each truth won from long observation of Nature by steady work 
done hour by hour for thirty years in the open air. Every drawing 
then is a record of individual emotion, of truth to Nature, and of 
both these harmonised by imagination into a subject and wrought 
in obedience to laws of composition which generation after generation 
of painters had elaborated in careful practice. 

The publication of the book began in 1807, and was carried on 
at intervals for twelve years until 1819, at which year Turner was 
forty-four years old. Seventy-one plates were issued, and then, 
there being but small sale for the work, the publication was dropped. 
Of the remaining thirty plates—for the original plan, excluding the 
Frontispiece, was to embrace one hundred—some were finished, others 
had only advanced as far as the etching, and some only existed in the 
drawing. A few proofs, etchings, and nearly all the drawings of these 
unpublished plates, are in various collections. Turner classified those 
that were published under six heads, marked by letters above the 
plate: A., architectural; P., pastoral; E. P., elegant pastoral, or, as 
Mr. Pye thinks, epic pastoral; M., marine; M. or Ms., moun- 
tainous; H., historical, or perhaps heroic. Many engravers were em- 
ployed: Charles Turner, William Say, Dunkarton, Clint, Easling, 
Lupton, Dawe, 8. W. Reynolds, Hodgetts; and, for the aquatinted 
subject already alluded to, F. C. Lewis; and full information may be 
gained about them and their work, and about all matters relating to 
the Liber Studiorum, combined with admirable criticism, in the 
Catalogue compiled and written by Mr. Rawlinson.’ 

As to the method employed, the first thing Turner did was to 
make a drawing of the subject in sepia for the guidance of the engraver. 
These drawings are in the National Gallery. They are the ghosts of 
what they were, and are in almost every case and naturally inferior 
to the prints. The copper was then sent to Turner, who, with a 
few exceptions, etched with the needle the essential lines of the 
subject, always with a reference in his own mind to the mezzotint 
which was to be added. When the plate was etched and bitten in, the 
engraver roughened the whole plate with the bur—a multitude of little 
projecting points of copper made by a special tool, resembling the 
papillz of the tongue. ‘All these points catch the ink in printing, 
and would yield an intense black were they not removed. They are 
accordingly partially removed with the scraper when lighter darks are 
required, and the lighter the passage the more the bur is cleared 
away, till finally in high lights it is removed altogether, and the 
plate in these places is burnished.’ 


2 Published by Macmillan & Co. 
§ Hamerton, Htching and Etchers, ch. ii. p. 81. 
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It is plain then that the mezzotint engraver can gradate the 
light and shade of his plate from absolute black to pure white, or 
rather from the deepest dark to the highest light, and no better 
vehicle than mezzotint could have been chosen for engraving his 
plates by a man who, like Turner, was a master of gradation, and was 
careful beyond all others of his time in developing his whole subject 
from or towards a dominant light. The engravers were not afterwards 
left to themselves. Turner had proofs of the plates at various stages 
of the rubbing down sent to him, and wrote on these his instructions 
and alvice, following the engraving almost day by day, and often 
working on the plate with his own hands. A few he mezzotinted and 
engraved himself, and I have drawn attention in the ensuing notes to 
some curious things in these plates. When finished, they were 
printed off, but, owing, first, to the rapid wearing away of the less 
raised, that is, the most rubbed-down bur, and secondly to the 
polished parts becoming roughened by the friction used in cleaning 
the plate, the relation of tints in these mezzotints was gravely affected 
and changed after about thirty or forty impressions were taken 
by this twofold decay of the engraved surface. Hence it is only these 
early impressions, called ‘first states,’ which show the subject as 
Turner originally conceived it in dark and light; and when re- 
touching became necessary the second state was arrived at, and when 
again necessary, the third. 

As to what I have myself done in the way of notes, I was asked by 
the Autotype Company to write something on each plate, and I have 
done what I could. Every one who reads these notes will see how 
largely I have been indebted to the writings of Mr. Ruskin, and if 
there is anything useful in what I have said, I owe to him the 
knowledge, principles, or insight which may have enabled me to feel 
the truth and beauty of these drawings. He has increased tenfold the 
joy of the world in all things which are just, and true, and lovely, 
and of good report in Nature and in Art, and uplifted the moral, 
spiritual, and passionate nature of man into the world where joy is 
noble and given to noble things. Whatever he has written on this 
great work of Turner’s has been written in that spirit, a spirit pene- 
trative with sympathy and imagination and directed by a will 
towards truth. What is written on this special book is not much, 
but it has taught others to strive to write in a similar way. I have 
tried to do so, with the unequal steps of the child who followed 
fEneas. My object has solely been to tell the pleasurable thoughts 
and feelings of which these engravings have told me, and the things 
I have seemed to see concerning their composition during a com- 
panionship with them of many years. I have refrained from all 
critical blame, for criticism of that kind is useless, and Turner knew 


‘ Of the twenty-four subjects thus annotated with their photographs, thirteen are 
here given. 
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his difficulties and his failures better than any one else; but we can 
never go very far wrong in saying clearly what we enjoy. If others 
then enjoy, or are taught to enjoy, the same things, or the way to 
enjoy rightly, good is done; and if the things we enjoy are not 
justly, but only fancifully enjoyable, then no harm is done. There 
is nothing which is so easily discovered to be fantastic as fantastic 
enjoyment. There is one kind of criticism which is altogether vile : 
it is that which strives to find out mistakes for the sake of pluming 
itself on its own cleverness; and rather than fall into that, it is 
better not to get the habit of blame at all. I have preferred to 
look at what was beautiful when I was capable of seeing it, and when 
I saw it to say why I loved it and how I saw it. 




















No. 43. 


The drawing of the Bridge with Goats was probably the first 
made, and certainly the first engraved, of all the Liber Studiorum. 
It is the only one which is wholly engraved in aquatint, and Lewis 
who wrought it, having disagreed with Turner about the price to be 
paid for the engraving of the second plate (Chepstow Castle), which 
Turner asked him to etch as well as engrave for the same money, was 
never employed again. Turner, having thus lost the services of the 
best aquatint engraver of the day, turned his attention to mezzotint, 
in which vehicle the rest of the plates (with the exception of two of 
their skies) were done. This was fortunate, for the effects obtained 
by mezzotint are incomparably more various, more rich, softer as 
well as more powerful, than those of which aquatint is capable. 
Moreover, Turner could never have used with aquatint the etched 
line with the power, fierceness, and freedom he used it afterwards in 
the Liber Studiorum. In this plate, the etching is, in comparison 
with the others, scratchy, tentative and weak. It was partly the thin 
and shallow vehicle of aquatint which compelled this unforceful line ; 
but something is no doubt due to this plate being Turner’s. first 
experiment in etching combined with engraving. He did not yet 
see how much and how little might be done by the etched line, nor 
how a few deep-bitten lines might do all the work he has here done 
(for example, in the trees) with a great many. In the next plate 
that he etched (Chepstow Castle) his manner of work with the needle 
changed. The line is still unforceful, too thin, even weak in the fore- 
ground; but he understood now how much he might leave to mezzo- 
tint, and how few etched lines, provided they were leading lines, he 
might use. Later on, force, edge, depth were given to the selected 

lines ; nor was delicacy lost where it was needed. 

Whether the landscape here is the record of a real scene, or 
invented from reminiscences of Italy as it seems to be, it is at least 
thoroughly Italian. It might be a view from some point in the 


BripGE with Goats. 
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Alban hills near Nemi. The wooded hills, misty with olive, crowned 
and edged with stone-pines and cypresses, that here descend from 
their castles and villas into the plain; the plain itself below, the 
long flowing yet sharp-angled line of hills, the deep gorge crossed 
by the bridge, the scene on the road with goats and figures, the heavy 
blocks of volcanic rock that build up the parapet of the bridge—are 
one and all seen every day by the traveller in the hill country near 
Rome. And the burning, glowing sky, with its sun blazing in the 
midst and devouring all clouds, save those lofty cirrus bars that the 
sun makes and unmakes momentarily, is Italy and, alas! not England. 
The vast expanse of landscape seen from the height is also charac- 
teristic of Italy, and is one of the things which most impressed 
Turner, as it also did Shelley. Turner loved the endlessness of a 
great plain like the Lombard plain, its multitudinousness, its incessant 
change. It was like the sky, and had the same attraction for his 
imagination. To describe a vast expanse of this kind was one of his 
great powers, and he has with fine skill expanded this plain to the 
eye. He has done that work, first, by the strong horizontal line of the 
bridge met in contrast by the vertical arches which descend and have 
no visible end, so that all the horizontal lines of the plain are empha- 
sised, and the height from which we are looking created to the eye 
by the depth which is given to the gorge.. Next, owing to a few 
etched lines which connect the gorge with the plain, it seems natural 
to us that the narrow cleft should open out like a fan from its handle, 
an impression continually made on the wanderer in Italy. Then, 
the immense expanse of sky suggests the plain below, and we know 
that it lies outspread behind the hills on either side. The stone- 
pines on the ridge of the hill on the right also do their work of 
making distance, and by a common ‘ trick’ of his, Turner, detaining 
the eye by a series of lines, dots, indications of rivers, of low lines of 
hills, and of woodland, all more or less horizontal, leads us over an 
infinite distance, hour by hour, till at last wearied out we gain the 
hills. Nothing can be better than the suggestive etching of this 
plain : every line, every scratch tells its tale. 

This is the kind of thing Claude could not do, and this plate was 
done in rivalry with Claude. 

The last volume of the Liber Veritatis had just come out when 
‘Turner began his Liber. This deep and pervading sunlight is in emu- 
lation of Claude, and so is the massed composition of the trees and of 
the men and animals on the road. But itis just because it is work done 
in rivalry, and in the manner of his rival, that it is not successful rivalry. 
The imitation takes away some of Turner’s individuality, and yet that 
individuality was so strong that it rises through the imitation. The 
drawing is then neither Claude nor Turner; nor quite in the manner of 
one or of the other. Again, Turner worked directly from nature, and 
then, keeping natural truth, composed his objects—with special refer- 
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ence to beauty and its emotion, and to imaginative thought and its 
interest—into a picture. Claude did not work from nature, nor did 
he see or care for natural truth ; but he composed his properties into 
beautifully disposed masses, and with a view to awaken through 
noble composition an ideal pleasure. It was always a conventional 
idealism, having no secure basis of truth, and resembles the land- 
scape of Pope, and, when it is best, of Collins or Gray. But when 
we choose to look at it within the sphere of the painter’s powers, and 
through the glasses of his time, it has its own beauty and charm, and 
it is seldom wanting in breadth and indeed in dignity. And this is 
wholly independent of its greatest charm—the beautiful purity of the 
light—and is of itself enough to give delight. But when Turner 
strove to reach this conventional idealism, he broke down. It was 
like Shelley trying to write in the manner of Pope or Gray. Look 
at the disposition of the trees on the right. Claude, at his best, 
would have massed them in so impressive a way that they would have 
solemnised the whole. Turner breaks them up, and worries the eye, 
and does so because he is imitating. For he could mass things 
better even than Claude when he chose, when he was working from 
his own impulse. Again, the road, the trees, figures, goats, bridge 
and fortress are imitative of Claude, fairly disposed properties, conven- 
tional. But the wooded hills, the plain, the hills are not imitative 
of Claude. They are Turner’s own, and as true to nature as possible. 
Half nature then, half convention, half Turner, half pseudo-Claude, 
the drawing is like a Gothic building with a Palladian porch, and as 
disagreeable. I must say, however, that the splendid curve of the 
bridge on which the goats are, and the noble way in which it is 
broken, its largeness, the disposition of the two goatherds with regard 
to the landscape and its divisions, the hurry, crowd and speed of the 
troop, and the graceful and studied arrangement of the plants and 
tree stems in the foreground in their relation to the bridge, are 
things of which Claude was rarely capable. 


Hinpoo Devotions. No. 23. 


Of the first state of this plate very few impressions were taken 
before Turner saw reason to change the sky—it is said, owing to 
failures in the copper. The original sky was free from clouds save 
for a few solemn bars of horizontal cirrostratus which, just touched 
with light on their under edges, hung high over the trees. Near the 
hill also there were a few drifting vapours, and the rest was the grave 
and pure sky of a misty afternoon. An entire change was wrought, 
and not, I think, for the better, in the second state. The sky was 
there made a mackerel sky, less solemn, but in its continuous 
repetition and in its ordered arrangement, also dignified and calm, 
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and detaining the eye with pleasure from distance to distance. [ 
conjecture that the lower range of the sky, which with its barred 
clouds resembles a vast plain, is made so on purpose, to suggest and 
emphasise the plain of the Campagna below, a portion of which we 
see. Few things are more impressive than the immense surface of 
the outspread Campagna of Rome as seen from the Alban hills, and I 
think that Turner saw it in his mind when he drew this sky. For it 
is quite plain that this drawing has nothing to do with its nonsense 
title of ‘ Hindoo Devotions.’ It isan ideal reminiscence of Rome and 
its scenery. The temple might almost have been directly sketched 
from that of Minerva Medica. The half-withered and stunted trees 
are such as we meet in the Campagna. The stone-pines, two and 
two together, and scattered on ridges of ruin, inevitably with that 
sky, put us in mind of many a drive in the Campagna. The 
mingling of trees and ruin on the further bank above the stream, and 
the slow, sluggish stream itself, recall the banks of the Anio. The 
low hill beyond the plain has the outline and the sentiment of the 
hills we see from the platform of the Lateran. Indeed, the whole 
sentiment of the scene is Roman. Deserted, melancholy, ghastly, 
yet keeping its solemn grandeur, its inextinguishable and pathetic 
appeal to our sympathy for the ruin of so much glory, for the passing 
away of so much of human life. There is no doubt that Turner felt 
this. The very ground is built up of the ruins of temples and baths, 
and the wild weeds grow among the remains of pride and luxury and 
of the worship of the gods. He embodies in the drawing all the 
sorrow of Rome, and all the strange and haunted sense of the 
wanderer at night, outside the walls of Rome, who hears the dead 
whisper, and sees them pass him by, white in the white mist. The 
image or painting nailed on the tree is such also as hangs on many a 
wayside tree near Rome, and the kneeling figure kneels like a Roman 
peasant. It must have been one of Turner’s grim jokes to take off 
its clothes and make it a Hindoo. He may have wished to conceal 
his contrast, already remarked by Mr. Rawlinson, of the religion 
which could engage the wayfarer to worship on the roadside, and to 
find his temple everywhere, with the religion which only lived in the 
ruins on which the wayfarer is kneeling. 

When we turn from the drawing as an ideal representation of 
sentiment, and ask how far it is an ideal representation of natural 
truth, our satisfaction is not so great as it is in other and even less 
important subjects. The sky is admirable, even without its distinct 
aim at sentiment. The hill and plain are lovely and true, and the 
two pines on the ridge of ruin, which throw the plain and hill into 
distance, possess that lonely aerial look which makes those isolated 
trees in Italy enchant the imagination. The dip of the road, the 
broken ground and banks of ruin, and the brushwood beyond them 
which binds them together with so beautiful a curve, the disposition 
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of the tree trunks with the ground and the mystery of the road itself, 
are all skilfully wrought, but they do not so much as usual with 
Turner tell us many natural truths in a beautiful way. I do not like 
to blame the trees on the left hand, but I do not understand them 
and cannot like them, though I suppose Turner wanted them to be 
so. The stone-pine nearest to us is a careful study, and the branches 
in their balance and arrangement, in their combination of rigidity 
and spring, and their tale of the ceaseless effort of the tree to set 
right the original push it got out of the perpendicular (an effort one 
can follow all along the stem) are very interesting; so is the intricacy 
of the upper branches and the repose of the foliage, but I do not 
think that Turner can be said to have ever drawn a stone-pine in a 
perfect manner, or with the sympathy and joy it needs; and this 
tree is no exception. As to its companion, it isa libel. But these 
criticisms matter little. This drawing is poetical in a way not many 
of the Liber Studiorum are, and in a way too much neglected. It is 
a piece in an old manner, and Turner seems—so versatile is he—to 
the manner born. 


RaGcian Castie. No. 58. 


Turner did not etch this plate. Indeed, the commonplace and 
monotonous etching would almost spoil this beautiful subject were 
it not for the careful skill with which Turner has mezzotinted it. Of 
the subjects of the Liber Studiorum which he engraved with his own 
hand, this and the Source of the Arveron are those in which he fol- 
lowed the method of the engraver rather than that of the artist, using 
engraving tools as if the tools were brushes and the mezzotint colour. 
The result was that the effects produced in these two plates lasted, 
while those of the others he engraved wore out after a few impres- 
sions. Indeed, I may say concerning a plate like the Mer de Glace, 
cr the centre of the Frontispiece (where the most delicate effects 
are produced, not by rubbing down the mezzotint to the surface of 
the copper, but by laying on different kinds of mezzotint with dif- 
ferent tools on the surface of the copper, as if he were laying on 
subtle touches of colour), that at every impression the effect was 
changed. I have never seen the distance the same in any first state 
of the Mer de Glace. Yet, even in this plate, where he has schooled 
himself to employ his tools in the manner of the engraver, he has 
also used the freedom of the artist, and in the tall tree near the 
castle has neglected the etching, and scattered behind it little clouds 
of mezzotint to suggest the light foliage. The engraving of the 
undergrowth above the bank, and of the bank itself with all its 
shadows, is of the highest quality ; as is the skill with which the water 
and all the reflections are treated, especially the reflections of the 
supports of the bridge, which actually seem to make the eye feel the 
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oily, sluggish surface of the moat. See also how the passage of the 
bird, breaking for the moment these reflections, so detains the eye 
that the depth of the reflections and the height of the bridge are 
both increased. 

The composition ‘is very simple, and needs little comment. It 
is true that where the composition is simple, a great artist like Turner 
varies in a hundred subtle ways his detail in order to give pleasure, 
and it would be possible to illustrate the laws of composition at many 
different points of this subject. But one may say that, in general, 
where the composition of the whole is simple in a drawing of Turner’s, 
the detail is varied and subtle, and where the composition is complex 
the detail is simple. 

The sentiment of this piece is one not difficult to feel. It is evening 
solitude in a deserted place where man has once lived in pride and 
power and pleasure ; a place haunted, when night falls, by ghosts of 
the past, but undisturbed now except by the cry and the splashing 
of the water-hen as it beats its wings and trails its feet across the 
waters of the moat. As usual, Turner marks his sense of the past 
splendour of the castle and the pathetic sorrow of its decay by the 
setting rays of the sun that strike through the ruined windows. It 
is the same thought he had when he drew the Norham. Here also 
the upper clouds hang in peace and sympathy over the landscape, 
and the soft fells behind are steeped in the light of the solitary 
sunset. No one clearly knows where this castle is, and indeed it often 
seems to me that Turner drew this plate in the land of pure imagina- 
tion, and that the light upon it is the light of vanished Faery-land. 
It is not wholly like England. Certain foreign touches in it, and a 
certain strangeness in the trees, as if they were more ideal abstracts 
than actual studies, have always suggested to me that Turner felt as 
he drew that the romance of the place belonged to all countries. 
Lastly, asin Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, the highest point of light 
isin a foreground flower—so is it here. Even brighter than the 
flash of the water behind the bird, is the eye of light made by the 
lily under the bank. Indeed, not only is it: the eye of the drawing 
in this sense, but its soft peace with its outspread leaves around 
sleeping in the slumberous water, and its loneliness with none to see 
or love it, strike the keynote of the feeling with which Turner wished 
to impress the mind. 


Tue Crypt, Kirxstatt. No. 39. 


To draw a piece of architecture like this crypt gave Turner real 
pleasure. I dare say an architect would find fault with the technical 
drawing and the perspective, but no mere architect could have drawn 
this. The spirit of the Norman work breathes in the stones. How 
firm—centuries will not shake them—these pillars rest and rise! 
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How massive the masonry of the roof! How ‘closely knitted to- 
gether! How fitted to bear the weight of the church above! The 
place is small, yet looks twice as large as it is. There is not a stone 
of it with which Turner has not had sympathy, in etching,which he 
did not feel that the masons loved their work, put into it their own 
thought, and worked for their own hand. Look at the capitals of 
the pillars, and note the corbels along the wall. They are etched as 
if they were hewn from the living stone. 

Turner not only etched but engraved the plate, and it is enough 
to show that no mezzotint engraver ever used his tools as Turner has 
done. He uses them as an artist uses his brushes and pencils, and 
dashes in sweeps of mezzotint as if they were washes of colour. . He 
did not roughen the whole of this plate over with the tool, and then 
scrape and burnish it down to the light. He put in the mezzotint at 
once of the shade he wanted (just as an etcher adds shade to his 
guiding-lines immediately), as, for example, in the shading of the 
cows and of the willows outside the window. See also the way he 
has used the large-toothed tool on the flat of the arch that springs 
from the pillar on the right, and in other places, in order to get 
what the water-colourists call texture. Look also at the engraving 
of the shadow of the central pillar, and the three strong lines at the 
top. No engraver would have put those in in that way. It isa 
colourist’s work. Indeed, the character of all the earlier mezzotint 
engraving of Turner in the Liber Studiorum is that he sought for 
effects which were water-colour effects, not engraving, not even etch- 
ing effects. The result was that the finer effects perished almost 
immediately, and were so far failures as engraving. These willows, 
after a few impressions, vanished, and so did the exquisite gradating 
of the central column. In what is called the second state of the 
plate the pillar and the willows were darkened with fresh mezzotint. 
These in turn perished and were again made light, but the original 
beauty never returned. There are all kinds of delicate reflections of 
light on the roof in this plate, especially above the pool. : These also 
a few impressions merged in the general mass of shade. They were 
never seen again. Those who have not a first state of the plates 
engraved by Turner have no idea of their first finish and beauty. 

The bright pillar is, of course, the centre of the composition,’ and 
Turner has bestowed infinite pains upon it. The diffused light from 
the second window on the right, now serving for a door, and the 
direct sun-rays from the unseen gap on the left, meet upon this 
pillar. To give it importance, the mass of cows forms, as it were, a 
base for it, and the cow behind it, kept white, throws it forth from 
the wall. The head of the cow with her dark muzzle, down to which 
the shadow of the pillar comes, and the dark shadow of the other cow 
who is resting against it, make it spring forth to the eye. It seems 
to bear up the whole roof, yet, strong as it is, the extraordinary deli- 
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cacy of the engraving of its shaft makes it beautiful in the midst of 
strength. 

The time is deep, hot afternoon, and the slanting rays of the sun, 
which pour in on the left, rule by their lines the arrangement of the 
ground and the borders of the pool. But light comes from the other 
side also, through the two windows, and both lights are represented 
on both the pillars with difference, one being directly incident and 
the other diffused light; and this twofoldness of light is wrought 
with especial care on the right-hand pillar, which in the dark water, 
owing to its own reflection and to reflected light from the bottom of 
the pool, seems to have no end. The willows outside, lost almost to 
the eye in the warm haze which the sun draws from the river, deepen 
the impression of heat which the sheltering cattle first create; while 
the dark pool suggests the neighbourhood of the river, and impresses 
on the mind the pleasant contrast of shade and coolness. 

There is no humanity here, only utter stillness and loneliness. 
But it is the loneliness and stillness of Nature and animals among 
the ruined work of man; and there is Turner’s ineradicable sadness 
in the image of the cattle sleeping where men met once to worship 
God and to bury their dead, and in the dark pool which rots under 
the roof, and the weeds which crawl around the pillars, to the building 
of which artists of old time gave their best thoughts and their deepest 
faith. 























Sxetcn oF Suippinc. No. 10. 














The Egremont Sea-piece, 





This is one of those days Turner was fond of, when the wind 
across a clear upper sky continuously brings up heavy rain-clouds, 
one after another, each attended with fierce rain. As the clouds pass 
away with the wind, the sun from the clear sky above strikes on and 
illuminates their upper edges. The moment chosen here is when 
one squall has passed, and another approaches in an interval of no 
rain. Rain is falling to the right and left, but not in the centre. 
This massive sky, full of movement and of infinite variety of whirling 
vapour and of darkness and light, has the contrast which enhances 
the pleasure it affords in the quiet space of upper air on the right 
' and in the horizontal cirrus clouds that float in it. The same con- 
trast of movement and quiet is even more vividly made by the ships 
which whirl swiftly in curves around the steady straight-lined ship at 
anchor. In order to animate the sky still more and to fill the mind 
with the impression of the gale, Turner has put in the gulls which 
are tacking against the wind, and the pennant and flags of the ships 
which struggle with the wind to escape, and are themselves like flying 
birds. The oblique lines of shadow which cross the sky at right 
angles to the masts of the sailing ships are also useful, They make 
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the curves of the clouds seem more beautiful, and they double the 
speed of the ships. By them also, and by a number of reflected 
lights, volume, distance, and mass are given to the clouds. To get 
distance, the sea is divided into three spaces on the left, the middle 
one of which is flooded with sunlight; but still more sense of distance 
is created to the eye by the two upright but twisted posts which 
stand up beyond the pier. The same effect of distance is produced 
on the right hand, but in a different way, by the shadow of the sails 
of the ship which divides the sea into five spaces and forces the eye 
to travel over them one by one. 

The direction of the wind is given by the ship in the midst at 
anchor, riding head to the wind. The force of the wind is given by 
the way she sinks downward at the head, pulling at the cable. The 
wind is strong, therefore, but it is blowing off shore. Hence the 
waves have no run in them and no massiveness, and are broken up 
into white water. They lift only against the pier with the general 
agitation of the whole sea, and the interest of their drawing consists 
in the representation of the clashing of this apparent double move- 
ment, the movement towards, and the movement away from, the 
land. Three of the ships are sailing free with the wind on their 
quarter. Another beyond the ship at anchor has just luffed up head 
to wind in the process of tacking, and her sails are flattened against 
the masts. Their life, their speed, the way they are in the water 
and its masters, are not more admirable than in its own way is the 
engraving of the sails. The sentiment of the piece is easily felt. 
It is Turner’s pleasure in the vigorous sea-life of England; in the 
sturdy mastery of winds and waves by such old tars as we see upon 
the pier; in the stir of her commerce, using with joy the ocean for 
its work under the protection of her navy. If the pennant tell true, 
the ship at anchor is an old ship of war, now on guard, and round 
it, as if claiming their right to its defence before they go on voyage, 
sweep the merchant ships in salutation. 
































SKETCH FROM SEA-PIECE. No. 20. 






The Leader Sea-piece. 


As the sentiment of the Egremont picture is collected round the 

active business.of England’s commerce and of its freedom and com- 

mand over the sea under the guard of her navy, so the sentiment of 
this picture is England watched over by her warships. The line-of- 
battle ship at anchor is the guardship at the Nore. Another ship of via 
war in the distance doubles the impression of watchfulness and pro- a 
tection. Between them both the fishing-boats return safely to the pee 
land. They belong more to the land than the merchant ships of the Lily 
last picture, and Turner almost always mixes them up with home. et 
Vou. XI.- -No. 63. 3H bat 
biota | 
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In this picture the shore lies low, scarcely seen ; the rest is England’s 


surest guard—the sea. 


Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep. 


It is not the sea at peace which defends her, but these wild squall- 
tormented waves that run so fiercely here, the crests torn off by the 
wind which has made the clouds above as wild and tossed as the 
water. It is a wonderful sky. The great cumulus clouds have all 
their upper edges blown away like the wave-crests underneath ; and 
lower down they are tailed off, as if by wind, into parallel lines of 
slanting stratus. The very rays of sunlight seem also to be driven 
into the same lines by the wind. Above, heavier clouds, charged 
with rain, are heaving forward, their edges full of a coming shower. 
The sea is divided into four stripes of alternate dark and light. The 
nearest and largest is blackened by the squall which sends the 
fishing-boat along so swiftly. Their horizontal lines harmonise and 
emphasise the horizontal lines of the anchored ships, and insist on 
the impression of firm and stately watchfulness they are designed to 
make. The beautiful curve made by the two fishing-boats and by 
the sloping patch of light on the shore, and the sweep of which is 
determined by the etched lines of the stern of the nearest boat, is a 
lovely contrast and determination of the strict horizontal lines, and 
the rushing speed of the boats equally contrasts with and determines 
the stern quiet of the warships. The sloping lines of the masts of 
these boats, at right angles to those of the clouds, yet both—clouds 
and boats—moved by the wind, enhance the sense of the force of the 
wind, and so does the strained cable of the ship. The run and curves 
of the sea are developed to the eye by the three white touches on the 
bars of the buoy which curve against the curves of the waves. Note 
the masterly etching of the waves and the splendid drawing of their 
eddying curves around the buoy, and of their hollowed calm behind. 
It is in their work around this buoy that Turner tells exactly how 


strong he means the wind to be. 


MILL, NEAR THE GRANDE Cuartrevse, Dauputny. No. 54. 


I do not know who was the etcher of this plate: but it is most 
likely by its engraver, Dawe. If so, it proves pretty clearly that he 
chad no hand in the etching of any other plate in the Liber 
Studiorum, for it is very badly done. The engraving, however, is 
excellent, so much so that it is supposed that Turner had a hand in 
it. I cannot myself trace his work anywhere. But whether or no, 
there is so much of Turner’s own nature in this plate, that it needed 
not his own hand. Perhaps he thought it would of itself reveal him 
plainly. And it does reveal his profound sympathy with the difficult 
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labour of man, and with the victory of that labour, and also the two 
ways in which he felt and looked at Nature. 

In the Devil’s Bridge, the scene represented is far more savage 
than that of this drawing. We are there placed higher up in the 
mountains, beyond the region of the trees, nor is there seen in that 
engraving any trace of humanity except the bleached skeleton of the 
mule of some traveller who had been cast away. But here at a lower 
level, human toil, which has gone on for years and still goes on, has 
fixed its home in the very jaws of the gorge. The rude mill is set 
across the gulf of the torrent, and the light wooden bridge, over 
which the workman is passing in the sunset, leads man to his labour. 
Nature is, even where she is tempestuous, used by man to do peaceful 
york. But it is sore and difficult labour, done in spite of the enmity 
of Nature. The roaring stream, the tumbling rocks, the overhanging 
diffs that frown over the lonely mill, seem to threaten its life day by 
day. It is as nothing in the midst of all these mighty forces, yet to 
the artist, it and its bridge are the centre of the whole: the eye of 
the composition, the keystone that knits the whole together. Turner 
has made this plain in his own way. There is, to the right of the 
window on the face of the mill, a little etched lozenge, with two lines 
descending from it to a point. That is the keystone. It is repeated 
ma larger scale on the projecting angle of the rock below, which 
itself is the centre of the natural scenery, and the same thing is 
carried on down lower, but in a more disguised manner. This domi- 
nance—expressed in this fashion—of the mill in the composition is 
the expression also of Turner’s belief that, vast and overwhelming as 
the grandeur of rock and wood and torrent was in this place, yet the 
little building of human hands which here has used, yet in obedience, 
rock and wood and torrent for its own just purpose, had a greater 
grandeur. It is in sympathy with this difficult and obedient victory 
that he pours behind the mill the scattered lights of the sunset and 
fills the sky above it with delicate films of gracious cloud that seem 
to smile upon its loneliness. Nay, though at first we think that the 
mountains frown over it, afterwards we feel that they have adopted it 
asa child of their own and now protect its frailty. I have before 
said that Turner often felt this adoption by nature as her own of the 
works of man, and here he has certainly expressed it, and with equal 
tenderness and strength.® 

When we turn from the humanity of the subject to its represen- 


5 It is the destruction of this adoption of buildings by Nature and of all her work 
upon them in development of their character and their beauty which makes our 
accursed ‘restoration’ so wicked. The front of 8. Maria Novella at Florence has 
been wrought upon by Nature, till through her wearing and carving toil upon the 
stones, and through her artist hand, laying on year by year subtle and lovely colour, 
it is as varied in surface and as beautiful as a hill-side. It is this very beauty which 
seems ugly to the restorers, and they are already projecting its annihilation at 
Florence. 
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tation of nature, we find in it Turner’s sympathy alike with the 
savage power, and with the tender beauty, of wild nature. The 
mountain precipices are hewn as with a giant’s hand. The stream 
has worn and swept away masses of rock as huge as great houses, 
The waters never cease to struggle with them ; and over stream and 
rock, and up the cliff, at every coign of vantage, the rock-rooted pines 
grow strongly, the children of the tempest, dark-foliaged and armed 
with iron greaves from point to point. It is the tormented loneliness 
of desolation, the incessant activity of self-destructive forces, and all 
so drawn, so wrought together, that we feel the very passion of the 
artist when he first beheld the scene. 

Yet, on the other hand, he drew with as distinctive a joy, and 
with exquisite tenderness, the sunny trees upon the mountain slope 
resting in peace, and the broken lights which play above the mill, 
Among the straight climbing pines and contrasted with their dark 
and firm monotony of foliage, Turner has placed the elastic grace of 
the chestnut, the trembling and sunlit variety of its foliage, and the 
upward leap of its young branches. A beautiful little bit of under- 
growth below, through which a falling rivulet makes music, touches 
still further this note of tender play in the midst of the ‘ torture of 
the scene,’ and above it all, the rosy sunset, far set in heavenly calm, 
pours into the wild glen its loveliness and pity. 

These are the two sides of Turner’s soul. Both aspects of nature 
are drawn and felt with equal intensity. Nothing is greater than 
his sympathy with the overwhelming power of nature except his 
sympathy with her overwhelming tenderness. He draws these 
gigantic masses of rock, with the fierce stream roaring round them, 
with the sternest joy and truth. But I have seen in a little York- 
shire drawing his hand lingering with even greater joy and truth over 
a tiny stone in a dark and tiny pool. Each manifold reflection in 
the water, each wrinkle in the stone, are laid in as if a fairy were at 
work, and near the stone one spray of ivy strays with every line on 
every leaf painted in half the space of one of these letters, and on the 
stone a kingfisher is watching, whose feathers seem to glow with all 
the colours of the rainbow woven in and out in lovely interchange. 
To paint both these extremes with equal delicacy and power, there 
must have always been in Turner’s mind, when he was at his best 
in work, absolute peace, joy, and unconsciousness of self. 

As to the composition, the mill, as I said, is its centre. The 
rocks of the stream, though dispersed with apparent indifference, are 
yet subjected with the sternest temperance to the necessities of the 
composition. They are so arranged as to furce the mind forward to 
dwell on the knitting together of the jaws of the gorge in fierce 
resistance to the torrent, and it is at this very point that they 
approach close enough to enable the mill to be set between them, 
and to take for its work the full force of the confined water. 
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It is this confinement of the water which motives its terrible 
power, and explains, when we realise it, the deep undercutting of the 
cliff beyond, as the undercutting itself impresses us with the long- 
enduring force of the torrent. Moreover, in the cleavage of the rocks 
below Turner tells us how, when the ditch was cut above by the water 
through the solid rock, it was cut in that oblique, rather than in a 
vertical fashion. 

But, returning to the composition, stability is given to the frail 
structure of the mill by a trick of art which Turner often uses for 
that purpose. He underlies the triangle made by the roof of the 
mill with a reversed triangle made by the bridge and the two rocks 
which lean towards one another underneath it. The mill is connected 
with the cliff above by the curve of the line of the water falling from 
its wheel which continues the curve inwards of the cliff, and lifts it 
higher into the air. The skill of the arrangement of the stems of the 
trees in the foreground is easily detected, and the arrangement is 
repeated as much as possible by the trees behind on the ridge of 
rock. The two midmost trees in this ridge close up the vista between 
the two first trees among the rocks, and, in closing it, bring near to 
the eye the steepness of the mountain slope behind them. On the 
other hand, the repetition of the two vertical and lofty lines of the 
cliff and of the tree by the vertical supports of the bridge deepens 
and throws back the gorge. 


CanaL Lock AND WINDMILL. No. 27. 


The sentiment of the mill, set on the hill against the lighted sky, 
has been so penetrated by Mr. Ruskin that no more can be said of it, 
and nothing half so well. But the same kind of sentiment is con- 
tinued in the rest of the drawing. It isnot an ideal sentiment, as in 
the Hindoo Devotions, but the sentiment of real life among the hard- 
working English poor; not sympathy with the wayside worshipper 
whom half in careless scorn Turner makes into a Hindoo, but with 
the difficult drudgery of men who snatch their supper by the wayside, 
whose rest is taken among their tools and toils, and whose beasts of 
burden only cease labour for a moment on the wayside. This is 
England all over, but the artist’s heart is in it. All things are 
reposing with the sinking of the sun. An hour is given to quiet, and 
the slow sluggish life of the canal, and its dreary labour, is contrasted 
in Turner’s half pathetic, half bitter way, by the swift rushing of the 
sun to its rest, and by the splendour of its kingly pavilion. But 
even here in the sky, the ordered continuity of the clouds, their 
systematic arrangement and repetition, impress the mind with the 
peacefulness of the time, and a number of repetitions of objects all 
along the course of the canal, to which it is needless to draw atten- 
tion, are used to create the same feeling. Nor is the mill itself, 
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unmoved by the wind, and resting in the lofty sky, less the teller 
of repose than the heavy boat that sleeps far below in the dark water, 
and its companion whose firelight, rising from the chimney, illumi- 
nates the lock. There is only one touch of active work in the whole 
drawing, that of the two men who heave round the lever of the lock 
gates, and it is there to deepen by one sharp contrast the quiet of the 
whole. The distant landscape of trees and bridge (the upward curve 
of the bridge being used to lift the ground to the eye) has its sleepy 
charm in the golden mist, and tells of the character of the country 
side; and Turner has put on the left of the mill the tops of a few 
trees to inform us that behind the hill the landscape has the same 
still monotony. . 

The lock gate on the left, rising steeply, sends the mill high into 
the air; the door, which hangs aside from the mill, adds to that 
aerialness of it which is finally asserted by the switching sweep of 
its upper sail into the very zenith. The two millstones in light seem 
to make the mill alive, their circles round off its pedestal to the eye, 
and through contrast insist on its vertical and horizontal lines. The 
slope of the cart and of the staircase modifies the rigidity of these 
lines, and does for the lower part of the mill what the sloping sails do 
for its upper part. Look too at the force and boldness with which the 
pivot of the sails looks forth like a horn with eyes into the sunset. It 
also makes the mill alive. Out of it looks the spirit of the building. 

Lastly the sky. The upper clouds in reality are in oblique paral- 
lel lines, sloping down from the right-hand upper corner ; and this 
series meets lower down, as in Hindoo Devotions, another series of 
horizontal bars of cloud. The effect of the setting sun on such a sky 
is to throw the clouds into apparent curves, the highest point of the 
curves being immediately above the sun, so that the king of day 
seems to go to sleep under a triumphal arch. This is really caused 
not by any actual change in the arrangement of the clouds, but by 
their being apparently destroyed in the path of the intensest light. 
And Turner, who never fails to tell truth, has taken pains to indicate 
the real lines of the clouds underneath the light, and to tell us all 


this story. 


NorwamM CastLE, ON THE TwEED. No. 57. 


This is not one of the best, but it is one of the simplest in senti- 
ment, and most direct in composition, of all the Liber Studiorum. 
It is worth while to compare it with the same subject in the Rivers 
of England. Turner had seen Norham once, and then the sailboat, 
the cows in the water, the boats drawn on the shore and by the beach, 
were all there, lit up by the setting sun. He never forgot them, and 
often as he painted the scene they always reappear. But he never 
painted quite the same sentiment. He changed the aspect of Nature 
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and the disposition of the things remembered. In the engraving 
from the Rivers the sun has not gone so far to its setting as in the 
Liber print; it is directly behind the castle, and its rays break 
through the upper windows. More of ‘sparkle’ falls on river and 
rock and hill ; the clouds roll back there from the sun and curl up 
from the tops of the hills, nor are there those solemn cirrus clouds 
which, their under edge touched with light, seem in our subject to 
brood over the castle with pity and blessing. And as the sun in the 
plate of the Rivers has not’ sunk so low as in the Norham of the 
Liber, so there is more life, more humanity, more movement in the 
Norham of the Rivers; the very river is rippled strongly with the 
wind, and the reflections are more profoundly broken. But the plate- 
is worried with too much business, too much sparkle. It is common- 
place in comparison with this grave and dignified composition,— 
more grave in this early proof even than in the first state where 
the sky behind the castle is lit up with the diverging rays of the 
sunset. 

Very likely Turner had Scott’s lines in his mind when he drew 
his sketch, and remembered the splendour of that time with pity and 
regret. For the castle rules proudly over the whole picture, filling 
the eye and the imagination. It has become bound up with the 
very roots of the rock. Tweed herself is subject to it,—nay, one 
sees that it rules over the Cheviots in the distance. The very sun 
is its friend, and illuminates it like a mountain peak. But it is all 
in vain. The sadness of the ruin, and the ruin of the labour and of 
the glory of men is deeper in Turner’s mind than the dignity and 
splendour of the past, and, as if to insist on this, Turner places on 
the left hand a cabin which in its outline echoes the greater part of 
the castle, and in itself, were it not for this pathos of analogy, is 
one of the ugliest things he ever put into a landscape. Nor are the 
stranded boat and the figure of the boy less awkward. The only use 
of the boy, as he stands there like a recruit at drill, is to continue 
the line of the wall of the hut, and with his reflection to lift the hut 
into some height. The same thing is done for the castle by the 
upright sail of the boat, and by its reflection. Nor can any one 
mistake the effect of peace produced by the repetition of the horizontal 
line of the castle wall in the back of the cow underneath it, nor the 
harmony into which the whole composition is bound up by a similar 
repetition—that of the curve of the rock on the right hand in the 
lines of the cows on the hill side. 

Lastly, Tweed herself, in the shallow reach, seems calm, but a 
light wind ruffles its surface, and all the reflections are lengthened. 
The sail of the boat is brought down almost to the bottom of the 
plate, the reflection being taken up again and again by every ripple. 
Over the whole space of water there is a ceaseless play and interchange 
of reflections and shadows, which it would be too long to discuss here. 
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There is scarcely an inch of the engraving of the water which would 
not yield to our study additional knowledge of the differences between 
shadow and reflection, and of how they each play their parts together. 
Underneath the sailboat, underneath the cows, they mingle but are 
not confused. Those who care to know how to study this sheet of 
water had better read the chapters on the subject of Reflection in the 
first volume of Modern Painters. Over the whole broods peace, 
and time and feeling and evening move with the slow wafting of the 
boat upon the stream. 


Sunset. Picture in the possession of Sir John Mildmay. 
No. 40. 


This is a cold autumnal sunset. The sun is half veiled by thin 
vapour, but enough light remains to sparkle on the crests of the 
near waves as they break on the beach. But most of this light in the 
foreground is due to the reflections from the clouds, and from the 
pure space of sky above. The sun—a frequent effect in Nature—has 
thrown back and aside the heavier clouds, and its rays from behind 
the straight mass of vapour strike on their under and upper edges 
and on the wavelike and lighter clouds above, as they strike on the 
sails and waves below. This suggestion of the sun throwing open the 
gates of heaven as he sinks to rest, is common with Turner. The 
composition of the sky is a sort of reversed repetition of the compo- 
sition of the lines of sea and shore, of boats and waves below. It is 
this which, while it creates an impression of peace, introduces an ele- 
ment of wildness, even of something weird, into the sentiment of 
the picture. There is quiet, but storm is coming; and the thought 
of the stormy night at hand deepens the human feeling of the picture. 
It is the sentiment we feel at evening of all things coming home to 
rest. The sun drops into his ocean bed. The very wave is tumbling 
in to finish its life. The seamen drive their fishing boats to shore. 
Wife and child run to receive them, and the baby in the mother’s 
arms sees its father. Others have beached their boat, and lay it by, 
and rest. The fisherman with the net is going home. The fishing 
boat yet out on the darkening sea deepens this impression, through 
contrast, by its loneliness and unquietude. 

This is one of the few of the Liber Studiorwm which is full of 
gentle, not tragic, sympathy with simple and happy humanity. The 
note is low and quiet like the evening, but it is none the less tender. 
And perhaps Turner used his anchor to show that all life is anchored 
best in labour which returns to a love of home. 

Much might be said of the splendid drawing of the wave on 
whose crest the boat is being beached. Those who have seen the 
thing will know ifs truth. The sails and masts of the lugger seem 
to spring forward to the shore, and Turner has exaggerated their 
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rake forward on purpose. Throughout the composition repetition 
and contrast reign, for peace and movement have both to be suggested. 
The mother and the running boy are intended to repeat the lugger 
and her forward rush, and to harmonise with them; but the sharp 
curve of the anchor towards the right meets in contrast the curve of 
the boat’s stern to the left, and its fixity increases the swiftness of 
the boat. The same contrasts and repetitions, much disguised, may 
be seen in the beached boat and the massed casks and; timbers set in 
opposed curves on the shore; but on that side of the picture all is 
rest, as on the other all is movement. The tall, thin mast, like the 
figures on the shore, gives distance to the three divisions of the sea, 
and the two horizontal pieces of wood with the stones on the beach 
are to bind the two divisions of the composition together. There 
are few of the Liber Studiorwm in which Turner has made Nature 
more fully in sympathy with man. 


Caum. No. 44. 


The sun is rising through mist in this engraving, a subject simi- 
lar to that of the picture in the National Gallery. The light strikes 
upwards through the vapour on the clear heaven above, and touches 
the drifting cirri of the upper sky. The slight dip in the curtain ot 


mist behind the sail of the hayboat shows where the sun below is just 
breaking from the horizon, and this story is still further told by the 
light which creeps from beneath the mist and shimmers on the water 
down to the bottom of the plate. 

Along with the haze there is profound calm. But there has been 
storm twenty-four hours before, or there would not be so many gulls 
close in shore; and after the heavy rain the fishing boats that have 
sought shelter ure drying their sails. It would be unlike Turner not 
thus to suggest contrast, nor indeed is peace ever profound which does 
not speak of storm. Calm as the sea is on the surface—an ‘ oily calm’ 
—there is a wide low ripple running in, such as is left long after the 
passage of a gale, which ripple breaks up all the reflections, as we see 
in the reflection of the oar, and continues them from ripple to ripple ; 
and this continuity, this repetition, deepens the calm. There are 
faint puffs of wind, enough to fill the sail of the hay barge, and to flap 
the flag of one of the boats. But the calm seems all the deeper for 
this faint movement. The sails slumber, there is no work doing, the 
men in boats and barge rest and chat idly, the ship in the offing rides 
to her anchor in the mist that seems to sleep. The only things that 
move swiftly are the birds, and they are rejoicing in peaceful air; 
while the upper clouds are of the type that belongs to windless spaces 
of sky. As usual, and as Ruskin long ago pointed out with regard to 
the Scarborough, Turner makes ‘echoes’ to increase the impression 
of peace. The bows of the two central boats answer to one another, 
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and so do the two oars aslant in the water. On each side of the 
central mass of sails, the eye is detained by two white sails, and then 
by two dark ones; the ships also in the distance echo the sails of the 
boats on the shore, where two men with nets, and two posts with 
their two reflections, are also seen. 

The great mast in the centre wants no lifting, but the mast of 
the hay barge which is to carry the eye upwards to the loftier air and 
clouds would not do this work sufficiently were it not sent upwards to 
the eye by the buoy, the bird, the line of the rudder, and the men 
upon the hay. Nothing can be more clever than the distance given 
to the brig by the white fishing sail beside it and its reflection, nor 
than the way in which the curve of the large fishing boat’s stern is 
continued by the anchor and the man who is looking round the fore- 
sail, so as to break what would otherwise be the too abrupt and sharp 
lines of the sail. 

The plate is attractive, but it is not one of the nobler subjects, 
nor is it very successful as a piece of engraving. Turner engraved it 
as well as etched it himself, and he never seemed to get it quite 
right. He etched it in different ways; any one can detect the 
changes and patching of the etching underneath the present work. 
There are unaccountable things in it. The boat in the foreground 
and its shadow have been re-bitten and re-engraved so often that the 
copper was quite dug into before the plate was issued, and it soon 
became rotten in this place. The sky is in confusion over the sails, 
and was botched in the plate, so that birds had to be put in over the 
worn places. As to the finer work on the distant sails of the brig, 
on the hay in the barge, and in the sky—as usual, it vanished almost 
immediately. It is characteristic both of Turner’s engraving and of his 
cleverness, that when the sky got all into patches and out of harmony 
with the sea and ships, he recreated the whole plate and turned it 
from an effect of sunrise into that of a golden summer afternoon. 
This, which is sometimes called the fifth state, is a very luminous 
and lovely plate, but too thinned-out to be satisfactory. 


Procris AND CepuaLus. No. 41. 


Of all the woodland studies of the Liber Studiorwm this is the 
simplest and the finest, and it is mingled up by Turner with fateful 
love and the passion of death, over which, as if in pity, the trees 
depend. It is an apse of wood in which Procris lies dying. From 
side to side the trees slope upwards to interlace their branches nearer 
and nearer together, till the arched roof closes upon a little rising of 
the glade, where two tree-stems shut up the woodland chapel that be- 
comes, as if in prophecy of death, darker and darker to the end. But 
on the dying of Procris Nature pours through the stems of the grove 
on the hill the evening light, which fades as fades the life of 
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Procris,—in satire or in sympathy, who can tell? At least if 
this is sympathy, the freshest and brightest foliage of the whole 
work, the young abundant life of Nature, seems on the left, above the 
dogs, to mock with its radiant boughs the human sorrow. 

It is not quite a solitary forest place, but on the outskirts of the 
forest, where the ruts made by the cart of the woodcutter may be 
seen in the foreground ; but it is still enough unfrequented to allow 
the ground to keep its ridge and flow, and beautifully and with ex- 
quisite skill and complication is it broken. It seems, and is, Nature’s 
work. Yet there is not a line of it which is not of value to the com- 
position, and which does not ‘ motive’ the growth and disposition of 
the trunks of the trees. And that disposition is varied so skilfully 
that it is as it were an abstract of Nature’s variety. Not a tree grows 
in the same way, yet every modification is accounted for by the lie of 
the ground and by the mutual yielding of the trees to one another. 
Nor anywhere in the whole Liber Studiorwm has Turner better re- 
presented that in which he excelled—the mystery of interwoven 
foliage with dark and subtle shifting reflections,—while the eyes 
of light which look in from without on the tragedy below, illu- 
minate the whole arch of foliage and serve to tell how thin its 
texture is. 

The slope upwards of the trees on the right of the glade is—lest 
it should be monotonous, or the ‘ trick’ of the arch be too soon felt 
—opposed by several trees whose trunks lean the opposite way, 
and by branches which dart away to the other side, especially in the 
nearest tree but one on the right. This is more remarkable in 
the nearest of all the trees, whose stem, as it were in violent 
opposition, stretches away at a sharp angle to the right. Its 
absence would spoil the composition, and the angle it forms with 
its companion throws into distance the grassy hill behind, as the 
double angle of the second tree makes the eye feel how far the sky 
retreats. 

The composition of the figures and dogs is repeated by the out- 
line of the bank above them, and indeed by the general outline of the 
whole composition of the woodland, even to the arrow in the breast of 
Procris, which slopes to the right with the same intention as the tree. 
The dogs again repeat, with sufficient change, the lines of the com- 
position of the figures, and the shadow that stretches behind them 
binds them into one with the figures, and lies around them like the 
shadow of death. Turner has made the dogs here wholly without 
sympathy with their master’s sorrow. They seem only to be used as 
material for composition. But he was not incapable of feeling the 
sympathy of the animals with man. Here there is none, but again 
and again in his work the dog mourns for or with his master, or plays 
and rejoices with him. 

I need not dwell on the solitary charm of the place. It has all 
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the mystery of Nature and some of its silent mockery of our desire to 
understand her secret; and the sky—with those bars of clouds of 
which Tintoret was so fond when he painted death or sorrow on the 
earth below—adds to the impression. There are places into which 
when we break at certain hours of the sky and air, we feel as if we 
had broken in on the celebration of mysteries by the Nature deities, 
and were in danger of death for the violation. It may be that 
Turner meant to convey this truth, and in his unconscious way felt 
for it in this drawing. It is at least that impression which it makes 
on me. 


Jason. No. 6. 


There is nothing Greek in this composition ; but it does not belong 
to the nineteenth century. It might be a picture out of an old 
Norse Saga, placed in the midst of English scenery. The cave is such 
a cave as we find in the story of Sigurd or Beowulf, and the dragon 
is not the Greek dragon, but a great worm like Fafnir, guarding a 
treasure in the cave. Nor is it a serpent only, but the serpent and 
the firedrake together who tears the flesh from the bones. No skeleton 
would have been left by a true serpent. The cave and the scenery 
around it are English, but England of the ancient times when all 
beyond the village and the town was ‘ forest’ and haunted by the fierce 
creatures of the imagination. There isthe true terror of superstition 
in the dragon jaws that Turner has given to the ruined trees. As to 
Jason, who has disposed his garment so beautifully on the tree trunk, 
he has got himself in the very worst position he possibly could get, 
half entangled among the fallen trees, to resist a sudden flash forth 
of the dragon’s head and rattling rings. He must know that the 
dragon sleeps. 

The solitude of the place is wonderful: only one touch shows that 
man has ever been there, and I am not sure that Turner meant it. It 
is the end of the trunk of the tree on which Jason kneels, which has 
been lopped smooth or sawn away. It may be that Turner only 
used this sharp semicircle to contrast downwards with the up- 
ward sweep of the dragon’s coil, and to oppose a clear-cut arc 
to the wild extravagance of the boughs and stems. For this 
artistic purpose it is of great use. It makes all the natural forms 
more interesting, and, standing thus alone among them, gives them 
greater value. But Turner, whose imagination is rarely careless, may 
have intended more by this than a mere fulfilment of the law of con- 
trast. This touch of human work gives to the reasoning imagination 
the clue as to the length of time in which the place has been dwelt in 
by the dragon. Since men hewed down the tree, the frost and rain 
of years have worn and split the smooth-sawn surface. Since then, 
the broken tree trunks that have fallen into the pool have pushed 
forth a rough growth like a hedge all along their ridges. Its thick 
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and tangled branches are drawn with the closest accuracy and ease, 
and are especially true to nature in the clumped way in which they 
coil themselves forth from the knots of the trunk. In this manner 
Turner has fixed the length of time; but there is a point, unless the 
dragon be winged, where his imagination has been neglectful. One 
asks,—Where is the dragon’s path when he comes forth from the 
cave ?—where the crushed branches ?—where the slot of Fafnir ? 

The deadly pool with its fierce etching increases the weird im- 
pression; yet Turner, with his love of a little peace, of Nature’s secret 
quiet in midst of her most desolate horrors, drops into the pool 
one of the lilies that grow in the moat of Raglan, untouched here by 
dragon or decay. 

The etching of the tree trunks and of the sandstone cliff is 
scarcely more masterly than the subtle delicacy of their engraving, 
which Turner must have watched and worked with day by day. 
Note all the work on the trunk by Jason’s hand and on every 
part of the rock-face, and how the shadows of the trees, varying 
from point to point, reveal the broken surface of the rock. 

The composition is full of repetitions such as in not too marked 
a manner, by insistence on a certain symmetry, knit it together. The 
broken trunk in the pool with its extended arms, taken along with 
the slope of the iron reeds, repeats the lines of the two main trunks and 
of Jason’s figure. The same thing is done by the naked roots in the 
sandstone above the cave on the left, and again in the grove above. 
Look, too, at the riven bough the end of which has fallen to the 
ground on the right of Jason : see how much it does towards the unity 
of the composition by repeating the heavy, tumbled boughs on the 
left above the pool. 

Pale, quiet, undisturbed by all of earth, through the break in the 
pretty copsewood which Turner loved to etch, the sky looks in 
upon the savage horror down below. Neither the wrath and woe 
of the dragon, nor the victory of the hero, win the sympathy of 


Nature. 
Stoprorp A. Brooke. 
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ANTI-VACCINATION. 


I wait with satisfaction Dr, Carpenter’s remonstrance against my Bill 
for the abolition of compulsory vaccination as a powerful aid towards 
its success, I say this in no disparagement whatever of my learned 
opponent’s powers of argument, and if on this question they appear 
to me weak, inconsistent, and illogical, I attribute this entirely to 
the weakness of the cause he champions. Be this as it may, Dr. 
Carpenter’s attack, made as it is by one who is universally recognised 
as the leading representative of vaccination, affords that oppor- 
tunity for free and open discussion the lack of which has been, in 
my opinion, the only cause of the continued national faith in what I 
believe to be an exploded fallacy and a baseless superstition. Besides, 
it appears to me that the very basis of Dr. Carpenter’s thesis in- 
volves a remarkable recognition of failure, and that its very statement 
is sufficient to shake the faith of the stoutest believer in vaccination ; 
for it amounts to this, that Dr. Carpenter has to put forth an ex- 
planation as to the causes of the enormous mortality from small-pox 
which, to use his own words, ‘doubtless furnishes a strong primé 
facie case against the protective power of vaccination ;’ and this 
after three-quarters of a century of the practice of Jenner’s nostrum, 
a practice continually extending, until in this country, and in several 
of the European States, it has reached a height so great that a mere 
fraction of the population escape its infliction. Lest I should be 
thought to exaggerate, I will quote Dr. Carpenter’s own words in his 
letter to the Spectator. He says, referring to the Metropolitan 
area, ‘If the proportion of the vaccinated population to the unvacci- 
nated residuum be 300 to 1, and this may be safely asserted to be 
rather within than beyond the mark,’ &c. &c. &e. 

If Jenner could ever have imagined such favourable conditions 
for the ‘ protective’ system, he would clearly have held with fervour 
that the perfect stamping out of the small-pox was about to become 
an accomplished fact, and yet the acknowledged champion of the 
system now appears in the field, not to rejoice in the extinction of 
small-pox but to explain the reason why in an almost universally 
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protected Europe there has occurred an epidemic of small-pox thus 
referred to by Dr. Carpenter :— 


The United States have been traversed (in the years 1874-6) by an epidemic 
of small-pox which will be long remembered there for its peculiar virulence and 
the widespread mortality it occasioned. This epidemic was clearly the same as 
that which had prevailed with somewhat of the same severity not only in this 
country, but also over the greater part of Europe two years previously, and hence 
there can be little doubt that the high rate of mortality by which it was every- 
where characterised must have been due to general rather than to local causes. 


And what an explanation it is when we get it! Dr. Carpenter 
gravely informs us that the reason why so many people died from 
small-pox in the epidemic of 1871-2 was the unusually malignant 
type of the epidemic. But we used to be assured that one great ex- 
cellence in vaccination consisted in greatly diminishing the virulence 
of the attack in those whom it could not wholly save. In a letter I 
have lately received from the venerable Dr. Buchanan of Glasgow, as 
ardent an advocate of the system as Dr. Carpenter himself, he says, 
‘The great glory of the immortal Jenner does not consist in his 
having extirpated small-pox, which is as rife as ever, but in his having 
converted the most loathsome and fatal affection with which God in 
His wrath ever afflicted the human race into a trifling and mild 
disease.’ Under which King, Bezonian ? 

Now if Dr. Carpenter is correct, and vaccination is only effective 


against the milder forms of variola, cadit queestio; it is clearly not 
worth while to undergo the now recognised risks and dangers of 
vaccination for the sake of protection against so harmless a disease 
as that known as ‘ discrete,’ to which of course the famous Sydenham 
referred when he declared, ‘If no mischief be done, either by 
physician or nurse, small-pox is the most slight and safe of all 


diseases.’ 

It is altogether an illusion that small-pox became a mild disease 
consequent on the introduction of vaccination. It was a mild and 
a severe disease a century ago and two centuries ago, as it is at this 
day. Dr. Wagstaffe, physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, stated 
the fact accurately in 1722, when he wrote, ‘There is scarcely, I 
believe, so great a difference between any two distempers in the world 
as between the best and the worst sort of small-pox in respect to the 
dangers which attend them. So true is that common observation 
that there is one sort in which a nurse cannot kill, and another which 
even a physician cannot cure.’ 

Dr. Carpenter, having thus explained (!) why tens of thousands of 
‘ protected’ persons were carried off in the late epidemic, explains 
further that so far from vaccination having failed to contend with this 
epidemic, ‘its protective power . . . has never been so conspicuously 
manifested.’ Surely this is an illustration of the petitio principii 
in its most aggravated form. Dr. Carpenter’s argument amounts to 
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this: (1) We know that vaccination is a very great, if not a perfect, 
protection against small-pox, and that where it does not wholly pro- 
tect it greatly modifies its severity; (2) therefore, however frightful 
the virulence, and however great the rate of mortality of the late 
epidemic, its ravages must have been much greater had not Europe 
been protected by an almost universal vaccination. 

Dr. Carpenter puts the ground on which I base my Bill on too 
narrow a basis, viz. ‘the failure of vaccination to prevent or contend 
with the present small-pox epidemic.’ I propose to abolish compul- 
sory vaccination, because I hold compulsion to be utterly indefensible, 
and of course the more indefensible because I hold vaccination itself 
to be wholly a delusion. Now it is somewhat remarkable that in 
Dr. Carpenter’s article there is not a word about compulsion as apart 
from the question of the advantage of vaccination. As a defence of 
the existing system this is, I think, a serious omission. The two 
questions are quite distinct—that is, it is quite possible to believe in 
the excellence of vaccination, and yet to hold that compulsion is both 
unjust and impolitic. The reasons for this are obvious. There is 
nothing new in the principle that systems of medical treatment are not 
properly a subject for the intervention of State rule ; the reverse prin- 
ciple, in fact, that majorities should be all-powerful in matters which 
have been hitherto left to the exercise of the right of private judgment, 
is new, and in many of its illustrations most unfortunate (as I think) 
in its results. Upon this question of vaccination Sir Robert Peel 
declared that he would be no party to compulsion. George Canning 
said in the House of Commons, in 1808, that he ‘could not figure 
any circumstance whatever that could induce him to follow up the 
most favourable report of its infallibility which might be brought 
forward with any measure of a compulsory nature,’ while Sir Francis 
Burdett declared that ‘ Government in this free country cannot com- 
pel people to submit to the prescriptions of physicians or the opera- 
tions of surgeons,’ and that fine old country gentleman and Tory, the 
late Mr. J. W. Henley, declared it as his opinion that ‘ priestly 
despotism is bad, but medical despotism is intolerable.’ This cer- 
tainly was the view which I ventured to take when I sat upon the 
Select Committee on Vaccination in 1871. At that time I put abso- 
lute faith in the tradition of the excellence of vaccination, as do now, 
I fear, equaliy without study of the question, the great majority of 
English men and women. But I was not the less impressed with the 
wrong of compulsion, in regard both to its injustice and impolicy, and 
I proposed a clause which should exempt from the necessity of vacci- 
nating their children all who should sign a declaration that they 
objected on principle to vaccination ; such declaration to be made 
valid by a stamp for a small amount, not by way of punishment, but 
as a security that vaccination should not be neglected on no better 
grounds than ignorance or apathy. Holding to that opinion, I have 
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naturally and gradually been led to study the statistics of the ques- 
tion, and have thus been brought to the conclusion, much to my own 
surprise, that the whole theory is absolutely overthrown by the statis- 
tics accumulated since its introduction. 

It is clear that the only ground upon which the intervention of 
the State can be justified is that of protection to society, just as no- 
body is permitted to create in his own house a nuisance dangerous to 
the health of his neighbours. But this isnot a principle that can be 
applied to vaccination as a protection from small-pox, because it is 
obvious that the sounder the theory upon which Government inter- 
vention is called for, 7.e. the certainty of the protection afforded by 
vaccination against small-pox, the more evident is it that the danger 
involved in neglect is not a danger to society, but only to those who 
deliberately prefer the alleged risk of infection to what they consider 
the evils of vaccination. To speak of the unvaccinated residuum as 
forming centres of infection to a protected population is simply ridi- 
culous. It would be, moreover, extremely impolitic. There is no 
surer way of exciting opposition than by legal enforcement in a 
matter where every one feels that he has a right to decide for himself. 
As Lord Redesdale said in the House of Lords in 1814, ‘ If vaccina- 
tion deserved to be established, it would establish itself by its own 
merits, and all attempts to force it on the people would only tend to 
create opposition to the practice.’ 

The compulsory law, moreover, acts as a piece of class legislation 
in its worst form. It is the comparatively poor who fall under its 
persecution. No government would dare to propose absolute com- F 
pulsory vaccination. All that is done is to fine those who refuse to 
submit. This has made thousands who abhor the practice submit, 
while in very many cases it has involved braver men and women in 
absolute ruin to their homes; while the fine, even were it levied on 
the wealthy, would be a matter of the smallest consideration to them. 
But practically, as every one will understand, even this slight incon- 
venience does not attach to the wealthier classes of the community. 
Doctors do not betray, and guardians do not prosecute, persons whose 
position in society renders their heresy in regard to vaccination an 
excusable eccentricity. Did the Holy Inquisition ever invent a more 
infernal torture than that inflicted upon the father or mother who, 
having seen their elder children sacrificed in health or life on the 
altar of vaccination, are driven to the alternative of seeing their 
younger children subjected to the same risk or to their own utter 
pecuniary ruin? For, be it remembered, there have been cases in 
which persons have been subjected to repeated prosecutions, to the 
number of twenty, thirty, and even forty times. 

But far beyond and above even all these considerations stands in 
my mind this: that from the moment when it was recognised, as it 
now is, that any taint in the blood of a person from whom the lymph 
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is taken is communicable to the’ person into whose system the dis- 
eased matter is conveyed, from that moment compulsion became an 
execrable tyranny. On this part of the matter I shall have more to 
say presently. It is, surely, significant enough that Dr. Carpenter, 
in his defence of vaccination, passes over without observation this 
most grave and terrible portion of the subject. 

I published last year a letter to Dr. Carpenter in answer to one 
by him in the Spectator, which I have good reason to believe has not 
been without effect upon many persons under whose notice it has come.' 
I remember being much struck by an observation reported to me of 
some one who had taken the trouble to read the pamphlet. ‘ But are 
Mr. Taylor’s figures correct? Because, if so, we have all been ina 
dream for three-quarters of a century.’ The Story of a Great Delu- 
sion? forms a curious study—an examination as to the manner in which 
a baseless superstition established itself, with some difficulty, it is true, 
and from the moment of its establishment grew and flourished in public 
estimation more and more, until any one who should venture to ex- 
press a doubt of its absolute truth became the mark for contempt 
and ridicule, while year by year was added up the unmistakable evi- 
dence of its failure by the invincible logic of facts and figures. Such 
an inquiry, I say, affords more satisfactory provend for the cynic than 
the philanthropist. . 

It is worth, perhaps, a little space to look at vaccination in this 
view. The strength of the opinion in favour of vaccination lies 
(1) in the universal tradition of its success, and (2) in the belief that 
the almost universal medical opinion of the world testifies to this 
success. Now the history of vaccination is in fact one of continuous 
failure rather than success. By this I mean that there are abundant 
and continuous evidences of failure ; 7.e. that numbers of persons who 
had been vaccinated died of small-pox. This proves, indeed, that 
Jenner’s promise of perfect immunity was altogether falsified. It 
does not, of course, prove the fallacy of the present fashionable theory 
that vaccination, though not a perfect, is a certain, or rather un- 
certain, safeguard ; and those who believe in its virtues as almost a 
sacred creed have it, of course, open to them to say that but for 
vaccination many more would have died. Still, I think, to candid 
minds the chain of continuous evidence will not be without its 
effect. 

Mr. Birch, surgeon of St. Thomas’s Hospital, says in 1804, 
‘Every post brings me accounts of the failures of vaccination.’ He 
adds that Jenner, to avoid the perplexing appeals that were made to 
him daily and the messages that were perpetually sent requiring him 
te visit untoward cases (that is, of small-pox patients who had been 
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1 Current Fallacies about Vaccination. E, W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 
2 The title of a work now in the press, by a gentleman who has deeply studied 
the subject of vaccination. 
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vaccinated), retired from London. In 1807 Lord Henry Petty stated 
in the House of Commons, ‘It appeared by the Report of the Royal 
College of Physicians that the deaths by the small-pox had increased 
since the discovery of vaccine inoculation.’ And again, in 1809, the 
same noble Lord observed that ‘ unless he (Dr. Jenner) was completely 
blinded by conceit, he must have recognised that the general faith in 
vaccination exhibited in 1801 had been much shaken by the ex- 
perience of the succeeding seven years.’ 1807 seems to have been a 
bad year for vaccination; Jenner’s biographer says, ‘ The eruptions 
which attended many of the early cases of vaccination in London 
were unfortunately propagated in different parts of the country.’ In 
1808 I find Sir Francis Burdett protesting against any help being 
given to what ‘appeared to be a failing experiment.’ I have an in- 
teresting work before me, dated 1809 and written by Thomas Brown, 
surgeon, Musselburgh, upon the subject of vaccination. In his dedi- 
cation to Alexander Monro, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 
in the University of Edinburgh, F.C.P. and F.R.S., he writes, ‘ It is 
with extreme regret that, after nearly nine years’ experience in the 
practice of vaccination, I am under the painful necessity of confessing 
I have almost arrived at that point which your superior information 
in the laws of the animal economy, your acuteness of perception, and 
your accurate observation enabled you to attain at the commence- 
ment of the practice.’ In the body of the work he explains what this 
view is in the following naive confession: ‘I am now perfectly satis- 
fied, from my mind being under the influence of prejudice and blind 
to the expression of the fairest evidence, that the last time the small- 
pox was prevalent I rejected and explained away many cases which 
were entitled to the most serious attention, and showed myself as 
violent and unreasonable a partisan as any of my brethren in pro- 
pagating a practice which I have now but little doubt we must ere 
long surrender at discretion.’ Nor was his experience a slight one, 
for he says, ‘I have no hesitation in confessing that I became an 
early convert and advocate for the new practice, and it is now eight 
years and a half since I have uniformly advised and practised 
vaccination ; in which period I may safely say I have vaccinated up- 
wards of twelve hundred.’ 

Baron (Jenner’s biographer) says, ‘ In 1818 there were numerous 
complaints of the bad quality of the lymph and the prevalence of 
small-pox after vaccination.’ 

In the Monthly Gazette of Health (1820), edited by Dr. Reece 
and other eminent medical men, is an acknowledgment (p. 439) that 
‘cases of small-pox after cow-pox are become so common as no longer 
to excite any interest.’ Finally, coming down to a later period, I find 
Mr. Ernest Hart, in his Report to the Parliamentary Bills Committee 
of the British Medical Association on Vaccination Penalties, saying, 
*So fatal and prevalent was small-pox in the early part of the present 
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reign that « Committee had been appvinted in 1838 to inquire into 
the present state of vaccination in England;’ while in 1853 the 
Lancet (May 21) observes, ‘In the public mind extensively, and 
to a more limited extent in the profession itself, doubts are known 
to exist as to the efficacy and eligibility of vaccination.’ 

This kind of testimony might be quoted ad infinitum. I do 
not offer it, of course, as conclusive testimony, but it may serve to 
open the minds of candid inquirers who have hitherto placed implicit 
faith in the tradition of the success of vaccination historically con- 
sidered. 

Let us now see how far these individual witnesses to the failure 
of vaccination are confirmed by the statistics since 1837, when the 
distinctive registration of deaths came into operation in England 
and Wales. It would appear that at that time vaccination was not 
growing in public favour, and about the year 1852 it was resolved 
by certain medical experts and scientists to make a vigorous attempt 
to obtain that which they had so long desired, viz. an Act for com- 
pulsory vaccination. A statement was addressed by Dr. Seaton to the 
Epidemiological Society and ordered to be printed by the House of 
Commons, May 3, 1853, stating (as was quite true) the extent to which 
vaccination was then neglected, and asserting what was not true, viz. 
the great increase of small-pox, and pleading for legislative enforce- 
ment of vaccination. The Act was easily passed ; there was little dis- 
cussion or interest on the subject ; very likely not above a hundred 
persons really studied the effect of such a measure; and in this 
negligent sort of manner we became saddled with a law which has, 
in my opinion, been productive of a vast amount of individual 
suffering as well as of great injury to the public health. And with 
what practical result? Let the following figures show :— 


London Smail-pox Deaths. 
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Or, to put it in another form, take the following extract from a 
paper read before the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society 
(Proceedings, vol. xvi. No. 9) by Joseph Baxendell, F.R.A.S. :— 


As the best test of the value of vaccination, I have discussed the small-pox 
statistics of London—the hest vaccinated city in the kingdom—and compared the 
results for the five years 1849-53, before vaccination was made compulsory, with 
those for the five years 1869-73, when compulsory vaccination had been twenty 
years in operation. In the former five years, when vaccination was voluntary, 
and the number of vaccinated persons probably did not amount to 10 per cent. of 
the total population, the death rate from small-pox in London was ‘292; but in 
the latter five years, when vaccination had been strictly carried out for twenty 
years, and the number of vaccinated persons was 95 per cent. of the population, 
the rate was ‘679 (of the total mortality), thus showing the extraordinary increase 
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Or take the deaths in England and Wales :— 


Deaths from small-pox in the first ten years after the enforce- 
ment of vaccination—1854-63  . . ; . 33,515 
In the second ten years—1864-73 : ° . . 70,458 





But these figures pass like the idle wind, producing no effect 
whatever upon the mind of the enthusiastic advocate of vaccination ; 
and this for the obvious reason that he bases his proof of the efficacy 
of his system upon the bare assertion of his foregone conclusion. 
Under this system all facts are equally useful to them. If small- 
pox is not prevalent, what a glorious illustration of the protection 
afforded by vaccination! While if an epidemic is upon us, carrying 
off its thousands, they equally congratulate us upon having been 
saved from a still greater mortality by the universal application of 
their (ex hypothesi) all but perfect prophylactic ! 

Thus it is taken as the strongest evidence in their favour, that 
in the first years of the practice of vaccination there was a great 
decrease in small-pox mortality, although at that time so few per- 
sons were vaccinated—probably not 2 per cent.—that no perceptible 
effect could have been produced, and also while other conditions 
were in action sufficient to account for the diminution in the mor- 
tality without reference to vaccination. Dr. Farr says, ‘Small-pox 
attained its maximum after inoculation was introduced: this disease 
began to grow less fatal before vaccination was discovered ; indicating, 
together with the diminution in fever, the general improvement in 
health then taking place.’ 

Now compare this credulity as regards the effect produced by 
vaccination in the years 1800-1810 with their incredulity as to its 
failure, when by compulsion they have raised the ratio of vaccination 
from, say, 50 per cent. in 1850 to 90 or 95 per cent. at the present 
time, or, according to Dr. Carpenter (in London), to 99% per cent. 
(300 to 1); and this contemporaneously with the tremendous out- 
break of 1871-2, in regard to which Dr. Carpenter has undertaken 
the not very easy task of explaining the figures without damaging 
vaccination. 

In further illustration of this strangely illogical and unscientific 
state of mind, which is enabled to turn all facts, however inconsistent 
with the protective powers of vaccination, into arguments in its 
favour, Dr. Carpenter attributes unhesitatingly to vaccination ‘ the 
almost complete extinction within the last two years of small-pox 
in the nineteen great towns whose aggregate population (about 
32 millions) equals that of the metropolis.’ 

What sort of reasoning is this ? 

In London, where the unvaccinated are declared to be only one 
in 300, there has been in these very two years a serious epidemic. 
Therefore vaccination is a protection. In the nineteen other large 
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towns, where the amount of vaccination is certainly much less than 
this proportion, there has been ‘almost; complete exemption’ from 
small-pox; and again, how excellent a protection is vaccination! All 
roads lead Dr. Carpenter to the same happy conclusion. 

Again, when Dr. Carpenter is reminded that in Leicester (one of 
the nineteen towns), where vaccination has been greatly neglected, 
the exemption from small-pox has been as complete as in the other 
(thoroughly vaccinated) towns, while in smaller places, such as 
Keighley, Dewsbury, and other places, where, as Dr. Carpenter 
remarks, ‘the anti-vaccination feeling has been for some years so 
strong that a considerable percentage of the present juvenile popula- 
tion (perhaps even amounting in some places to one-third) is now 
unvaccinated,’ a like exemption from small-pox has prevailed, he can 
only treat with lofty scorn the folly that can see in such facts any 
cause for doubt as to the efficacy of vaccination. Where the un- 
vaccinated do not die, Dr. Carpenter’s confidence‘in his theory seems 
but the more confirmed ; and when, as in 1871, thousands of vaccinated 
persons died of small-pox in London, Dr. Carpenter is driven to the 
conclusion that the protective power of vaccination ‘has never been 
so conspicuously manifested,’ and that the lesson taught by that 
experience is the necessity for the ‘more thorough and satisfactory 
enforcement of the compulsory clauses of the Vaccination Acts.’ 

Surely nothing like this reasoning has been heard since the days 
of Dr. Sangrado, who, when Gil Blas represented that all his patients 
died, ‘as if they took a pleasure in dying merely to bring our practice 
into discredit,’ replied, ‘ Why, truly, child, if I was not so sure as I 
am of the principles on which I proceed, I should think my remedies 
were pernicious in almost all the cases that come under my care ;’ 
and, further, when Gil Blas suggested a change of method, the excel- 
lent Doctor observed, ‘I would willingly, but I have published a 
book in which I have extolled the use of "—Vaccination ? 

We are further informed that Gil Blas at once recognised the 
force of this answer, and rejoined, ‘Certainly ; you must not give 
your enemies such a triumph over you; perish rather the nobility, 
clergy, and people, and let us continue in our old path.’ 

The loose habit of Dr. Carpenter’s mind is vividly illustrated in 
his treatment of Scotland. He writes :— 

The great and continued fatality of small-pox in its principal towns during the 
four years 1871-4 may be fairly attributed in part to the very unsanitary condi- 
tion of large parts of them, and in part to the existence of a much larger propor- 
tion of the unvaccinated residuum than survived in England, the compulsory 
clauses which took effect in England in 1854 not having been introduced into 
Scotland until 1865. 

Here we have the prevalence of small-pox in 1871-4 attributed 
to two causes—first, to the unsanitary condition of large parts of the 
Scotch towns; and secondly, to the existence of an unvaccinated 
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residuum. The first cause is a permanent factor of zymotic. disease, 
sometimes yielding small-pox and sometimes other forms of fever, 
but the second cause, the unvaccinated residuum, is a figment of Dr. 
Carpenter’s imagination. Compulsion as applied to vaccination was 
a superfluity in Scotland, the ‘long-headed people,’ as Dr. Cameron 
styles them, having, in common with the Irish, consented to: the 
practice almost without exception. Thus we read in Dr. Seaton’s 
Handbook of Vaccination :— 

The Registrar-General for Scotland was able to report to Parliament that of 
221,980 children born in that country between the day the Act came into opera- 
tion (January 1, 1864) and December 31, 1865, there were only 5,382 respecting 
whom the entries required by the Vaccination Act had not been made in his 
registers ; a result which he justly regarded as for all practical purposes complete. 


If, therefore, the vaccination of Scotland was complete in 1865, 
and, as the returns prove, was maintained complete, how did an un- 
vaccinated residuum come into being in the severe epidemic of 
1871-4 ? Having assumed the defence of vaccination, Dr. Carpenter 
appears to consider it his duty to find facts where facts are not. Small- 
pox having fallen off in Scotland since 1874, he unhesitatingly ascribes 
the decline to vaccination; but if vaccination is preventive, why was 
it not equally operative, when equally existent, prior to 1874? He 
forgets the common phenomenon that after a severe outbreak of any 
fever there usually follows a quiescence of that form of fever, a fever 
of another fashion taking its place. ‘There have not been,’ says Dr. 
Carpenter, ‘ more than two small-pox deaths a year, either in Glasgow 
or Edinburgh, since 1877, though other fevers have been rife.’ Just 
so. Other fevers have been rife, having taken the place of small-pox ; 
and where is the gain? As Mr. Edwin Chadwick has taught us, we 
should fix our attention firmly on the general zymotic death-rate ; and 
if that be not reduced, of what consequence is the special form of 
mortality ? 

But Dr. Carpenter is indeed a bold man to refer to Scotland at 
all. Prior to 1871 there had been an absence of epidemic small-pox 
for several years, and the aggregate mortality for the six years 1865-70 
was but 876. Dr. Lyon Playfair (July 1870) triumphantly declared 
in the House that ‘there could not be the slightest doubt that 
compulsory laws, when properly applied, as in Scotland and Ireland, 
were perfectly equal to stamp out small-pox in a country.’ 


Ah! luckless speech and bootless boast. 


In 1871 epidemic small-pox reappeared, and in the next four 
years, 1871-4, the deaths by small-pox amounted to 7,260! Since 
then there has been no return of epidemic, and Dr. Carpenter can 
once more point blandly to Scotland as a crowning testimony of 
the triumphs of vaccination. That vaccination can only subdue small- 
pox when absent derogates not a little from its usefulness. It is said 
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that in certain Indian tribes the medicine men used, on occasion of an 
eclipse, to gain a temporary credit; by boasting that they had stamped 
out the sun, but they naturally lost credit when it was found that the 
sun invariably reappeared on the ensuing day. 

It is no easy task to grasp and answer a style of argument such 
as I have quoted. It is so flimsy that to cut through it is as hard a 
task as Richard found it to sever a scarf of lace. It is, nevertheless, 
a great improvement upon the ordinary tactique of the pro-vaccina- 
tionist, which is simply to assert the fact which he is bound to prove. 
That in this I speak without exaggeration the following extract from 
that high medical authority the Lancet will show. In its issue of 
June 18, 1881, it says, in relation to a statement put forth by 
Dr. Buchanan, Medical Officer of the Local Government Board :— 

These facts, after full allowance for all errors in the estimates used for the 
calculations, afford grounds for the strongest special pleading in favour of vaccina- 
tion. We doubt, however, the expediency of any such special pleading. J¢ is 
beyond dispute that efficient infant vaccination followed by efficient revaccination at 
adolescence practically confer immunity from fatal small-pox. It is wiser, we think, 
for the Department having the control of vaccination simply to take its stand upon 
this ground, and to accept the recent small-pox epidemic in London, so far as 
regards the deaths of children, as evidence of a failure of the vaccination system 


as at present carried out. 

The Lancet is, indeed, wise in its generation. By this petitio 
principii it renders the sacred cause of vaccination absolutely secure 
from any argument however crushing, from any facts however 
overwhelming. Does any vaccinated person die of small-pox, it only 
proves that, ifan infant, the vaccination, if an adult, the revaccination, 
was not ‘efficient.’ When Doctor Sangrado’s patients died, that 
excellent prototype of the vaccination experts of the present day 
employed the like irrefutable argument—the bleeding and _ hot- 
water treatment had stopped short of the point when it would have 
been ‘ efficient.’ 

And now let us consider for a moment whether the general 
statistics of small-pox mortality for the last hundred years afford any 
testimony whatever in favour of the efficacy of vaccination. 

Prior to the year 1837, as I have said, there was no dis- 
criminative register of the mortality in England and Wales. Prior 
therefore to that time our pro-vaccination friends have full scope 
for recording such enormous small-pox mortalities in the ante- 
vaccination times as tradition may huve handed down, or the 
requirements of their theory render desirable. Thus Dr. Carpenter, 
with, I am sure, the most perfect good faith, killed off by vaccination 
in Iceland more souls than there were to die; and in regard to the 
metropolitan area (to which I am about to refer, because registra- 
tion records were kept in the last century and were known as the 
bills of mortality) Dr. Carpenter made in his letter to tne Spectator 
the following astounding statement :— 
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None but those who have studied the medical history of the last century have 
the least idea of the ravages then committed by small-pox. The ‘esteemed con- 
tributor’ to the Modern Review obviously considers the death of 44,000 persons 
from small-pox in England during the three years 1870-2 (at the rate of 14,666 
per annum), ‘in spite of compulsory vaccination,’ a conclusive disproof of its 
efficacy. But he is clearly ignorant of the fact that a hundred years ago the 
small-pox mortality of London alone (with its then population of under a million) 
was often greater in six months’ epidemic than that of the twenty millions of Eng- 
land and Wales is now in any whole year. 


Probably so astounding a misstatement, on a simple question of 
figures, was never before put forth by a man of scientific reputation 
and of the highest personal character ; and I can only account for it 
in this case by the inordinate appetite shown by the advocates of 
vaccination for statistics however erroneous, for arguments however 
illogical, and for canards however incredible, which seem to tell in 
favour of their pet fanaticism. It is enough to say in evidence of 
this, that the highest mortality in any one year in London in the 
last century was 3,992, whereas the deaths in London in 1871 were 
7,912, and the deaths in England and Wales in the epidemic 1870-2 
were 44,840. 

The average annual small-pox mortality within the bills of 
mortality during the last century is estimated to have been between 
two and three thousand per million living, while in these days, when 
everybody is protected by vaccination, the most prudent amongst us, 
let us hope, with five wounds in each arm, and the operation repeated 
every third year, and with almost boundless improvements in sanitary 
and hygienic regulations, what do we find ? 

In 1871 the deaths from small-pox were, per million living :— 


Newcastle . . . 5,351 Liverpool . a . 38,900 
Durham. ; P . 4,773 Wolverhampton . . 4,140 
Sunderland . : . 8,283 Leicester ‘ : . 3,150 
London . ‘ ‘ . 2,430 Portsmouth . r . 4,390 
Norwich ‘ - . 98,040 


Or, looking abroad to places in most of which vaccination has 
been carried to the highest extent, the result is still less reas- 
suring :— 


Berlin . ‘ ° - 6,310 Paris . , ° - 5,720 
Breslau : ; o afl Prague ‘ ; - 8,980 
Buda-Pesth . : - 3,280 Rome . : ‘ - 3,090 
Cologne ; : . 8,360 Rotterdam . ; - 14,280 
Hague . ° : . 14,100 Trieste : ° - 6,980 
Hamburg . P . 15,440 Vienna ; . 5,170 
Liége . : .. « S40 





I have not unfrequently been told by friends interested in the 
question, ‘ We are puzzled by the variety of the statistics presented 
tous. Dr. Carpenter gives us certain figures, and they have a plau- 
sible and reasonable air, and then you give us a number of statistics 
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which appear overwhelming on the other side ; and not having studied 
the matter for ourselves, we find it difficult to make the two agree, 
The next time you write, do not only give us your own statistics, 
but take those given by Dr. Carpenter, and show their fallacy or 
unfairness.’ There is much sense in this, and let us now see if we 
can detect the mode in which Dr. Carpenter, while doubtless quoting 
correctly his figures, yet so selects or adapts them as to seem for 
a moment to throw some doubt upon the tremendous results indi- 
cated by my figures—not mine, by the way, for they are official, and, 
as far as I know, neither selected nor adapted. 

Here is a table (which, unlike Dr. Carpenter’s, includes the excep- 
tional) exhibiting at a glance the mean annual death-rate from 
small-pox per million living in England and Wales from 1838 to 
1879 :— 





Five years—1838-42 , ° : . ‘ . - 571 


1843-46. : ° : . No returns published 
Three years—1847-49_ . 2 ; : . ; ; . 3803 
Five years—1850-54 yj. é : : : : : . 279 
Five years—1855-59 =. ; , , ‘ ‘ ‘ - 199 
Five years—1860-64 . : ‘ < ‘ ‘ ‘ . 190 
Five years—1865-69  . P ‘ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ = ae 
Five years—1870-74 . ° : : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 433 
Five years—1875-79 , ° ° ° ° ° : . 344 


Dr. Carpenter’s figures are placed in different form, but I think 
he would fully admit the correctness of the above figures. It is not 
in dispute, therefore, between us that there has been for about a 
century a continuous decline in small-pox mortality ; but while he 
attributes this wholly to the results of vaccination, I maintain, on the 
contrary, that there is no evidence whatever that vaccination has had 
anything to do with it. The decline commenced before vaccination 
was practised, and, as will be seen by the above figures, it bears no cha- 
racter of relation to the gradual increase in the practice of vaccina- 
tion, which, commencing about 1800, with perhaps 1 per cent., has 
continued to the present time, when it is said to have reached 90 or 95 
per cent. And the broad fact remains that having reached a com- 
pleteness of vaccination which Jenner evidently would have con- 
sidered sufficient to stamp out the disease, we have to encounter, in 
the eightieth year of the triumph of vaccination, an epidemic 
acknowledged by Dr. Carpenter to be one characterised by ‘ peculiar 
virulence’ and ‘ widespread mortality.’ 

Considering the enormous advances that the last century has seen 
in our sanitary arrangements, there seems nothing more natural than 
to attribute to this improvement the diminution of the small-pox 
mortality, to which indeed it seems fully adequate. Probably the 
hygienic conditions of the worst slums of London now are no worse 
than were those of all London when in the last century 4,000 persons 
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perished in one year. But to this Dr. Carpenter opposes the observa- 
tion that ‘ those who attribute the whole of this beneficial change to 
sanitation have to account for the fact that no corresponding 
decrease has taken place in the mortality from other diseases of the 
same class.’ Now Dr. Carpenter has alluded to Dr. Farr as an 
unrivalled authority on this subject, and this is what Dr. Farr says 
on the matter: ‘ Small-pox attained its maximum after inoculation 
was introduced ; this disease began to grow less fatal before vaccina- 
tion was discovered, indicating, together with the diminution in 
fever, the general improvement of health then taking place.’ And 
again, ‘Fever has proportionally declined since 1771. Fever has 
declined in nearly the same ratio as small-pox.’ It is clear that Dr. 
Carpenter has little faith in sanitation as affecting small-pox. He 
says, ‘To maintain that this disease is to be extinguished by any 
sanitation that is practically possible shows an enthusiastic credulity,’ 
&e. &e. &e. This is certainly opposed to the views of many distin- 
guished men. Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., in his opening address to the 
Health Congress lately held at Brighton, said 

that cases of small-pox, of typhus, and of others of the ordinary epidemics 
occur in the greatest proportion, on common conditions of foul air, from stagnant 
putrefactions, from bad house drainage, from sewers of deposit, from excrement~ 
sodden sites, from filthy street surfaces, from impure water, and from overcrowding 
in foul houses; that the entire removal of such conditions by complete sanitation 
and by improved dwellings is the effectual preventive of diseases of those species, 
and of ordinary as well as of extraordinary visitations, &c. 

Dr. Carpenter, on the other hand, apparently believes that ‘ the 
healthiest subjects, living under the most favourable conditions,’ are 
equally liable with others less favourably conditioned to be infected 
with small-pox. In his letter to the Spectator he asserts that ‘ every 
unvaccinated person retains his full congenital liability not merely to 
take the disease himself and to have it in its severest form, but to 
become the focus of infection to others.’ A focus of infection to the 
protected! Dr. Carpenter does not explain what he means by * fuli 
liability, but of course the implication is that few persons would 
escape in an unvaccinated community in a period of epidemic; and I 
observed lately in one of our leading medical journals a statement 
showing that there are really persons to endorse so extravagant an 
opinion—how extravagant a single illustration will prove. The state- 
ment to which I refer was (I really think it must have been written 
by Dr. Carpenter himself) that ‘about 90 per cent. of persons in an 
unvaccinated community exposed to small-pox will catch it. From 
a third to a half would die, and the rest would be marked for 
life’? Now, as I have already said, the heaviest mortality from 
small-pox registered during last century in unprotected London 
in any one year was under 4,000. All concurrent testimony places 
the ratio of deaths to cases at a little under 20 per cent. We have, 

3 Lancet, February 11, 1882. 
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therefore, about 20,000 cases.and no more; that is to say, that the 
‘full congenital liability ’ resulted—assuming the population to have 
been three-quarters of a million—in the fact that 20,000 persons did 
take small-pox and 730,000 people did not. The panic which it 
would appear the object of the advocates of vaccination to produce 
by such statements as the foregoing might be further alleviated by 
the well-known fact that the years distinguished by large small-pox 
mortality are by no means those of the largest general mortality. 
Thus, take the forty years 1841-80, and we find the following curious 


result :— 


General death rate 
London Small-pox deaths per thousand ” 





1851 1,062 
1855 1,039 


1,051 


1841 1,053 
Three lowest years. { 


Average 


1863 1,996 








1871 7,912 
1877 2,551 


4,153 


Three highest years 





Average 





Or, to give another not less striking illustration, the deaths by 
small-pox in London in 1796 (the highest of that decade) were 


3,548, and the whole number of deaths was 19,288. In 1792 the 
small-pox deaths were 1,568, and the total mortality 20,213. 

Dr. Carpenter endeavours to increase alarm by quoting a number 
of illustrious personages who were struck down by small-pox in the 
last century as proving that no favourable conditions of life can pro- 
tect from small-pox, but he should remember that we have had recent 
evidence that palaces may be very dangerous residences, and that it 
is probable the palaces of last century were not, to say the least of it, 
more sanitary than those of the present. 

I have already quoted statistics showing the diminution of 
small-pox mortality during the present century, but there is this 
peculiarity about them well worth noting, viz. that the average de- 
cline arises from the small mortality in the non-epidemic years—of 
course by far the larger number—while as regards the periods of 
epidemic each one has shown an increase on the previous one: thus, 
vaccination was made compulsory in 1853; an additional Act was 
passed in 1867, and a still more stringent one in 1871 ; since 1853 we 
have had three epidemics :— 


Deaths from small-pox in 
Epidemic England and Wales 

1857-8-9 .. . : ‘ r ‘ $ ‘ . 14,244 
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I am afraid Dr. Carpenter will not be disposed to accept the con- 
clusions to which I think these facts naturally lead, viz. that the 
diminution of small-pox in non-epidemic periods marks the natural 
improvement in general health arising from improved sanitary 
conditions, while the enhanced fatality of the epidemic periods 
marks the evil accomplished by a general rush to the dangerous 
quackery of re-vaccination. Further on I shall offer additional 
evidence in support of this hypothesis. 

Naturally dissatisfied the advocates of vaccination must be with the 
broad facts to which I have adverted, viz. that after eighty years of trial, 
and when the system has arrived at what must be recognised as com- 
plete development, small-pox is no nearer being stamped cut than 
before Jenner’s name was heard of, while the proportion of mortality 
to cases remains singularly identical, as witness the following 


tables :— 




















































































Date Authority | Cases | Vaccinated Deaths aoe. 
a |1723 Dr. Jurin ned by Be | | 
3 | Duvillard . | 18,066 | None 2,986 | 1653 
= | 1746-63) London Small-pox Hos- 
‘3 | ital. | 6,456 , 1,634 | 25:30 
= |1763 | Lambert quoted by | 
—_ | Duvillard . 72 “a 15 | 208 | 
£ |1779 | Rees’ Cyclopzdia ; 400 » | 2 | 180 
2] eS Py ie ae | 
= 24994 | — | 4707 | 1883 
(ees Bs da 
a 1836-51} Mr. Marson’s Hospital | 
Ps Report. . | 5,652 | 3,094 | 1,129 | 19-97 
@ _ | 1870-72 Memes Hospitals | 14,808 | 11,174 | 2,764 | 18°66 
2.8 | 1876 | 1,470; — 338 | 23-0 
3 |1871-77| Homerton Hospital | aa 
o's | (Dr. Gayton) | 5,479 | 4,236 | 1,065 | 19-43 
5,2 | 1876-80} Dublin Hospital (Dr. | | 
| a> | Grimshaw) . .|' 2404 | 1866 | 628 | 21-7 
| 3 1876-80} Metropolitan (Jebb) . | 15,171 | 11,412 | 2,677 | 176 | 
| i | i : 
: | 44,984 | 31,872 | 8,496 188 











Under these circumstances it is not surprising that within the 
last few years an attempt should have been made to ignore the 
general statistics of the question, and to attempt to show a protective 
influence in vaccination by pretending to discriminate the victims of 
small-pox as between the vaccinated and the unvaccinated. This 
latest dodge (I can really find no other name for it) of the vaccina- 
tion specialists is warmly taken up by Dr. Carpenter, and in fact (| 
forms one of the chief arguments in his article. Apparently Dr. 
Carpenter has brought himself to believe that ‘ while the general 
death-rate of the vaccinated is only 7°8 per cent. that of the unvacci- 
nated is 44:6 per cent., or nearly sia times as great. And again, 
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‘While the death-rate of vaccinated children was only 6°5 per cent., 
that of the unvaccinated reached the terrible figure of 47-8 per cent., 
or more than seven times as great. 

If we take the most general survey of the statistics for small-pox 
mortality, the absolute incredibility of this statement must strike 
every one but those impervious to reason through the force of a fore- 
gone conclusion. The recognised average mortality in small-pox 
cases is about 18 per cent. This is accepted on the best authorities 
we have, as being true of ‘ unprotected’ England in the last century, 
and the same sort of average is maintained in the present century. 
I have a long list of hospital reports before me, both at home and 
abroad, and although there are naturally considerable variations, the 
general average mortality is maintained with quite a singular exacti- 
tude. Medical men will not, I think, deny this statement, although 
they certairly do not press it before the public, and the result of my 
observation upon the matter is that the public are quite astonished 
when the fact is brought before them. It may, however, be well that 
I should-add distinct medical testimony to the fact. 

I find the following in Dr. Seaton’s Handbook of Vaccination, 
1868, p. 191 :— 


Dr. Jurin writing early in the last century laid it down as the result of his 
investigations that of persons of all ages taken ill of natural small-pox, there will 
die of that distemper one in five or six... . From returns made to the Epide- 
miological Society in 1852, by 156 medical practitioners in various parts of Eng- 
land who had kept numerical records of their small-pox experience, it appeared 
that the proportion of deaths to cases which they had met with in the natural 
form of the disease was 19°7 per cent.; or as nearly as possible one in five. 


Now what is it we are asked to believe, as the result of this pre- 
tended subdivision of small-pox mortality at the present time into 
the vaccinated and unvaccinated? Why, that the mortality in the 
last century in ‘ unprotected’ London was 18 per cent., whereas now, 
in what you consider as ‘ unprotected’ England—that is to say, the 
unvaccinated portion of it—the mortality is 44 per cent., or almost 
treble! Nay, I have seen statements by even more courageous dis- 
putants, that the mortality of the ‘ unprotected’ now amounts to 60 
or even 80 per cent.! And it must be remembered, in comparing 
the present with the last century, that our general sanitary and 
hygienic conditions have been immensely improved, and that the 
hideous medical maltreatment of small-pox in the last century has 
been altogether relinquished for a more natural system. 

But when we descend to the practical details of this pretended 
subdivision of small-pox mortality, we have to deal with something 
worse than want of logic, and to which I hardly know how to give a 
milder name than positive bad faith. To decide whether persons 
who have died of small-pox have or have not been vaccinated, with 
any degree of scientific accuracy, is an impossibility, as is acknow- 
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ledged and recognised by those who have had sufficient means of 
observation, and who have no foregone conclusion to uphold. The 
Lancet long ago deprecated this piece of quackery. The permanence 
of the vaccine marks is known to be quite uncertain. As an illustra- 
tion I may quote an observation of the Earl of Morley in a debate in 
the House of Lords in June last, when it was proposed to prevent 
fraudulent re-enlistment in the army by an extension of the practice 
of vaccination. He said, ‘But would the practice be efficacious? 
He feared not. ... It appeared that out of 100 recruits who were 
vaccinated, only 38 were marked.’ And this failure, be it remem- 
bered, was within the probably short period between vaccination and 
re-enlistment. 

Again, it is notorious that in the case of persons dying of con- 
fluent small-pox it is quite impossible to detect the vaccination 
marks. And, moreover, the whole statement is tainted with suspicion 
from the commencement. Admission has in some cases been made 
by medical men themselves that their fear of damaging the cause of 
vaccination has been too strong for the accuracy of their returns. It 
is, in fact, quite in harmony with those who avow a foregone belief 
such as requires no proof and declines all argument, that they 
should take for granted that a child who dies of small-pox has 
not been vaccinated, even when the parent vouches for the fact, 
and, as a matter of fact, numerous instances have been found on 
critical inquiry, in which the same child has been registered as 
‘successfully vaccinated,’ and in the death register as died of small- 
pox ‘unvaccinated.’ The following medical notes speak volumes as 
to the mode in which this division into vaccinated and unvaccinated 
is carried into practice. In the case of the Birkenhead epidemic I 
cannot for a moment doubt that an enormous proportion of the 292 
registered as ‘ unvaccinated’ and ‘ unknown,’ had duly undergone the 
operation in infancy as by law enforced :— 


Notes on the Small-pox Epidemic at Birkenhead, 1877 (p. 9). 
By Fras. Vacher, M.D. 


Vaccinated Unvaccinated Unknown 
223 72 220 
Died ., . ° - « 53 28 


As regards the patients admitted to the fever hospital or treated at home, those 
entered as vaccinated displayed undoubted cicatrices, as attested by competent 
medical witnesses, and those entered as not vaccinated were admitted unvaccinated, 
or without the faintest mark. The mere assertions of patients (!) or their friends 
that they were vaccinated counted for nothing, as about 80 per cent. of the patients 
entered on the third column of the table were reported as having been vaccinated in 
infancy. 
Dr. Russell's Glasgow Report, 1871-2. 

P, 25. Sometimes persons were said to be vaccinated, but no marks could be 
seen, very frequently because of the abundance of the eruption. In some cases of 
those which recovered, an inspection before dismissicn discovered vaccine marks 
sometimes ‘ very good.’ 
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But supposing, just for argument sake, the correctness of Dr, 
Carpenter’s figures, they would still afford no proof that the un- 
vaccinated died because they were unvaccinated, for there is another 
specialty which applies to the unvaccinated residuum, and that is, 
that while the vaccinated include an enormous proportion of the 
well-to-do classes of the community, the unvaccinated consist for the 
most part, first, of those whom, being in feeble health, the doctors dare 
not vaccinate, and secondly, of that portion of the population living 
in the slums of London, and unreachable by vaccination officers, and 
under each condition the ‘ unvaccinated residuum’ is marked out to 
fall under any existing epidemic in larger proportions than the more 
favoured vaccinated class. 

I must just notice in passing another similar attempt to show 
that there is some connection between vaccination and small-pox, by 
declaring that the effect produced by the former on the latter is 
precisely regulated by the number of marks upon the arm. Jenner 
declared that one mark was sufficient, but no matter for that, and I 
fancy that physiologists have usually held that blood-poisoning could 
be produced by a single inoculation as well as by a dozen. But this, 
however, is no question for me to discuss, and fortunately it is quite 
unnecessary, seeing that, as it happens, official statistics are sufficient 
to overthrow the allegation. 

I find in the ‘ Metropolitan District Asylums Report’ the follow- 
ing table of deaths under five years old from small-pox. The per- 
centage of deaths is (of those reported as having any vaccination 
marks at ail) :— 
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Take, again, another table, age thirty to forty :— 
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Take, again, the number of cases admitted in various hospitals. 
The Deptford Hospital Report for 1879 gives the following :— 
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Fulham Hospital Report, 1878, gives :— 


One mark 
Two marks . 
Three and more 


Metropolitan Hospital Report, 1870-2, gives :— 


One mark 
Two marks . : 
Three and more . 

Such figures as these would really seem to show that the vaccina- 
tion authorities boldly make whatever assertions fit in with their 
theories, relying upon the probability that the public will not trouble 
itself with hospital reports. 

Dr. Carpenter in his article quotes other statistics, furnished by 
Dr. Gayton, giving quite different results from the figures above. 
Perhaps Dr. Carpenter will say that his figures may be taken as at 
least neutralising mine, but this would not be fair, for the obvious 
reason that, if his view were correct, it could not be contradicted— 
although, of course, the proportions might differ—by any correct 
statistics, while, if my view be correct, namely, that the number of 
marks is no factor in the question, we should expect to find, according 
to the doctrine of probabilities, the greater mortality would sometimes 
be found on the side of the few marks, and sometimes of the many. 
I have neither time nor opportunity to test Dr. Carpenter’s new 
figures upon the subject, but I frankly confess that, without impugn- 
ing anyone’s desire to be accurate, I am not able to put full faith in 
the scientific accuracy of Dr. Gayton’s returns.‘ 

While I am putting pen to paper, I receive a report of a speech 
delivered within the last few days at Eastbourne, by Mr. W. J. Collins, 
M.B., B.S., B.Sc., &c., containing the following passage ; and I stop to 
ask myself whether the statistics quoted do not as definitely settle the 
question of compulsory vaccination, as I could do were I permitted 
to occupy an entire number of this Review. 


The report of the Highgate Small-pox Hospital for 1871 says: ‘Of the 950 
cases of small-pox, 870, or 91°5 per cent. of the whole cases, had been vaccinated,’ 
while that for the last year informs us there were 491 cases and of these only 21 
were not vaccinated. In Bromley last summer there actually occurred an epi- 
demic of small-pox in which everybody attacked had been previously protected. 
Dr. Nicholson, writing to the Lancet, observes: ‘There were 43 cases treated in 
the Bromley Hospital between April 25 and June 29. Of confluent small-pox 


4 In justification of a moderate amount of scepticism I may say that I have been 
favoured with a communication from Mr. M. D. Makuna, late Medical Superintendent 
of the Fulham Small-pox Hospital, in which he informs me that the information 
supplied to Dr. Carpenter for his article in this review in respect to the nurses at 
that hospital is wholly incorrect. Mr. Makuna adds: ‘I must say that as long as 
indefinite statements are made simply to bewilder the public, these questions must 
remain a public nuisance.’ 


Vout. XI.—No. 63. 3K 
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there were 16 cases; of discrete, 14; of modified, 13, All the cases had been 
vaccinated—3 re-vaccinated.’ (F. Nicholson, L.R.O.P. Lancet, August 27, 1881.) 

So much for the first point, on which, as I have said, the general 
faith in vaccination for the most part depends, viz. the tradition 
of its historical success. I come now to the second point, viz. the 
supposed universal belief of the medical profession in the efficacy of 
vaccination. This, I am convinced, is one of the chief causes of the 
blind faith in vaccination amongst the middle and upper classes, who 
naturally accept the opinion of their medical advisers upon what they 
consider a purely medical question. Upon this point I am warned 
by the length to which my paper has.already run that I must content 
myself with asserting what I could prove on indisputable testimony, 
viz. that the unanimity of the medical profession in regard to vacci- 
nation is very far indeed from being as complete as is generally 
supposed. For lack of space I must likewise omit to recapitulate 
the overwhelming evidence as to the other dangers attending vacci- 
nation, which very strangely Dr. Carpenter altogether passes by. 

Dr. Carpenter concludes his article by kindly providing me with 
a Report to the House, to be drawn up by me as imaginary chairman 
of a supposititious Select Committee, after the unanimous testimony 
of the medical witnesses has proved the fallacy of all my views upon 
the subject. Dr. Carpenter would certainly not expect that I should 
so ostentatiously ‘ write me down an ass’ as to follow his suggestion, 
and I only notice it to add the hope that, so far as compulsion, at 
least, is concerned, we shall not have the question referred to a Select 
Committee. On every sound principle upon which, at any rate in 
the long run, English legislation is based, compulsory vaccination 
stands condemned, and should suffer summary execution without 
further reprieve. 


P. A. Taytor. 
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THE DUTY OF MODERATE LIBERALS. 


THERE are many reasons whereby a man may justify his adherence to 
one or other particular party in the State. Some men inherit their 
politics as they do their estates, and are Liberals or Tories because 
their fathers were so before them. ‘Some there are who set up one 
particular leader as a demigod, and are content to submit their 
reason to his, and to follow his opinions—because they wre his—upon 
every political question that may arise. But there are also men who 
regard party in its true sense—namely, a combination of individuals 
to advance and support certain principles, and who have with more 
or less deliberation joined a particular party for the sake of the 
principles in the support of which it professed to be established. 
These men have surely the right, and will probably feel it to be their 
duty to review from time to time the position of their party, and to 
assure themselves that those who lead and guide it are working upon 
the same lines and advancing the same principles which at first led 
to its establishment. If ever there was an occasion upon which such 
a review might be justified, it is not too much to say that it exists at 
the present moment. The ‘ Liberal’ Government has been just two 
years in office. It may therefore be fairly presumed that its policy, 
in principle if not in all its details, has been clearly indicated, although 
not fully accomplished, and that a comparison with the policy of past 
Liberal Governments may be justly instituted. There is good reason 
for this, indeed, besides and beyond the natural speculation of the 
inquiring politician. It cannot be denied that great discontent exists 
among the ranks of the Liberal party. It is hardly possible to con- 
verse consecutively with half-a-dozen men of any class without finding 
this to be the case. Some of this discontent arises, no doubt, from 
causes for which the Government cannot reasonably be held responsible. 
They have no power to control the bad seasons which have added to 
the depression of the agricultural community, and although it may 
be imputed to them that their legislative promises have as yet been 
but scantily fulfilled, it must in justice be admitted that they have 
had to contend with circumstances very adverse to rapidity in legisla- 
tion. But the main cause of discontent among Liberals will, when 
3K 2 ; 
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closely and carefully investigated, be found in the fact that the great 
principles upon and for which the Liberal party has so long existed 
are not the principles upon which Mr. Gladstone’s Government can 
appeal to the public for support. The assertion may seem a bold 
one, but it is one which it will nevertheless be found difficult to 
refute. 

I take the first good dictionary which comes to hand, and I find a 
definition of the word Liberal which is amply sufficient for my pur- 
pose, without quoting, as I might easily do, the words of many great 
statesmen and writers in support of its correctness. A ‘ Liberal’ is 
defined to be ‘one who advocates greater freedom from restraint, 
especially in political institutions.’ Let any impartial person compare 
this definition with the action, legislative and otherwise, of the present 
Government, and decide for himself how far the latter has been 
consistent with the conduct of men who deserve the former. No one 
can deny that, up to the present moment, the legislation of the 
Government has been in a direction the very reverse of ‘ greater 
freedom from restraint’ in the ordinary business of life, whilst any- 
thing approximating to free or independent thought and action on the 
part of individual members of their party in political matters has 
been and is regarded as a heresy too horrible to be endured, and the 
iron heel of the Caucus has been employed, wherever such a course 
was possible, to crush it out. No wonder, then, that men who have 
been ‘ Liberals’ for the sake of principles and not to support indi- 
viduals, groan within them when they see those principles thrown 
aside and disregarded, and find themselves exposed to the anger, 
misrepresentation, and abuse of those who, having submissively 
fastened themselves to the chariot-wheels of an individual leader, 
are content to be dragged hither and thither according to the 
guidance, not of political principle, but of the party expediency of the 
moment. To show that'this is no exaggerated statement, and that 
Liberals who venture to think for themselves havea right to complain 
of the present state of things, it will be well to refer to the causes 
which have led to this result. 

The general election of 1880 was fought, as regards the Liberal 
party, under circumstances and conditions of no ordinary character. 
After his defeat in 1874, Mr. Gladstone, after leaving his supporters 
in difficulty and doubt for a year, had formally abdicated the leader- 
ship, and had left to Lord Hartington the task of collecting and 
uniting the fragments of the party which had been dislocated and 
confounded by the hasty dissolution which had destroyed the Gladstone 
Government. No man ever performed a task with greater ability and 
success. Each year brought additional credit to Lord Hartington and 
confirmed him in the good opinion of those whom he led with equal 
courage and discretion. His position was difficult, indeed, and it was 
not rendered more easy or agreeable by the occasional and sudden 
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appearance of his old leader in the Parliamentary arena, in a manner 
and with action scarcely calculated to facilitate the*execution of the 
difficult duty which had to be discharged. But the result of Lord 
Hartington’s leadership was apparent at the last general election, 
when the ‘moderate’ Liberals rallied to their party throughout the 
country in a manner which they had not done since the days of 
Palmerston and Russell. True, the unanimity of the Nonconformist 
element against Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, and the adherence 
for the first time of the great body of Wesleyans to the Liberal party, 
greatly influenced the result of the elections. True, also, the wonderful 
activity and extraordinary eloquence of Mr. Gladstone contributed 
largely to the defeat of the Conservatives, especially in the northern 
part of the kingdom. But the fact remains that it was Lord:Harting- 
ton’s leading from 1875 to 1880 which had brought into action on 
behalf of his party that floating mass of public opinion which, ever 
inclined to real Liberalism, had been frightened from the support of 
Mr. Gladstone’s last Government by causes not far to seek, but which 
had again been attracted to the party of its inclination by the high 
character, common-sense, and moderation which were conspicuous in 
Lord Hartington. Moreover, Mr. Gladstone had so often declared 
his disinclination to resume office that moderate Liberals might be 
excused for believing that they were working heart and soul for a 
party which was to be led in the future by Lords Granville and 
Hartington, and in which the spitit and policy of the latter would be 
as potent when in Government as in opposition. 

This belief, however, was doomed to be rudely destroyed, when, 
after a Liberal majority had been secured, the Radical section of the 
press and of the party began to declare that no one but Mr. Glad- 
stone could be the Liberal Prime Minister, whilst among men who 
were conversant with the construction of Governments and the man- 
agement of parties it was commonly whispered that this eminent 
statesman was pretty certain to destroy ere long any Liberal ministry 
of which he was not the chief. This, be it observed, was an opinion 
by no means indicating hostility to Mr. Gladstone on the part of 
those who held it; but expressed their belief that had he consented 
to serve in any position save that of Prime Minister, the restless 
energy of his character, the zealous ardour with which he seizes upon 
new ideas, and the conscientious steadfastness with which he presses 
them, would infallibly have resulted in his early severance from his 
colleagues upon some occasion upon which he might have been over- 
ruled, and a consequent disaster to the Government thus deprived of 
his assistance and support. 

Whatever may have been the reason, however, the result of the 
delay which took place after the resignation of Lord Beaconsfield 
was the formation of a Government under the leader who had left 
the party in the hour of their disaster in 1874. Still, ‘moderate’ 
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Liberals hoped rather than feared. True, the admission of Mr. 
Chamberlain to the Cabinet showed signs of a desire to propitiate 
ultra-politicians, which was anything but reassuring to those who had 
sympathised with Lord Hartington in his efforts to restrain the latter 
within due bounds. Such men could not but recollect the insult 
offered to their favourite leader by the junior member for Birming- 
ham, only as recently as the 7th of July, 1879, when he tauntingly 
referred to him as lately the leader of the Liberal party, but now only 
of a ‘section,’ because, forsooth, Lord Hartington had ventured to 
give an opinion different from that of this statesman of three years’ 
Parliamentary experience! But, although, in addition to this dis- 
qualification, Mr. Chamberlain’s political antecedents were not such 
as to command the confidence of moderate Liberals, yet the necessity 
of conciliating the ‘advanced’ section of the party was cheerfully 
recognised, and as the vastly superior abilities of Sir Charles Dilke 
were to be confined to the exercise of an under-secretary’s duties, 
men were disposed to hope that Mr. Chamberlain, like a wild elephant 
surrounded by tamer specimens of his species, might answer the 
purpose without doing any great mischief in the Cabinet. It was 
hoped, moreover, that the lesson of 1874 might not have been thrown 
away, that the party as a whole might be taken into the confidence 
of its leaders more than had been the case during Mr. Gladstone’s 
last administration, and that the errors of that administration might 
be avoided. Alas! for the disappointment of these too sanguine 
hopes! Until it became necessary to seek to re-unite their divided 
ranks by an utterly unnecessary attack upon the House of Lords 
during the present session, the faithful followers of the Prime 
Minister have never been called together, nor has any attempt been 
made to ascertain their views and opinions upon the various matters 
which have come before Parliament ; they have been treated as pawns 
upon the chess-board, to be moved by the hand of the Minister, and 
if any pawn has shown doubt or hesitation about his move, the wire- 
pullers have been put in communication with his constituents, and 
the promptest steps taken to smother his rebellious independence. 
What is more foreign to real Liberal principles—what more opposed 
to the independent action of individual constituencies—what more 
destructive of the freedom of which Englishmen have always been so 
proud, than this system of dictation and coercion from headquarters ? 
Nor are the complaints upon this head those of one individual, whose 
motives might be impeached and his judgment distrusted. They 
come from various quarters—wherever, indeed, the old spirit of 
independence, which once seemed the twin brother of ‘ Liberalism,’ 
is still to be found. What says Mr. Auberon Herbert in his excellent 
letter to the Times of the 18th of February ? 


At the present day, whoever wishes to be a good and faithful Liberal member, 
must hear with Mr. Gladstone’s ears, see with Mr. Gladstone’s eyes, and what is still 
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more difficult, follow in mental obedience with the conflicting and disorderly 
impulses of his mind—it does not matter how complex the question may be— 
how rude may be the interruption of old Liberal traditions—he must say ‘ wow’ to 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ bow.’ 


Mr. Herbert justly points out how that ‘questions are now never 
placed before people in constituencies for their honest consideration 
and true judgment,’ but that whenever the Cabinet has arrived at a 
decision, a circular to the various Radical associations in the con- 
stituencies, containing a stereotyped resolution of approval of such 
decision, goes forth from headquarters, and an obedient response 
from the ‘ organisation ’ throughout the country ‘ puts the screw’ upon 
Liberal members of the House of Commons and obtains for the Go- 
vernment the apparent support of a public opinion which has never 
really been consulted. So, again, Mr. Peter Taylor, the honesty of 
whose Radicalism has never been doubted, writing in the 7imes the 
very next day, complains that with respect to one particular question 
which has been manipulated in this way, ‘not a few Radicals are 
acting under the strongest pressure from without and in the teeth of 
their own convictions,’ and, with respect to the general departure from 
Liberal principles in legislation, tells us that ‘ there is now no detail 
of individual social life too minute or too sacred for the intervention 
of the State.’ 

Indeed, it is not only in the altered system of party management 
that the Government has shown how little it has at heart the old 
principles of the Liberal party. From those principles they have 
departed in their legislative measures as clearly and as certainly as 
they have thrown overboard the principles of that Free Trade of 
which more than one of them has posed before the world as the 
apostle and champion. What is the fundamental principle of Free 
Trade? Surely, that the intercourse between nation and nation— 
and as a natural accompaniment between individual and individual— 
should be as free, unembarrassed, and unrestricted as possible, and that 
in the relations between capital and labour, between purchaser and 
seller, between employer and employed, legislative interference 
should be deprecated and avoided. Yet it would be difficult to name 
any important legislative measure of the present Government in 
which this principle has not been entirely neglected or flagrantly 
violated. In their ‘Employers’ Liability’ Bill, their ‘Hares and 
Rabbits’ Bill, and above all, in their ‘Irish Land’ measures, this 
contempt of Liberal and Free Trade principles has been abundantly 
conspicuous. 

The first rude shock given to all that was moderate in the Liberal 
party was that ‘ Compensation for Disturbance’ Bill, the rejection of 
which by the House of Lords gave such dire offence to the Govern- 
ment, and was declared by Mr. Chamberlain to have been the most 
‘unwise and unpatriotic’ act ever performed by the assembly which 
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he holds in such abhorrence. But what was that Bill? It was one 
suddenly created from out of a proposed amendment to a clause in a 
bill of a totally different character, and did not therefore bear the 
impress of the matured judgment of the Cabinet. It was a bill which 
roughly and rudely affected the rights of the owners of one particular 
kind of property, and interfered with the Irish Land settlement of 1870 
at the very time when a commission was actually sitting to inquire into 
the working of that settlement. It wasa palpable sop to an agitation 
which was just becoming formidable, and it was so unpopular in the 
House of Commons that its second reading was only carried by a 
majority of 65, although the Government had a majority of 174 in 
that House when, as in this case, supported by the Home Rulers, of 
whom more than forty, besides some thirty members of the Govern- 
ment, voted for that stage of the Bill, which would otherwise have 
been defeated. In fact, if the truth could be proved, it would appear 
that to the House of Commons rather than to the House of Lords 
should blame be attributed with respect to this measure. It was 
impossible to go amongst Liberal members during the discussions 
upon it without becoming aware that loyalty to Mr. Gladstone and 
his Government was strained to the very utmost in order to secure 
any majority at all, and the remark was not unfrequent among men 
who were about to support their party against their opinions—‘ after 
all, it won’t signify—the Lords will never pass such a bill.’ The 
House of Lords had—the House of Commons had not—the courage of 
its convictions, and the assertion that the action of the former had 
anything to do with the continuance and increase of Irish agitation 
is simply preposterous. An agitation which was based upon a wish 
to ‘ abolish landlordism,’ and to sever the tie which binds Ireland to 
England, was little likely to be affected by a bill which only pretended 
to defend tenants from ‘capricious evictions,’ and the introduction of 
such a bill in the manner and under the circumstances in which it 
was introduced, was absurd on the face of it, when considered as an 
intended operation against men who were not appealing to ‘ capri- 
ciously evicted’ tenants alone, but to the whole body of rent-paying 
occupiers in Ireland. But whatever the merits or demerits of the 
bill in question, I must pass on to that Irish Land Bill which has 
actually become law. 

It is the custom of some of those who defend the Irish policy of 
the present Government to speak of the Land Act of 1881 as if it 
were the natural corollary of the Land Act of 1870, and therefore 
that men who supported the passing of the one are inconsistent and 
unreasonable in condemning the other. It will not be difficult to 
show that those who use such an argument are themselves both un- 
reasonable and unfair. The introduction of the Land Bill of 1870 
was awaited with anxiety and apprehension by English as well as 
Irish landlords. It was introduced upon the 15th of February of that 
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year, in a marvellously able and comprehensive speech by the then 
and present Prime Minister. That speech—and the subsequent ex- 
planations of the Government—induced Parliament to accept the 
Bill, but Parliament would never have done so save upon two main 
considerations: first, that the measure was held out as a final 
settlement of the Irish land question upon a fair and moderate, 
and therefore likely to be a durable, basis; secondly, that th 
encroachments upon the rights of property and the concessions 
demanded from landlords in the Bill were such as could be 
justified by the exceptional circumstances of Ireland, but by those 
circumstances alone, and that no precedent would thereby be afforded 
for English legislation upon the same subject. At the present 
moment, when not only have fresh encroachments been made and 
further concessions required, but when the extraordinary change made 
in the position of Irish tenants has caused the utterance in England, 
and with regard to English land tenure, of sentiments and propo- 
sitions hitherto unknown to our fair-dealing and contract-keeping 
people, it may be as well to quote the actual words of Mr. Gladstone 
upon these points, and to compare them with his speeches and legis- 
lative proposals of more recent date. Upon the 15th of February 
aforesaid, the Prime Minister told the House of Commons that he 
hoped they would ‘resolve in mind and heart by a manful effort to 
CLOSE AND SEAL UP FOR EVER, if it may be, this great question, which 
so intimately concerns the welfare and happiness of the people of 
Ireland.’ ‘For,’ said he, ‘ we see from unquestionable signs that men 
are prepared—lI think most men—TI hope all men—for a settlement 
of this question.’ This was undoubtedly the truth. Men were not 
only prepared, but anxious for a settlement of the Irish land ques- 
tion; and it was in consequence of their belief in the statements of 
Mr. Gladstone, and their hope of a settlement which would bring 
quiet to the land, that the Irish landlords agreed to the concessions 
which were demanded of them, and men of all political parties com- 
bined in agreement to a measure which would certainly have been 
scrutinised far more closely, and accepted, if at all, with far greater 
difficulty but for the solemn assurances of the Prime Minister as to 
its probable permanence. 

This, however, was not all. Mr. Gladstone’s statements of his 
own views, and those of his colleagues, upon the all-important 
subject before them were of no doubtful character. He stoutly com- 
bated the notion of ‘ perpetuity of tenure’ and of ‘ valuation of rents,’ 
and asked the House of Commons in eloquent language: ‘ Is it for 
the public good that the landlords of Ireland, in a body, should be 
reduced by an Act of Parliament to the condition practically of 
fund-holders, entitled to apply on a certain day from year.to year 
for a certain sum of money, but entitled to nothizg more? © Are you 
prepared to denude them of their interest in the land—and, what is 
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more, are you prepared to absolve them from their duties with regard 
to the land? I, for one, confess that I am not; nor is that the 
sentiment of my colleagues.’ Furthermore, Mr. Gladstone pointed 
out that the tenantry of Ireland were not the whole people of 
Ireland, and that ‘it would be difficult to show why, in favour of 
these particular persons, being occupiers, the whole essence of pro- 
prietary right should be carried over from the class which now 
possesses it to that which, though infinitely larger, is still a class—is 
not the whole people of the country.’ In a subsequent speech 
(March 11), after invoking Mr. Bright as one whom he had always 
heard say ‘with most scrupulous care, that any measure he would 
propose in reference to the land in Ireland would be based on the 
principle of the most sacred respect for the rights of property,’ Mr. 
Gladstone went on to eondemn the idea of the valuation of rents, 
declaring that he and his colleagues were ‘ not ready to accede to a 
principle of legislation by which the State shall take into its own 
hands the valuation of rents throughout Ireland.’ The reasons, 
indeed, by which this decision were justified were so clearly and 
cogently put by the speaker that the whole speech which contains 
them will amply repay perusal, and those may be excused who, having 
deemed them sound and valid when so put, are still of the same 
opinion. ‘It is impossible, in my opinion,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ to 
get the prices of produce so as to found the rent upon them by a 
public authority ; and if you could get them, it would be absolutely 
impossible to apply a standard according to the varying circum- 
stances of each particular holding, and its capacity to produce this 
or that kind of produce.’ And, summing up his objections to per- 
petuity of tenure subject to a valued rent, Mr. Gladstone thus con- 
tinued: ‘Sir, we have a social system established in this country 
under which two persons have a vital interest in the land. One of 
them is the landlord, who regards the estate as a whole, and who is 
very largely concerned in the development of its general prosperity ; 
the other is the tenant, whose position it is desirable to simplify as 
much as possible, in order that he may he able to devote the whole 
of his resources and his capital, if he thinks fit, to the prosecution 
of his trade. But if you once adopt this principle to which I am 
referring, you cannot retain these two classes on the land; the 
man who becomes a mere annuitant loses all general interest in 
its prosperity. They have now both of them abundant reason to be 
there. Under the system which is contemplated one of them may 
have abundant reason to be there, but the other has not. We are 
called upon, therefore, to begin this rectification of land tenures in 
Ireland with a plan which, if 7 be good at all, is good, not for 
Ireland only, but for the whole of the three kingdoms, and which 
certainly amounts to perhaps a peaceful, but yet a very searching 
and complete social revolution.’ 
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The Bill, then, which Mr. Gladstone introduced and passed into 
law in 1870 was a Bill avowedly framed, not upon principles which 
were ‘good for the whole of the three kingdoms,’ but upon such as 
were justified only by the exceptional circumstances of Ireland; and 
it was a measure to which the assent of Parliament, and specially of 
the Irish landlords, was obtained by a declaration on the part of |the 
Prime Minister that the concessions to be made by the latter would 
bring them to safe standing-ground, upon and from which resistance 
to unreasonable demands could and would be made. ‘ For,’ said: Mr. 
Gladstone, on the occasion of the third reading of his Bill on the 
30th of May, ‘in framing this measure we have deliberately and 
advisedly declined to meet the popular demands im Ireland.’ Then, 
after pointing out that those demands had included ‘the recognition 
of the Ulster custom as the universal law of Ireland—fixity of 
tenure and valuation of rents,’ he declared that ‘the settlement of 
questions of this kind should be governed by a studious moderation,’ 
that this was ‘ essential in a country which is distinguished for its 
attachment to the stability of property as much as its attachment to 
the principles of law and order,’ and stated his belief that his ¢ honour- 
able friends who represented the popular party in Ireland had for that 
reason so often, even with cheerfulness, acquiesced in our declining 
to accede to what we felt to be extreme demands—demands which 
they knew the people of Great Britain would never have agreed to.’ 

These, then, having been the opinions of Mr. Gladstone in 1870, 
when he was passing a Bill of which he said that ‘it would be fatal 
to the character of his Government’ and ‘ injurious to the reputation 
of Parliament’ if he had attempted ‘to induce Parliament to pass 
an ineffectual measure,’ it is fair to ask the question to-day whether 
the measure of 1881 was or was not in accordance with those opinions, 
and, if not, are those to be blamed who were entirely taken by sur- 
prise by the latter measure, and who, still adhering to the opinions 
of 1870, refuse to follow views essentially the reverse and opposite ? 

Let us for one moment consider what it is that the Act of 1881 
has done. It has established practical perpetuity of tenure and the 
valuation of rents. It has made the landlord ‘an annuitant upon 
the land,’ and has, moreover, in many instances so reduced the 
annuity as to render him utterly unable to meet the charges imposed 
upon his estate under a different system. It has, in fact, done every- 
thing so eloquently denounced by Mr. Gladstone in 1870 as wrong, 
unwise, and unfair to be done, and yet it is Mr. Gladstone and his 
Government to whom we owe it! 

It is not enough, however, to prove that the action of Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1881 was inconsistent with his speeches and legislation 
eleven years before. The progress of events, at any given period of 
history, so changes the condition under which statesmen have to 
consider and project legislation that such inconsistency in action 
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may sometimes be not only justifiable but necessary. An incon- 
sistency, however, which sins against a principle, and that a principle 
which has been always accepted as true and vital by a political party, 
is one which the members of that party can hardly be expected to 
regard with complacency, and upon which their judgment may be 
freely exercised. I have already pointed out that if there is one prin- 
ciple more than another the importance and vitality of which has 
been upheld by the ‘ Liberal’ party, it is the principle of free action 
and unrestricted intercourse between men in the ordinary transactions 
of life. It is, indeed, the basis upon which rests the whole fabric of 
Free Trade. It has been defended by ‘ Liberal’ orators upon a thou- 
sand platforms, and the interference of the State between individuals 
condemned and denounced as unworthy of a free people. Yet this 
interference has been established by the ‘ Liberal’ Government of 
Ireland, and established in a manner most cruel and oppressive to 
one of the parties concerned in that ordinary making of contracts 
with which the interference has taken place. These expressions can 
hardly be considered too strong, when it is remembered that the 
landlords of Ireland, not only without warning, but in the teeth of 
the declarations so emphatically and deliberately made by the Prime 
Minister in 1870, have been singled out as the one class which is no 
longer to be permitted to make the best price of the commodity of 
which it has to dispose, in open market or by private arrangement, 
but is to have the element of fair competition withdrawn from its 
transactions with those to whom it disposes of that commodity, and 
that without any allegation or pretence that it had hitherto, as a 
class, abused the right which, in common with the other inhabitants 
of this free country, it had possessed. On the contrary, in his speech 
on the introduction of the Bill of 1881, Mr. Gladstone expressly 
quoted the words of the Bessborough Commission, that ‘ the greatest 
credit is due to the Irish landlords for not exacting all that they by 
law are entitled to exact,’ and further that ‘it was unusual in Ireland 
to exact what in England would have been considered a full or fair 
commercial rent ’—‘this’ (non-exaction) ‘is to the present day rather 
the rule than the exception in Ireland.’ 

Moreover, this deprivation of rights does more than violate the 
principle of the ‘ Liberal’ party to which we have already alluded, 
inasmuch as it offends against another cardinal point of the ‘ Liberal’ 
creed, namely, that it is altogether wrong to attempt by interference 
of the State to regulate the natural working of the law of demand 
and supply, and that the attempt can only end in failure. How 
stands the case in this respect? The interference is put in force 
against the Irish landlord when you oblige him to submit to a fixed 
rent imposed by a tribunal which is controlled by no legislative 
direction with regard to the principles upon which it is to base its 
decision as to the amount of such rent, and which may and does 
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entirely ignore the element of competition which would ordinarily 
come into play when the demand for land is greater than the supply. 
But is it put in force also against the tenant? From the nature 
of the transaction it is impossible that it should be so. If the 
tribunal decides—as has commonly been the case since its institution 
—that the landlord’s rent shall be reduced 25 per cent., what is the 
certain result? The present tenant doubtless gains something, 
because he pays, say, 75/. instead of 100/. per annum for his holding. 
But is it not absolutely certain that the next tenant will pay the 25 
per cent. in the shape of the increased value of tenant-right, a pay- 
ment which no legislation can reach? And inasmuch as he will 
pay this in a lump sum, part or all of which he generally has to 
obtain from the money-lender at a high rate of interest, the proba- 
bility is that he will come into the farm more burdened than was his 
predecessor at the old rent. It would have been difficult to believe 
that the Government intended that, whilst the landlord should be 
studiously debarred from the advantages of competition in letting his 
land, the tenant should enjoy those advantages to the full in dis- 
posing of his tenant-right, if it were not for their own words and 
declarations to that effect. ‘This is a Bill,’ said Mr. Chamberlain at 
Birmingham, on the 7th of June, 1881, ‘ which provides, in the first 
place, for an impartial tribunal (!!!) to which every small tenant in 
Ireland can go in order to fix a fair rent between himself and 
his landlord if they should happen to disagree. This Bill permits 
every small tenant to sell his goodwill or tenant-right for the best 
price he can get for it, if he wishes to exchange or leave his holding.’ 
So that not only has most unequal justice been meted out as between 
landlord and tenant in this respect, but the palpable result follows, 
that although individuals of a large, but limited, class will have been 
benefited, the confiscation of the landlord’s property and the abstrac- 
tion of his rights will not, in the long run, benefit even that class as 
a whole, and the sacrifice of justice and of good faith to the landlord 
class will have been made in vain. 

It may well be asked, what considerations could have induced 
the Government to consent to and to initiate such legislation ? 

It is indignantly denied that the existence of the Land League 
and the agitation which it has set on foot have had anything to 
do with it. Do the people of Ireland believe this? Will any fair- 
minded man, be he English or Irish, maintain that without this 
agitation any such legislation would have been proposed? Even at 
the present stage of affairs, the Prime Minister has recently told us, 
in a speech addressed to the House of Commons on the 28th of 
February, that when the proceedings of the Land Act were about 
practically to commence, ‘ we were called upon to witness a powerful 
and menacing development of the great conspiracy against law and 
order and property in Ireland at that time we well knew that 
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there were im Ireland but two living powers—one was the Land 
League, the other was the Land Act.’ If, then, as Mr. Gladstone 
says, the Land Act was the only weapon that we possessed with which 
to fight the Land League, it is fair to ask whether it was by accident 
or design that the Government had manufactured the weapon, and if, 
as in justice to their foresight and ability we must suppose, it was a 
weapon purposely framed to encounter the ‘development of this 
great conspiracy,’ how is it possible to deny that it was the existence 
of the latter—that is, of the Land League and the accompanying 
agitation—which caused its production? Indeed, it is idle to debate 
the matter. The abandonment of the fundamental principles of the 
Liberal party has been ‘brought within the range of practical 
politics’ by an agitation which, having been thus encouraged, will 
bear its natural results in the renewal of similar movements, but 
which, had it been boldly confronted at an earlier period, would 
have never attained to its present proportions or have caused the 
introduction of this unhappy legislation. To this proposition the 
usual reply on behalf of the Government is an accusation against 
their predecessors to the effect that it was their neglect in the earlier 
stages of the Land League which permitted and encouraged its 
growth. With this contention I have no further concern at the 
moment than to remind my readers that at the general election of 
1880 one of the taunts directed against Lord Beaconsfield was that, 
in his famous letter to the Duke of Marlborough, he had endeavoured 
to work upon the fears of the people of England with regard to the 
condition of Ireland, which condition was but little referred to during 
the electioneering campaign, and was stated by Mr. Gladstone to be 
‘one of comfort and satisfaction.’ 

As if to discredit the foresight of his great rival, Mr. Gladstone 
now tells us that Lord Beaconsfield predicted a political and not a 
social revolution, and that Ireland is passing through the latter. 
Probably it would be nearer the truth to say that we are dealing with a 
semi-political combination which has excited and cleverly works by 
social agencies, but the distinction hardly affects the question. The 
fact remains that, if Lord Beaconsfield’s prediction was dubious, Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimate of the state of Ireland at the same time was 
either entirely wrong, or, if right, it follows that it must be since his 
own accession to office that the change has taken place from ‘ comfort 
and satisfaction ’ to something very much the reverse. In his speech 
in the House of Commons immediately before the Easter recess, Mr. 
Gladstone speaks of the Land League as if it had existed in its full 
power, or had at least developed its whole scheme, during the time 
of the late Government. But is this the case? The Beaconsfield 
Government resigned in April 1880. It was not until October 1880 
that the ‘ Memorandum of Instructions to Organisers from Officers 
of the Land League,’ containing the full statement of Mr. Parnell’s 
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policy and intentions, was published by the executive of the Land 
League. It is clear, therefore, that the present Government did not 
find Ireland under the rule of the Land League, but under their 
administration that rule rapidly spread and became more firmly and 
widely established. Why was this? Let the truth be plainly and 
boldly told. The Government was as anxious as any Conservative 
Government could have been for the suppression of the mischievous 
doctrines which were fostered and propagated by those who, whether 
as Land Leaguers, Home Rulers, or Fenians, had for their inspiration 
an inborn hostility to England. But the Government was hampered 
by its engagements, and perhaps by the opinions of some of its own 
members. The Zimes, writing of Lord Hartington’s position on the 
12th March, 1880, had termed it ‘one of no little embarrassment 
when it is his purpose to keep steadily in the path of moderation.’ 
‘He cannot,’ said the Zimes, ‘afford to break with even the most 
untamable members of the Opposition. Without the votes of English 
Radicals and Irish Home Rulers no Liberal majority is to be hoped 
for. This was so true that the Government felt obliged to conciliate 
both these sections of their followers by abandoning the Peace Pre- 
servation Act in the first instance, and afterwards by treating with 
forbearance and indulgence an organisation which required very 
different treatment. 

Again and again has it been asked, Why did not the Govern- 
ment suppress the Land League in October 1880 instead of October 
1881? If such had been their action, who can tell how many 
outrages would have heen prevented—how much bloodshed spared! 
Alas! can we doubt the reason? In October 1881 Mr. Gladstone 
told the people of Leeds, ‘Twelve months ago Mr. Parnell told 
the people of Ireland that they ought to pay, not the rents 
they had covenanted to pay, but the estimate of Griffith’s valua- 
tion, which is much below the real value, and in by far the 
greater number of cases is framed for a different purpose.’ Surely 
the illegality of the Land League’s action consisted in their ordering 
tenants not to fulfil their legally-made contracts, and whether such 
non-fulfilment was to be carried out by only paying ‘ Griffith’s 
valuation,’ or by paying no rent at all, was only a question of degree 
which could not affect the legality or illegality of the order. There 
was, therefore, as much reason to stay the paralysing hand of the Land 
League in the autumn of 1880 as there was a year later, and the 
power of the Government to do so was greater in proportion to the 
yet undeveloped power of the League. 

But the Government waited for the support of ‘ public opinion ;’ 
in other words, they could not at that time rely upon the support of 
their Radical followers, and instead of running the risk of dividing 
their party by the bold and prompt action which would have put 
down the authority of the Land League, they preferred to wait until 
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that authority, and the mischief following upon its exercise, had 
attained to such a magnitude that even the majority of their Radical 
adherents were prepared to support them. The delay was terribly 
injurious to Ireland, and scarcely improved the position or the 
reputation of the Government. It enabled them, indeed, to pass a 
so-called ‘remedial’ measure hand-in-hand with their first effort at 
‘coercion,’ but it let slip a golden opportunity which may never 
return, and enabled the Land League to establish its mischievous 
doctrines far and wide. Simultaneously with the propagation of 
these doctrines, lawlessness and outrages have increased to a frightful 
extent, and this whilst, under the exceptional powers which they have 
obtained from Parliament, our Liberal Government has imprisoned 
some hundreds of ‘suspects’ without trial, in order, no doubt, to 
prevent even a worse state of things. 

Thus, then, while ‘ moderate ’ Liberals cannot but feel that the true 
principles of their party have been abandoned by the Government in 
its Irish legislation, they are as yet unable to discern that improvement 
in Irish affairs which alone might have reconciled them to such an 
abandonment. How, indeed, can it be so? Was it the distress of 
Irish farmers which produced the Irish Land Act? Scarcely so, for, 
in that speech at Leeds to which I have already alluded, Mr. 
Gladstone pointed to the ‘indication of the surplus wealth’ of the 
farming class in Ireland afforded by their deposits in Irish banks, 
and announced that the amount of those deposits, which forty years 
ago was about five millions, and twenty-five years ago eleven or 
twelve millions, had now risen to nearly thirty millions. One 
would have imagined that this result could hardly have been 
achieved under a system of rack-renting and cruel evictions such as 
alone could have justified the deprivation of the Irish landlord of his 
rights, and the transfer of a large slice of his property from his 
pocket into that of the tenants. Be this, however, as it may, it was 
evidently not the distress of the tenant, but the agitation on his 
behalf, which procured the introduction of the Irish Land Act, and 
this being the case, Liberals may be pretty well assured that the 
abandonment of their principles has procured no final settlement of 
the Irish land question, nor given any security for the future peace 
and good government of Ireland. Indeed, if the present agitation 
should happily and unexpectedly subside, it is to be feared that the 
words spoken by the Prime Minister during the present session upon 
the subject of ‘Home Rule’ in Ireland would be found, though 
doubtless contrary to his desire or intention, to have given new life 
and encouragement to an agitation no less hostile to the tranquillity 
of that unhappy country. 

But if Whigs and ‘moderate Liberals’ have been unable to 
regard with satisfaction that Irish Land Act which, up to the 
present moment, has been the only considerable legislative achieve- 
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ment of the Government, how much less can they have approved the 
action of the Prime Minister upon the same subject during the pre- 
sent session! In his address to the electors of Midlothian at the 
general election, Mr. Gladstone had claimed credit for a desire to 
‘bind together the three countries by the indissoluble ties of liberal 
and equal laws.’ I will argue no more upon the application of the 
word ‘liberal’ to Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act, but to equality it cer- 
tainly can have no claim, whether we speak of equality between the 
two classes which it effects in Ireland, or equality between those 
classes in Ireland and the same in England and Scotland. But, 
apart from this point, the law had scarcely been put in operation 
when manifold and bitter complaints arose with regard to the method 
of its administration. Member after member of the Government 
had told Parliament, in authoritative tones, that the Irish landlords 
had little or nothing to fear; their rents would undergo, as a rule, 
little alteration, and the value of their property would not be 
reduced. 

Five months have not elapsed since the commencement of the 
working of the Act, and the average reduction of rent has been 
25 per cent.,' whilst landed property in Ireland is absolutely unsale- 
able, for the very intelligible reason that one person—the tenant— 
has been put in a position so favourable as to exclude any other 
possible competitor, and at the same time to make it more advan- 
tageous to him to enjoy that perpetuity of occupation which gives 
him the rights without the burdens of nominal ownership. 

Again, Parliament had entrusted the valuation of rents in Ireland 
to three commissioners, specially appointed for the purpose, whose 
names were inserted in the Act, so that the Legislature might know 
that such an important duty would be entrusted to competent persons. 
The result has been that these three gentlemen have delegated _their 
duties to thirty-six sub-commissioners, whose names have never been 
submitted to Parliament at all, and of whose qualifications and fit- 
ness the gravest doubts have been expressed. The allegations made 
concerning these officials are briefly these: that they have in some 
instances been appointed as the reward of political services rendered 
to Government candidates; that some occupy land, or are nearly 
connected with the occupiers of land, in the very districts in which 
they have to value the land ; that the procedure of their court is such 
as is known in no other courts in Great Britain or Ireland, and that 
the grounds, legal or otherwise, of their decisions not being given in 


1 Upon the question of reduction of rents I commend to those who have had 
opportunities of knowing the truth, the following extracts from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech in the House of Commons on February 13 :—‘ Rents had not been arbitrarily 
reduced. All that had been taken away from the landlords had been the right to 
exact unfair rents.’ ‘ It was remarkable that only the worst cases had been brought 
into court. I can find no evidence whatever to justify the last statement, but much 
to the contrary 
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their judgments, the person against whom such judgment has been 
given has no materials for decision as to an appeal. 

Proceedings in these courts are originated in a notice from the 
tenant that he demands a reduction in rent, but it is alleged that in 
this notice no grounds are ever stated for the demand, and the land- 
lord is brought into court without the slightest knowledge of the 
case which he will have to meet—whether a claim will be set up for 
improvements, and, if so, their alleged extent, and the date of their 
execution; or, in short, what witnesses he will need, and to what 
points he will have to bring evidence. It cannot be denied that 
these allegations are of a character so serious as to endanger public 
confidence in the court, and to give rise to the impression that grave 
injustice will follow its decisions. Moreover, it is stated, and the 
statement is without contradiction, that the purchase and emigration 
clauses of the Land Act have, for some reason or another, been as yet 
practically inoperative, and that, if this is to continue, those (and 
there were many) who saw in these clauses the principal hope of 
success in the Land Act, either in the prospective creation of a 
peasant proprietary or the removal of surplus population, will be 
entirely disappointed. 

An early inquiry into all these points seemed clearly desirable, so 
that, if possible, the reason of the apparent failure of the pur- 
chase and emigration clauses might be discovered and removed, 
and the truth of the allegations with respect to the sub-commis- 
sioners proved or disproved. Such an inquiry could hardly be other- 
wise than beneficial, since, if the charges so freely advanced could 
be disproved, confidence in the new Land Courts would be re- 
established and increased; whilst, should they be proved, it would 
surely be the desire of the Government to prevent the injustice of 
which complaint was made. An additional reason, indeed, was 
furnished by the fact that the appeals from the decisions of the sub- 
commissioners had been so numerous that great delay must necessarily 
ensue before they could be heard, and should any large proportion of 
them result in the reversal of judgments which had materially reduced 
rents, discontent would be widely felt among the tenants who had 
lost a boon which they had almost secured within their grasp. Great 
complaint had also arisen of the expense attending proceedings under 
the act, and it was with a full conviction of the necessity of an early 
inquiry into these matters that a Committee for the purpose was 
moved for and carried in the House of Lords. The Government, 
indeed, opposed it on the ground of its inconvenience, but their 
opposition did not appear to be of a very earnest or determined 
character. No sooner, however, had the House of Lords, in the 
exercise of its undoubted rights, agreed to appoint such a committee 
than the Prime Minister rushed to the House of Commons.and gave 
notice of a motion in condemnation of the proceedings of the other 
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House. If Mr. Gladstone’s object had been to provoke a collision 
between the two branches of the Legislature, or to create an angry 
feeling in the country against the House of Lords, his mode of 
action would be intelligible, though the object would hardly appear 
to be worthy of our approval. It is, however, impossible to attribute 
such an object to so eminent a statesman, and I prefer to believe 
that his only wish was to prevent the Irish people from thinking 
that the Government or Parliament intended to tamper with the 
Land Act. But was not that result already sufficiently secured ? 
The Government had formally declared that ‘none of them would 
serve upon the Lords’ Committee, and had restrained all but the 
more independent of the Liberal party in the Upper House from 
doing the same. They had done all in their power, wisely or unwisely, 
to discredit the committee, and a vote in the House of Commons, 
certain of course to be carried by an obedient majority, would not 
only fail to strengthen their position or the force of their protest, but 
would rather tend to do the reverse by exhibiting the utter futility of 
the proceeding. Radical clubs of course sent up letters and addresses 
to the Prime Minister approving his action, and denouncing that of 
the House of Lords. Conservative societies sent to the leaders of the 
Opposition documents of a precisely contrary character. And mean- 
while the Committee of the House of Lords went quietly on as if 
nothing had happened, and the most practical result of the Prime 
Minister’s impulsive action has been the waste of several days which 
could ill be spared in the House of Commons, and the further post- 
ponement of those rules of procedure which he had declared to be of 
the most urgent importance, and for the sake of which he had already 
delayed all the promised legislation of the session. That this is not 
a partial or unjust view cannot be better proved than by a quotation 
from the Daily News of the 13th of March. This journal, commonly 
considered the ‘organ,’ and certainly the faithful friend of the 
Government, remarks that :— 


The situation created by the Lords was no doubt a grave one, but its effect 
might have been counteracted at a less cost to the House of Commons and to the 
country, than four evenings spent in stale recrimination, and in criticism which 
was necessarily futile, if only because it was altogether premature. <A clear and 
decided statement from the Prime Minister of the view taken by the Government 
on the conduct of the Lords would have done all the good, and none of the harm 
which has resulted from a prolonged, and, in the circumstances, a mischievous 


controversy. 


No impartial man will question the truth of these words, or deny 
that, whatever may be thought of the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
Lords in their appointment of a Committee, there was no necessity 
whatever for bringing the two Houses of Parliament into anything 
approximating to a collision. Meanwhile, if the course of the House 
of Lords required any justification, it was ampiy afforded within a 
31L2 
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few days of the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s impetuous condemnation 

of inquiry, when, in the debate upon Mr. Findlater’s Bill to amend 

the Irish Land Act, the necessity of its amendment in some of the 

very particulars about to be investigated by the Lords’ Committee 

was freely admitted on all sides, and Government simply pleaded for 
time in order to consider the nature and extent of the amendments 
which they should propose. How could previous inquiry be other 
than an assistance to them in such consideration ? 

Other questions there have been during the two years of the 
present Government’s existence which have sorely tried—and some 
of which are still trying—the patience of the Liberal party. The 
melancholy mismanagement of affairs in South Africa has not yet 
borne its full fruits, but the abandonment to rebels of a country in 
which the Government had solemuly declared that ‘the Queen’s 
authority must, be re-established "—the pharisaical assumption of the 
character of ‘justice-loving ’ men, in giving up a territory to a race 
which for the most part had seized it from the natives, for whom 
‘justice’ did not seem to exist—the submitting to the treacherous 
slaughter of the detachment of an English regiment without even a 
protest or expression of regret—these are things which, even if the 
results yet to come be less mischievous than may be anticipated, will 
not be forgotten by Englishmen, and which certainly cannot be 
defended as in accordance with either Liberal or Conservative tradi- 
tions. Then come under review those two matters which have 
monopolised the greater part of the present session, namely, the 
Bradlaugh controversy and the proposed new rules of procedure in the 
House of Commons. A few words only need be said upon each. With 
respect to the former, it will be sufficient to ask, first, Did the Govern- 
ment afford to the House of Commons that sage guidance which the 
House had a right to expect? and, secondly, When the House had 
deliberately expressed its own opinion upon a case emphatically its 
own, was the action of the Prime Minister consistent with the position 
and dignity of the leader of the House of Commons? Mr. Bradlaugh 
had practically obliged the House of Commons to become aware that 
the oath to be taken expressed a belief in which he did not share. 
He could not fulfil the obligation the fulfilment of which was necessary 

+ toconfer upon him the rights and privileges of a member of Parlia- 
ment. Whether the imposition of such an obligation is wise and 
right is of course a totally different question. It was just one of 
those cases in which the calmness, judgment, and tactical skill of the 
late Sir Robert Peel would have been pre-eminently displayed, and 
in which those qualities on the part of the present leader of the House 
were unfortunately conspicuous by their absence. Sir Robert Peel 
would never have abdicated his position as leader of the House, or 
have suffered the leader of the Opposition to have gained a party 
advantage upon a question in which the character and position of the 
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House itself were concerned, and upon which it had a right to look 
to its leader for extrication from a difficult position. 

With regard to procedure the question is one of a different order, 
and it is only fair to say that the Government have been compelled to 
make a choice between the restriction of the privileges of individual 
members and minorities, and the virtual abandonment of all attempts 
at legislation. Here again, however, is a matter upon which nothing 
could have been more natural and reasonable than to have taken 
their party into confidence, ascertained their general feeling, and 
allowed great latitude to members of a political combination which 
has always counted freedom of speech among the most precious of the 
privileges of Parliament. Instead of this, the Cabinet having agreed 
to certain restrictions, one of which at least is deemed highly objec- 
tionable by many of their supporters, the question is made one of 
‘ confidence in the Government,’ and the pressure of the Caucus again 
invoked to overawe any disagreeable display of independence. Such 
a display, indeed, having been made by Mr. Marriott, the member for 
Brighton, it would appear that a sort of private Star-Chamber has 
been improvised for his benefit among his constituents, and although 
that gentleman has had the courage and manliness to state that 
it is only face to face with his constituents, in fair public meet- 
ing, that he will explain his parliamentary conduct, and with 
admirable courage has since carried out his intention of so doing, it 
is to be feared that with more timid natures and in smaller constitu- 
encies, the orders of the Caucus authority have prevailed, and there 
is no doubt that the majority of 39 against Mr. Marriott’s amendment 
was anything but a true representation of the real opinion of the 
Liberal party upon the question. Thus, then, I have endeavoured 
to express the alarm and dissatisfaction which Liberals, as distinct 
from Radicals, feel, and more or less openly avow, at the line of 
conduct pursued by the Government. Those who dare to express 
that dissatisfaction, as I have ventured to do, must expect to incur 
the heavy wrath of all who count allegiance to party leaders of more 
value than loyalty to party principles. To this we must submit with 
as much patience as we can; but, after all, the real question is not 
whether I, or any Moderate Liberal who takes the same view, deserve 
the abuse which we receive, but whether we are right or wrong in 
our allegation that the leaders for whom we fought up to and in 
1880 have since that time trodden new paths and entered upon a 
course which justifies our protest. The wild principles, as alien from 
Liberal doctrines as from English justice, which have been adopted 
in the recent Irish legislation, have already found their echo upon 
this side of St. George’s Channel, and a Scotch Land League has been 
followed by an English Farmers’ Alliance, professing, indeed, disap- 
proval of the proceedings of the Irish Land League, but moving 
slowly in the same direction. The danger may not be close at hand, 
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but it is looming in the future, for disregard of the rights of property 
and of a Parliamentary title cannot be practised, under the sanction 
of the law, on one side of the water without its influence being felt 
upon the other. 

It is easy to say that whilst Lord Hartington and other men of 
supposed moderate views remain in the Government no great danger 
need be apprehended. Unhappily, if democratic Radicalism has the 
upper hand in a Cabinet which contains men of more moderate 
opinions, the result is that the influence of the latter is weakened in 
the country, whilst the support of their character and reputation is 
given to measures which they would never have willingly originated, 
and to which the exigencies of a strained loyalty to their colleagues 
alone obtain their reluctant assent. What is the position of the 
country at this moment? No one who observes the signs of the 
times can doubt that democracy is advancing with rapid strides, and 
that there is no single institution of the country which will long be 
secure from its assault. Already people whisper one to the other that 
land is not a desirable investment, for they know not what legislation 
regarding it may soon be afoot. No possessor of property feels safe, 
for to be possessed either of property or privilege in the present day 
is to be set up as a mark for those who respect neither one nor the 
other, and desire nothing more than a raid upon both. And instead 
of being able to regard our Government as one which, whilst marching 
forward upon that steady course of progressive improvement, within 
the lines of the constitution, which true Liberals ever desire to see, 
steadily resists attacks upon institutions which have served England 
well and which should command the respect and support of English- 
men, it is from the Government itself that such attacks are to 
be dreaded ; and one cannot but tremble lest the principles they have 
abandoned in Ireland may be abandoned in England too, and the 
demon of the Radical Caucus be propitiated by another and yet 
another sacrifice to his insatiable appetite. 

Some indeed there are who tell us that, so far from this being 
the case, it is Mr. Gladstone who calms and rules the spirit of 
democracy, and that his personal influence is our great safeguard 
against its more rapid advance. Moreover, we are jauntily told 
by Sir William Harcourt that ‘the Whig party has always been 
treated to this sort of appeal to its former leaders against its existing 
chiefs,’ and that such language only means ‘ we fear reform and we 
hate reformers.’ No one doubts the influence of Mr. Gladstone over 
his followers, and no one who knows him doubts the honesty of 
purpose by which his career has always been guided. But no one 
can pretend that the principles of Lord John Russell or Lord Palmer- 
ston are those which guide the Government of to-day, and those who 
take a calm retrospect of Mr. Gladstone’s political life will find, first, 
that upon many occasions he himself has not been at one with the 
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Liberal leaders when they were ‘ existing chiefs ;’ and secondly, that 
it is rather as an evoker than a calmer of the spirit of democracy that 
he has of late years appeared before us. It is, moreover, among the 
masses that the chief popularity of Mr. Gladstone is to be found ; 
it is among the masses that support for democratic measures is most 
likely to be obtained ; and whenever a moment arrives when the 
position of the Government is such as to require a popular cry to 
sustain it, men of moderate views may well fear that the temptation 
would prove too strong for the impulsive temperament of the great 
statesman of whom I write, and that his extraordinary eloquence would 
be exerted not to stem but to expedite the progress of the democratic 
current. Nor is it just to tell us that we ‘ fear reform,’ or that we 
‘hate’ reformers. What we fear is the action of men who are led by 
a mistaken devotion to party ties to forget to weigh well the tendency 
of measures which seem calculated for the moment to win popular 
sympathy to the side of the party ; and what we hate is not sensible 
and well-considered reform, but that which, under the specious 
disguise of reform, really leads to revolution. 

But it will be asked, of what use to complain unless you have 
some definite course of action to recommend; what is it that you 
wish Moderate Liberals todo? The question isa fair one and should 
be answered, so far as an answer can be properly given. The tra- 
ditional three courses are open to Moderate Liberals ; for the fourth— 
to retire sullenly from the political conflict and take no part in the 
struggle—is one which does not befit those who really love their 
country. But between three things we may take our choice, and 
there is something to be said for each. We may decide that, after 
all, the best thing is to swallow our principles and our grievances 
together, bow our necks before the yoke of Birmingham Radicalism, 
and trust our consciences and opinions to the leaders who have so 
wounded the one and offended the other, but who are still, in the eyes 
of the public, the leaders of the ‘ Liberal’ party. This, to some of us, 
would be the easiest course; at the present moment it is the duty of 
every loyal man to uphold the Executive Government in its en- 
deavour to repress disorder in Ireland, and we might live in hope that 
some at least of the institutions of our country might probably be suf- 
fered to last our time. The second course is to form an independent 
party of our own, and ‘ to fight for our own hand.’ But there is a bitter 
memory which deters us from such a step. The ‘Cave of Adullam’ 
was composed of men who honestly and sincerely believed that the 
Reform Bill of the Liberal Government was of too democratic a ten- 
dency, and in endeavouring to procure its modification they succeeded 
indeed in turning out the Government, but only to see the Reform 
question settled upon a broader and more democratic basis, twenty 
years before such a settlement need have been effected, if, by sup- 
porting the proposals of the Liberal Government, the ‘ Independent 
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Liberals’ had allowed an interval to elapse before the establishment 
of household suffrage, so that a comprehensive measure of national 
education might have preceded instead of following the latter 
measure. The only other course left for Moderate Liberals is to throw 
their weight into the scale of the Conservative Opposition. Here, 
again, there is something to be said on both sides. On the one hand, 
it is difficult to join men against whom we have been constantly 
fighting during our political lives, and points of policy may yet arise 
upon which we may still find such an alliance surrounded with diffi- 
culty. On the other hand, we may fairly take into account that the 
Conservatism of the present day is not the Toryism of thirty years 
ago. Then, the party now upon the Opposition benches was opposed 
to free trade, to an extension of the franchise, to Jewish emancipation, 
the abolition of Church rates, the admission of Dissenters to the uni- 
versities, and half a hundred other things which commended them- 
selves to Liberal minds. Now these questions have all found their 
settlement, and the opinions of moderate men of both sides have 
practically come much nearer together. Thirty years ago moderate 
men might have hoped, by their action with the Liberal party, to 
temper and restrain Radicalism ; to-day, it is a question whether they 
will not better serve their country by aiding to strengthen and con- 
solidate true Conservatism. Moreover, though upon the Con- 
servative side are still ranged the men who do not believe in pro- 
gress, their number at the present day is really limited, and against 
them may be set on the other side the men who are for progress in a 
manner and in a direction very different from that which we desire, 
and who constitute a far more dangerous element in the party to 
which they belong. Such a step, however, as an alliance between 
Moderate Liberals and Conservatives is one not to be taken or enter- 
tained without the gravest and most careful consideration. As long 
as party government exists in England, the public does not under- 
stand or easily approve the coalition of men who have been generally 
in opposite camps. But if the violation and abandonment of party 
principles, and the general action of their leaders, drive men from 
the ranks in which they have hitherto fought—if the question 
ceases to be one of party, and becomes one of the preservation or 
destruction of institutions and principles identified with the well- 
being—if not the very existence—of the constitution, then surely 
it becomes the duty of men who place the interests of the country 
before all other considerations to speak and act boldly, to take 
whatever course seems best for the protection of those interests, and 
to rely upon the fair and impartial judgment of their country- 
men. No immediate action may be necessary upon the part of the 
Moderate or Whig section of the Liberal party. But, if they desire 
to have their due weight in the country, they must be prepared to 
speak and vote in accordance with what they believe and say to each 
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other in private conversation. Men of moderate opinions, upon each 
side, are probably in the majority, but if they will not assert their 
power it might as well be non-existent. For the moment, possibly, 
clinging still to Liberal traditions and principles, and unwilling 
formally to leave the party which still professes to be the exponent 
of both, we may remain as we are, hoping against hope that things 
may mend; but action may at any moment be forced upon us, and 
when this is the case, so let us act that the stream of progress, so 
far as we can aid such a result, may be guided into safe and legiti- 
mate channels, and that we may be able to leave to our children a 
constitution as free and as secure as that which we inherited from 


our fathers. 


BRABOURNE. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY POLITICS. 


THERE is at present acuriosity, which with some is a nervous anxiety, 
as to the exact state of political feeling, which is perfectly natural and 
intelligible. The conflict between the Government and the Land 
League has introduced so many new elements into political con- 
troversy that it is not surprising if ardent partisans, and especially 
the leaders on both sides, are desirous to ascertain what effect it has 
produced upon public opinion, and how far it has affected the balance 
of parties. In venturing to offer the contribution of an outside, though 
deeply interested, observer to the solution of the problem, I am con- 
scious of an apparent presumption which needs some apology. That 
apology I must leave to the editor, to whose suggestion this paper is 
entirely due. It happens that, in the course of the last five or six 
months, it has been my duty, generally in conjunction with my friend 
Mr. Dale, to visit more than half the counties of England (including 
all those which exercise a formative influence on political opinion), 
and to address public meetings in most of the principal towns, from 
Newcastle in the north to Southampton in the south. It is true 
that those meetings, with one or two exceptions, were not of a poli- 
tical character, and that they were generally composed of Congre- 
gationalists, among whom Liberal opinions are well known to be in 
the ascendant. Still, there have been in the course of the speeches 
occasional allusions or illustrations which allowed the exhibition of 
political sentiment; and the manner in which even remote hints 
were caught up, and the kind of feeling which they elicited, 
have been extremely suggestive. These, however, form but a very 
small portion of the materials on which I have based the general 
opinion at which I have arrived. I have learned far more from pri- 
vate intercourse and from the provincial newspapers, which are, I 
venture to think, in many cases as ably conducted as those of the 
metropolis, and which certainly furnish a better index to the preva- 
lent state of opinion in their own districts. I have thus had some- 
what extended opportunities of diagnosis. It is true that my 
intercourse has necessarily been chiefly, though not exclusively, 
among Liberals, and that my own sympathies are too pronounced to 
allow of my laying claim to an absolutely impartial judgment. But 
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all that I shall even attempt is to give my own view as to the state 
of opinion among Liberals themselves. I will assume that the loss 
of Lord Beaconsfield and the elevation of Lord Salisbury to the Tory 
leadership has made no difference in the constitution and character 
of the party. What is even more difficult to believe, I will take for 
granted that the quiet, sober-minded, and honourable, if somewhat 
stolid, Conservatism, which has always been so powerful an element 
on the side of the present Opposition, has neither been disgusted by 
the rude insolence offered to Mr. Gladstone, nor so humiliated as to 
have been roused to indignation by the unnatural alliance between 
those who pride themselves on being par excellence English gentle- 
men, and the representatives of Irish discontent and sedition. I 
assume that those who were Tories in 1880 are Tories in 1882, and 
that all who were seduced into the camp of Lord Beaconsfield by the 
dazzling visions of Imperialism will remain there to give an indirect 
but substantial help to the designs of Messrs. Parnell and Healy. 
I must add still further that I speak only of the state of feeling 
in the provinces. It is taken for granted that in London, or 
rather those classes of metropolitan society which assume to represent 
London, there has been no abatement of the virulent hostility to 
Mr. Gladstone. Passing into the country, or indeed passing beyond 
the favoured regions of the metropolis, where men of light and 
leading are to be found, one is at once conscious of being in the 
midst of another political atmosphere. Liberalism is there not only 
more abundant, but it is more robust. The real. question is, whether 
in it therefhas been any change. If the party who won the extra- 
ordinary victory of two years ago have not repented of the votes 
which they then gave, and by which they raised Mr. Gladstone to 
a height of power seldom enjoyed by any statesman, there is no 
reason for disquiet on the part of the Liberals. The forces which 
won the extraordinary triumph of 1880 can achieve another quite 
as remarkable, even though there should be added to their opponents 
the people for whom Liberalism has made such gallant efforts and 
such costly sacrifices. 

The ablest of the London weeklies, whose political forecasts, 
however, are more remarkable for ingenuity than correctness, con- 
tends that there is an insuperable difficulty in arriving at any trust- 
worthy estimate of the present state of political opinion, because 
Demos is silent until the time for action arrives, and then may, in 
all probability, take a course which falsifies the most confident 
predictions of the most sagacious prophets. The theory is an inte- 
resting one, but it is doubtful whether it is sustained by a suffi- 
ciently wide induction of facts. The last two general elections un- 
doubtedly disappointed and surprised the most astute managers; but 
this is a very inadequate basis for a conclusion so wide and sweeping. 
There were some who did forecast with some approach to accuracy the 
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results of the election of 1880. I myself ventured a considerable 
time beforehand in this Review to predict a Liberal victory, and to 
adduce facts and figures which seemed to point in that direction. 
From that opinion I never varied, and as the struggle approached 
became more confident as to the actual issue. It was because Demos 
was not silent, but gave very significant indications of his opinions, 
that I had arrived at that opinion. Those who, like myself, differed 
from the common estimate of the probable issue of that election, 
would say that the mistake arose not out of the lack of material, 
but from the failure of the observers to make wise use of that which 
was at their command. 

As to the election of 1874, there is less necessity to speak. The 
Liberal rout was more complete and disastrous than had been 
anticipated ; but he must have been sanguine indeed who expected 
anything that could have been regarded as a victory. The party 
was divided and demoralised, some of the Ministers were personally 
unpopular, the organisation was defective, and there was none of 
that enthusiasm which atones for imperfect machinery, and in the 
absence of which the most perfect machinery will be useless. That 
discontent prevailed in the country, that the harassed interests were 
full of vindictiveness, and had power to gratify their spite, that 
powerful sections of the party had come to believe that it would 
not be the worse for the bracing air of the Opposition benches, were 
facts patent to every observer. The one doubtful point was the 
extent to which Mr. Gladstone’s personal prestige might overbear 
the disaffection within the party itself, which had been produced by 
some of his colleagues. If the issue of Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to 
the country was uncertain, it was not because Demos had been silent, 
but because a variety of influences so complicated the struggle, and 
the contending forces were so nearly equal, that it was difficult to 
predict to which side the balance might ultimately incline. 

I find nothing in the story of these elections to justify the 
idea that Demos has a wanton pleasure in keeping his rulers 
ignorant of his actual. views, and that, therefore, in the interval 
between two general elections we must go on blindly groping in the 
dark except for such incidental glimpses of light (themselves doubt- 
ful at best) which may be supplied by municipal or by occasional 
Parliamentary elections. The latter might seem to be the best 
index to the changes in public feeling, and so, if they be considered 
with due regard to all the circumstances, they probably are. It is 
the failure to take local conditions into account, or to intentionally 
ignore them for the purpose of creating or magnifying triumph, 
that. has led to an undue depreciation of the evidences which bye- 
elections furnish as to the state of public feeling. 

The most significant single elections of the last twelve months 
have perhaps been those of North Lincolnshire, North Durham, and 
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North Yorkshire. By a strange coincidence they all belong to the same 
district, and yet they present features of marked difference from each 
other. The first two reveal two of the most serious difficulties by 
which the Ministry is confronted ; the third, on the contrary, suggests 
one of the most hopeful features of its future. That Tories were re- 
turned in all three cases is nothing surprising, but the narrowness of 
the majority in the third case, especially when viewed in connection 
with the relative costs of the candidates, is an encouraging augury. 

The North Durham election was instructive as furnishing the 
first example of that paltering with Irish treason by which a certain 
section of Tories have dishonoured themselves. A victory was won, 
but the party which won it was disgraced. North Lincolnshire 
was unquestionably won by an appeal to the self-interest of the 
farmers, and an encouragement of the old hope, which has never 
died out among them, that the return to a Protection ist policy may 
bring back the old times of agricultural prosperity. The appeal 
was made at an exceptionally favourable time, and under ex- 
tremely propitious conditions. Mr. James Lowther is a reckless 
politician, but he is a skilful electioneerer, whereas his opponent 
failed to rouse the zeal of his own friends, to say nothing of winning 
over those who were doubtful. With farmers mourning over the 
blighted prospects of another harvest, many of them trembling on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and all so depressed as to be ready to lean upon 
the feeblest reed which was offered for their support, the seductive 
promises of the ‘ Fair Trade’ candidate were irresistible. Whether 
the encouragement of such an illusion was honourable, was statesman- 
like, was even politic, are points which, happily for myself, I need 
not stop to consider. I certainly give Mr. James Lowther credit for 
more sagacity than to suppose him capable of believing in the hopes 
which he fostered in the hearts of those desponding farmers, and yet 
it would be unfair to blame him over severely when we remember 
how his leader, himself a convinced Free Trader, which Mr. Lowther 
has never professed to be, has played with this shadowy creation of the 
brain as though it had had some reality. 

Shadowy or not, it moved the North Lincolnshire farmers, and 
I am informed, on authority which it is impossible to question, that 
this visionary hope still exerts considerable influence among the 
farmers in those eastern counties, who have suffered most severely 
from the succession of unpropitious seasons. A friend in Cambridge- 
shire told me that this feeling is the great difficulty of the Liberal 
party in the region, and he cited the case of an intelligent and highly 
respected agriculturist, who at a farmers’ meeting in one of these 
counties was hooted down, because he ventured to tell his friends and 
neighbours that the revival of Protection was impossible, and that 
they must seek for other remedies for the evil fronr which they were 
suffering. My friend did not believe that this ‘Fair Trade’ idea 
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had affected any Liberals and won them to the Tory ranks, but cer- 
tainly that it had done very much in the way of arresting the conver- 
sion of those who were gradually inclining to more Liberal views, 

So far as I could gather, the simple truth seemed to be that hopes 
had been raised very high as to what a Liberal Government might 
do for the farmers, and as these expectations have not been fulfilled, 
there has been considerable revulsion of feeling. Even the repeal of 
the Malt Tax, long and earnestly as it had been demanded, has pro- 
duced little if any impression. Perhaps it is not wonderful, when we 
consider the severe pressure to which the farmers in the counties 
referred to have been subject for years past. Any incipient leanings 
towards Liberalism which they may have shown were for the most 
part due to the despairing conviction that any change was worth 
trying. In their view the experiment has not succeeded, and they 
return to their old allegiance. It may be that a favourable season 
and an abundant harvest would produce a change in the contrary 
direction. This, at least, was the opinion of my friend, who had had 
large and varied opportunities of observation, and who, though he 
did not take an optimist view of Liberal prospects, believed that the 
party was more likely to gain than to lose, even in these strongly 
Conservative districts. 

Still we have here at best an uncertain element, which it would 
be wisest for Liberals in any of their calculations to reckon as hostile. 
But there are counties and counties, and it is not. to be assumed that 
the revival of Liberalism in the counties, which was one of the most 
remarkable features of the general election, has exhausted all its 
energy. Cumberland, Cheshire, and, still more distinctly, North 
Yorkshire are witnesses to the contrary. It is true that in Cumber- 
land only were the Liberals able to score a success; but the figures 
in both the other contests, and especially in the iast, indicated an 
awakening of independence and an advance of intelligence on the 
part of tenant farmers which are full of encouragement and hope. 
The odds in the North Riding were so overwhelming as to make the 
contest apparently desperate. A Liberal tenant was fighting against 
a new combination of Whig and Tory landlords. Men whose names 
had been regarded as a tower of strength to Liberalism threw them- 
selves zealously into the struggle against’ the Liberal candidate. 
Manifestoes were issued from Raby and from Howick, while the Earl 
of Zetland (whose title is itself a memorial of the service the 
Dundas family has rendered to the Liberal cause) made himself 
prominent in his support of the party which his family have for 
generations opposed, and was welcomed with effusiveness by his new 
friends, who rejoiced more over this one sinner who repented than 
over the ninety and nine righteous Tories who needed no repentance. 
In previous contests the Whigs, supported by these proud historic 
names ‘and the:vast territorial influence which they represented, had 
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not come within measurable distance of success in their endeavour to 
secure the second seat. In the late struggle of the tenant against the 
united force of feudalism, he all but defeated the phalanx of landlords of 
both parties, with the exception of the few gallant men who preferred 
their country to their class. The significance of this election has 
hardly been recognised. A majority of less than 400 under such 
circumstances was little better than a defeat for the Tory party. It 
was a Pyrrhic victory, which is easily explained by the lavish ex- 
penditure of the victor, and would in all probability have had a very 
different result had a few hundred pounds more been spent on organisa- 
tion and on conveyances bythe defeated party. But it wasmore. It 
was an evidence that the ‘ Fair Trade’ cry had not affected the 
Yorkshire farmers, themselves typical of a large class; a sign that 
the old family and territorial influence was sensibly weakened ; a 
significant suggestion to Liberal statesmen that the reform of the 
land laws is one of the first works that they ought to take in hand. 
But for the Irish question, indeed, there would hardly be room 
for discussion as to the position of the Ministry. Apart from this, 
there is nothing which produces disquiet in the ranks of its sup- 
porters; nothing on which its critics could base even a plausible 
charge. Twelve months ago we used still to have references to the 
withdrawal from Candahar or to the surrender at Majuba, and 
attempts to persuade the people that the Government were careless 
of the honour of the country. But they have all ceased, and the 
Afghan and Transvaal questions are as dead as the Berlin Treaty and 
its secret agreements. Even the Tory leaders are beginning to 
understand that these were the very questions on which the con- 
stituencies pronounced in 1880, and that there is no reason to believe 
that they have any desire to reverse the decision. The conspicuous 
absence of these topics from the speeches at Liverpool is the tacit 
acknowledgment of this. But there was more even than silence. 
Lord Salisbury’s plea on behalf of the action of the House of Lords 
is that a new situation has been created during the last two years, 
and that on the questions now at issue the electorate has not been 
consulted. ‘This peculiar feature has marked the advent of the 
present Government to power, that no sooner were they there than 
the face of politics entirely changed, the subjects which chiefly 
interested the nation became entirely different.’ In other words, 
Imperialism has ceased to interest the nation because the Ministry 
have effected one of the primary objects for which the great campaign 
of 1880 was waged, by putting an end to the policy which delighted 
the souls of Mr. Ashmead Bartlett and Sir Drummond Wolff, and 
won the plaudits of the excited companies who bawled Jingo songs 
in London music halls, but disgusted the common sense of rational 
Englishmen. Lord Sandon, with that Chauvinism characteristic of 
ithe Evangelical section of the late Cabinet, declaimed in the old style. 
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But his words awakened no approving echo, and their only effect was 
to satisfy commercial men, who did something to rid us of the 
incubus of Imperialism, that they had acted wisely, and to make 
them still more resolved not to risk the trade of the nation by trusting 
power to such reckless hands again. 

If, having thus disposed of the complicated questions in foreign 
policy which they bad received as a damnosa hereditas from their 
predecessors, the Government have not been able to proceed in equally 
vigorous fashion with their schemes of domestic legislation, the 
cause is to be found solely in the perplexing Irish problem which 
they have been unexpectedly called upon to solve. A more cruel 
necessity was never imposed upon a Liberal Administration than that 
which has forced them to adopt a policy of coercion in Ireland, as 
hateful to their instincts as it is contrary to the interests of their 
party. If I do not describe it as contrary to Liberal principles, it is 
because I refuse to believe that in the vocabulary of Liberalism liberty 
is synonymous with lawlessness, or the right of free discussion 
equivalent to a licence for sedition, harangue, or incentives to treason 
and violence. A Liberal Ministry has and ought to have the sup- 
pression of crime and the maintenance of order as much at heart as 
the most Tory Government that ever existed. It is even better for 
the nation that when there is an imperative necessity for measures of 
repression, the party in power should be identified with principles 
which will restrain them from excessive severity; but for the party 
itself it is singularly unfortunate. A Tory Ministry would be in 
little danger of divisions among its own friends as to coercive 
measures, and in all probability would provoke less resentment on 
the part of tho~e against whom they were directed. Coercion is re- 
garded as a natural product of Toryism, whereas in Liberals it is an 
abnormal and monstrous growth. 

The Government, who have been driven to it, might not un- 
reasonably have expected a considerable loss of popularity, and in all 
probability a serious schism in its own ranks. But as yet there are 
no signs of either one or the other. There are varieties of opinion, 
but my own experience is that much less is heard of them in the 
country than in London, among those who are eager to lay hold of 
any story, or, if there be not one at hand, to invent one for the purpose 
of discrediting the Ministry. To deny the existence of an uneasy 
feeling among Liberals, who chafe under the idea that they are 
responsible for invasions of personal liberty and constitutional right, 
which in their souls they abhor, would be absurd. I have found it 
everywhere, but never, except in the case of extreme men who regard 
Mr. Joseph Cowen as the type of true Radicalism, have I found it 
producing a distrust of the Ministry, still less a desire to substitute 
Mr. James Lowther for Mr. W. E. Forster. This much at least is 
certain, that where there is any doubt as to the Government action 
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among Liberals, it is as to the imprisonment of the ‘ suspects,’ not to 
the treatment of the landlords. Lord Salisbury might as well 
prophesy to wild winds and mad waves as indulge in eloquent 
appeals for sympathy with the plundered landlords of Ireland. The 
people (and here I speak of Conservative working men as well as of 
Liberals) in their hearts believe that these gentlemen, on whom such 
high praises are continually lavished, are the root of all the difficulty. 
They accept the decisions of the Commission as being substantially 
just; they read with indignation the stories of evictions for non- 
payment of arrears of rent, which in many cases is now proved to be 
unjustly exacted, and though this does not cause them to sympathise 
with the brutality and violence by which the cause of the tenantry 
has been disgraced, it certainly gives a leniency to their judgments 
which would surprise if not shock those who share Lord Salisbury’s 
views as to the mystic sanctity of the landlords’ rights. The working 
classes, who have the preponderance in the great constituencies, 
believe the property of the tenant to be as sacred as that of the 
owner, and they can make some allowance for men whose sense of 
injury has maddened them to crime. But for all that Englishmen 
hate violence, and hate it all the more when it is perpetrated by 
those to whom the Government and Parliament have shown such 
anxiety to do justice. Everything I have seen or heard convinces me 
that the wild sympathy with Irish lawlessness, of which Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, posing in the character of the Radical Simon Pure, is the one 
exponent, has no power outside the circles over which his own influence 
extends. 

That the coercion policy will cost the Liberals the loss of the 
Irish vote is tolerably certain, but it is not probable that the Irish 
deserters will find many English sympathisers. The extent of the 
loss which may be inflicted upon the party by the secession to the 
organisation of which Messrs. Biggar and Redmond have been 
devoting their Easter holidays, is the most uncertain factor in the 
problem with which we are dealing. It is only in a limited number 
of constituencies in which its influence will be felt, and even there 
it is not at all likely to assume the importance which loud talkers 
ascribe to it. At all events, the Ministry must blunder very grossly 
indeed before the English working men will be induced to place 
themselves by the side of these Irish malcontents, and it is more than 
possible that their accession to the Tory ranks will alienate many 
hitherto found in them. 

At present, certainly, there is no sign of any disposition to with- 
draw the confidence hitherto placed in the Ministry, in the belief that 
it has information which cannot be given to the public, and that it is 
composed of {men who would not be parties to any wanton oppression. 
The most unsatisfactory feature in the present state of things is that 
while political suspects are confined in gaol, the perpetrators of the 
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dastardly outrages, which have horrified the nation, go at large. The 
argument for the release of the former, or rather against their 
original arrest, may be very weak, for it is all but certain that 
their imprisonment has prevented an unknown amount of mischief; 
but the argument in favour of some effectual method of dealing 
with the latter is irresistible. Mr. Goldwin Smith may have shown 
too much of the Cromwellian temper, and he has made some pro- 
posals which are clearly inadmissible ; but I believe that he expresses 
a feeling which is very deep in the hearts of the best of our artisans, 
as well as of other classes, that the honour of England is involved in 
the suppression of such brutal deeds as the murder of Mrs. Smythe and 
Mr. Herbert, to say nothing of the wanton barbarity to the helpless 
lambs of the latter. Fine platitudes about liberty and constitutional 
liberty are out of place here. We are in the midst of a social war, 
in which the Government has to contend for the primary rights of 
society. Even the advanced Liberals of the constituencies will 
support it in this difficult task, provided its policy be as free from 
passion as from weakness, show as much anxiety to guard against 
unnecessary invasion of liberty as to maintain order, and be as 
little open to the reproach of violence or obstinacy, on the one 
hand, as of vacillation on the other. It is pretty certain that there 
are differences of tendency, if not positively of opinion, in the Cabinet, 
though we may disbelieve the rumours of dissension which are 
periodically circulated in the clubs. It might seem at first sight, that 
this is an element of weakness, but in my judgment it is just the 
contrary, so long as loyal co-operation is maintained. Were the 
results to be division of counsels and constant oscillation, it would 
be an enormous evil. But if, on the contrary, the presence of these 
different elements at the one council board secures the careful 
examination of all sides of the question, and the decision once 
reached is firmly maintained, there must be a great accession of 
strength. Certain I am that on this point the present Cabinet 
commands the hearty support of the party, and that a breach in its 
unity would be a serious calamity, not only to Liberalism, but to the 
country. 

Compared with the numerous complications of the Irish problem, 
the Bradlaugh difficulty is trivial and transient; but it has been a 
source of considerable irritation and annoyance to the Ministry, and, 
if we were to trust the opinion of the West End clubs, has materially 
damaged their position. This latter point I venture altogether to doubt. 
I have talked with numbers of individuals, of all shades of opinion, on 
the subject, but I have not met one who had any claim to be regarded 
as a Liberal whose attitude towards the Government has been 
affected by the incidents connected with this unhappy case ; and it 
seems to be generally felt that, while every Liberal representative 
may fairly be expected to support an Affirmation Bill, the attitude 
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he ought to take in reference to Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission may with 
equal propriety be regarded as an open question. The case of Mr. 
Samuel Morley is a typical one. He differs from Mr. Gladstone as 
to the right of the House of Commons to interfere; his Liberal 
friends differ from him. But Mr. Morley remains a loyal adherent 
to the Ministry, and his supporters at Bristol do not see that this 
difference of opinion should cause them to withdraw their confidence 
from so trusted a representative. This is one example of a state of 
things which is very prevalent. The Tories have done their utmost 
to use the member for Northampton as an instrument for injuring the 
Government ; but even those Liberals whom they have been able to 
carry with them in their action against Mr. Bradlaugh have refused 
to accept the conclusion to which they desired to lead up against the 
Ministry. 

It has, however, been very interesting to mark the kind of feeling 
which this Bradlaugh controversy has evoked. It is often assumed 
that it is from the more religious section of the Liberal party that 
the objection to the admission of an unbeliever into Parliament 
proceeds. There could be no greater mistake. I will say nothing 
of the great body of Congregational ministers who, having a full 
faith in justice derived from their faith in God and the Bible, feel 
themselves bound to maintain that the political status of a man shall 
not be affected by his belief or his unbelief. I prefer to quote the 
opinion rather of men leading a more quiet and retired life. I was talk- 
ing recently with a gentleman, formerly a member of Parliament, and 
for a year a deacon of a Congregational church. He is now approach- 
ing eighty years of age, and, being a man of great religious simplicity, 
and one who was living in comparative seclusion, I quite expected to 
find him somewhat doubtful as to so extreme a development of 
religious liberty. But, on the contrary, his view was clear and decided. 
‘I began my political life,’ he said, ‘ by writing and speaking for the 
abolition of the Test Acts. I then joined in the agitation for Roman 
Catholic Emancipation. When in Parliament I voted for the ad- 
mission of the Jews to the Legislature. The very men whom I helped 
to place there now seek to exclude others. But I cannot be thus 
false to the principles of a lifetime.’ In so speaking he only gave 
expression to the prevalent feeling of Nonconformist circles. There 
are exceptions, especially among those who have not been trained in 
the ideas and associations of the more advanced Dissent. But I 
hesitate not to say that, in the large majority of the Dissenters, there 
is too living and real a faith in God to allow of their fancying with 
Lord Salisbury that the authority of the supernatural needs to be 
placed under the sanction of the nation. 

The workmen’s view of Mr. Bradlaugh’s position is a very different 
one. They look at his political as well as his religious opinions 
and they believe that the opposition to him is prompted as much by 
3m 2 
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hostility to the one as to the other. His opponents have converted 
him into a champion and a hero, and so have awakened an enthusiasm 
on his behalf which is hardly understood except by those who, like 
myself, have had opportunities of witnessing some of its manifesta- 
tions. I was deeply impressed by a remarkable outburst of sympathy 
with him, called forth by some allusions made to his case in a crowded 
gathering in the Free Trade Hall at Manchester. The feeling thus 
exhibited was intense, and certainly was not due, to any large extent, 
to agreement with his opinion. It was more even than a protest 
against injustice. It was the expression of a strong and indignant 
belief that class feeling has hidden itself behind the mask of religion, 
and that the chief offence of the obnoxious unbeliever is that he 
has menaced some of the pleasant dovecotes of the aristocracy. 
The situation is a strange one altogether. The opponents of Mr. 
Bradlaugh have done all that was in their power to increase his 
notoriety and influence, and so have really helped his assault 
upon the religion of which they are the self-constituted champions. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, on the other hand, professing to vindicate the 
right of free thought and of Liberalism, has been one of the most 
effective hindrances to the success of the cause with which, un- 
fortunately for it, he is identified. Happily the result on political 
life, beyond the temporary annoyance and obstruction, is not serious. 
In their desire to make the best of the card which circumstances 
have placed in their hands, the Tories have pushed their supposed 
advantage too far. It is a trifle too much to ask the electors to 
believe that Mr. Gladstone is the friend or abettor of Atheism. 
The people know better ; and they know, also, that those who make the 
charge know better. The accusation becomes all the more absurd 
when it is coupled with another of Ultramontanism. The trick of 
riding two horses is one which the Opposition are practising with 
considerable diligence, but it is one that needs unusual adroitness, 
and in this case it has not been successful. 

In reading the speeches at the Liverpool demonstration, it is 
difficult to understand what is the cry with which the Tory leaders 
hope to conjure. Their organs in the press boast of a great success, 
and so far as the gathering of numbers was concerned, their vaunt- 
ings are justified. But there is nothing new or surprising in a Tory 
crowd at Liverpool. There never was a time when a bevy of Tory lords 
and M.P.’s, including the chief of the party, could not have attracted 
a multitude of enthusiastic admirers, in what the Times calls, ‘ the 
premier Conservative constituency in the country.’ In order to real 
success it was necessary, not merely that crowds should be gathered, 
but that words should be spoken which, besides awakening the 
plaudits of Hengler’s circus, would send a thrill through the con- 
stituencies of the country. Never, surely, must the far-seeing men 
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of the party have been more conscious of the enormous loss it has 
sustained in the death of Lord Beaconsfield than in reading these 
speeches. Mr. Disraeli created the Conservative working man by 
mastering his ideas and entering into his feelings. He did not talk to 
him in the tone of the aristocracy, or use the language of the club, 
assuming that artisans take as much interest in the preservation of 
class privileges as those by whom they are enjoyed ; but with his own 
inimitable art he succeeded in persuading them that Toryism was the 
true democracy. Lord Salisbury is not only destitute of the art, but he 
does not show any consciousness of the necessity for its exercise. One 
of his eulogists in the press compliments him on having ‘ideas to sug- 
gest,’ but the compliment is very seriously qualified, by the addition 
that ‘they were probably not perfectly true, and were certainly not 
altogether new.’ It remains only to supplement the observation by 
saying that what was new was not true, and what was true was not 
new, in order to make this graceful flattery complete. What most 
strikes a Liberal, desirous of ascertaining the effect likely to be pro- 
duced on the country, is the remoteness from all popular sympathy 
which the speeches indicate. The electors who voted against the 
Tories in 1880, and large numbers of whom must be converted 
before any change of government can take place, care nothing about 
the points which Lord Salisbury makes of special importance. 

The Caucus was, of course, one of the topics on which he dwelt. 
Organisation in the constituencies has secured for the Liberal 
majority its proper place in the Legislature, and, therefore, the 
Tories hate it. The feeling is perfectly natural. They were 
accustomed to profit by Liberal divisions, and they are not content 
to see the advantage snatched out of their hands. But they must 
not expect the people to share their own indignation, or hope that 
resentment of what Tories are pleased to call dictation will tempt 
Radicals into the opposite camp. The dictation is not felt. Such as 
it is, it is at all events their own, and if they do not like it they can 
terminate it at the next annual election of delegates from their wards, 
The dictation which they reprobate and would resist is that which 
Mr. W. H. Smith practised at Westminster, when Lord Algernon 
Percy was foisted on a great constituency, which received at the 
same time the notice of the vacancy, and a mandate as to how it was 
to be filled. The recent election at Preston afforded sufficient 
evidence of the indignation which that kind of dictation provokes, 
and to men smarting under the imposition of candidates, when 
they think themselves perfectly competent to choose for themselves, 
any talk against the Caucus was worse than wasted breath. 

Working men may belong to different camps and fight under 
different flags, but, so far as I have observed them, there is a great 
deal of sentiment common to the entire democracy. Everywhere it has 
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a strong force of independence and desire for self-government, and it 
is to this that the Caucus, which is anything but a Caucus, has appealed. 
The fancy pictures which find favour in London society of a little 
clique sitting in Birmingham and manipulating the Liberal associa- 
tions of the country, are only laughed at in the towns where the 
working of these bodies is known. Where these associations are in 
full and vigorous action, they are local Parliaments. The represen- 
tative system is closely followed in the election of the members, and 
those members discuss with intense interest the various questions of 
the day. I can bear witness, from what has come under my own 
personal observation, of the spirit with which some of them are 
worked, and I have no reason to believe that there is anything ex- 
ceptional about those of which I happened to obtain special knowledge. 
As to the idea that the associations in the great Lancashire and 
Yorkshire towns would pass resolutions at the order of Birmingham 
or any other centre, it would only be ventured by those who do not 
understand the people. Their representatives know that it is other- 
wise, and, therefore, they pay a deference to their protests which they 
certainly would not give to manufactured public opinion. But this 
is not the place to discuss the Caucus. All I wish to insist upon is 
that there is no feeling against it which can be employed to the 
injury of the Government. In truth, it required some audacity to 
speak of it at all, seeing that one object of the visit to Liverpool was 
to inaugurate a veritable Tory Caucus—that is, an organisation 
differing from the Birmingham plan at the very point in which that 
differs from the American Caucus, by providing for a number of non- 
representative members with whom will be the virtual control. 

A House ‘ enslaved by the Caucus and muzzled by the Cloture ’ is 
a telling literary phrase, but it would be much more effective in an 
aristocratic than in a popular assembly. As to the ‘ Cloture,’ if the 
real mind of the people could be reached, it would be found that they 
would not be very scrupulous about any measure which would stop 
the endless talk of Parliament. The loquacity offends their practical 
instincts. They know that in their own meetings obstructive talkers 
would have a very short shrift, and they would be hard to convince that 
the liberty of the nation depends upon Mr. Gorst and Mr. Biggar, Sir 
Drummond Wolff and Mr. Healy, Earl Percy and Mr. Redmond re- 
taining the right to an unfettered license of useless speech. 

When Sir Stafford Northcote so far forgot himself as to provoke the 
loud laughter of the meeting by a reference to the ‘grand old man,’ he 
made a greater mistake both in taste and policy even than his colleague 
had done. A statesman who has passed the period at which he might 
fairly have sought retirement, and who displays now an activity of 
mind, a versatility of power, an undaunted courage, and an untiring 
diligence which the youngest man in the House might envy, who by 
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unparalleled exertions and unrivalled eloquence created the powerful 
majority which he still holds together, who is now bearing the brunt 
not only of hard work but of malignant attack such as no other states- 
man ever had to face, and who stands unmoved and steadfast in the 
midst of all, is indeed a ‘ grand old man.’ So the whole Liberal party 
in the country feels. The wretched carpings of the lobbies or the 
clubs, the muttered discontent of those who fancy that the Premier has 
not formed a just appreciation of their transcendent merits, the com- 
plaints of those who think that skill in dispensing beaming smiles or 
pleasant compliments is the highest art of statesmanship, do not affect 
the judgment of the people. Over them Mr. Gladstone has the 
same power asever. Again and again of late have I seen the same 
enthusiasm kindled by the mere mention of his name at great public 
gatherings which was common during the contest of 1880. It was 
clear that the attacks on him had revived the old sentiments. Tory 
journalists or moderate Liberals may persuade themselves into the 
belief that his influence is waning. Let them make the experi- 
ment in any great Liberal meeting in the country, and they will 
learn that the calumnies with which he has been assailed have only 
roused a more passionate devotion, and that the party is still true to 
the ‘ grand old man.’ 

It is strange that London seems so unteachable on this subject. 
The lesson taught in the rude awakening of the last election 
might have been expected to have had more permanent influence. 
But the first impression soon passed away, leaving behind only an 
exasperation, tending ever to become more bitter and unreasonable. 
Men under the dominion of such passion seem unable to understand 
the teaching of events or to appreciate the effects of their own words 
and deeds. In their little cliques and coteries they talk over their 
common wrongs and nurse their common hates, until they come to 
believe in their angry accusations, and to fancy that the country 
believes them also. But nothing is less likely to move a high-spirited 
nation than this wretched personal spite. When the gravest and 
most dignified of Lord Chancellors excuses himself for not taking 
action against a Chairman of Quarter Sessions who had assailed a 
statesman of whom any country and any age might be proud with 
the violence of a ruder Thersites, on the ground that he had only 
improved upon the examples of his leaders, it is clear that vin- 
dictiveness has overshot its mark. So it is certainly felt in the 
country. I rejoiced to hear from an independent member of 
Parliament that the Prime Minister has as strong a hold upon his 
majority to-day as when he first took office. So far as I can judge, 
this is even more emphatically true of his followers in the country. 
Liberals resent the flippant impertinence of young lordlings and 
the more unpardonable violence of their chiefs, and, quietly 
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registering all these offences against good manners and good taste, 
wait for the opportunity of recording their verdict. Were it 
necessary, or did the occasion arise, there would be a display of public 
feeling on behalf of the Prime Minister even more remarkable than 
that of 1880, and one which might convince even the Times that the 
popularity of Mr. Gladstone is a great fact and one not to be altered. 


J. GuinnEss Rogers. 


Erratum. 


The following note was omitted from Sir James Stephen’s article on the Criminal 
Law, published in the last number of this Review. 


[This article is adapted from a German version of it which appeared in the Zed- 
schrift fiir die gesammte Strafrechtswissenschaft for November 1881. In its German 
form it contained much which was intended for foreigners only. It was, however, 
suggested to me that the sketch which it contains of the whole system might be 
interesting to Englishmen. It is accordingly published, with some omissions and 
alterations, in the language in which it was written. ] 





